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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Os. D'ARN Ax, the author, 
or rather the compiler of this 
little treatiſe, profeſſes to have taken 
his materials from the Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions 
and Belles Lettres, retrenching 
what he imagined not to be eſſen- 
tial to his ſubject, and adding, on- 
the contrary, whatever he thought 
agreeable to his plan. Of what 
« importance is it to the reader,” 
fays he, „whether what I offer him 
« be my own or another's, provided 
c that he be ſatisfied? This is the 
« end that I have propa I with 


* have attained it. 


* 


In matter of compilation, it were 
to be withed that care was always 
taken to point out the authors, and 
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quote the authorities on which any 
hiſtorical facts are advanced. The 
reader would then be enabled to judge 
for himſelf, and might, with the 
leſs trouble, examine whether the 
compiler had made a proper uſe of 
his authors. M. D'Arnay has, how- 
ever, been very little ſolicitous to 
give his readers that ſatisfaction. 
Some of the claſſics he has quoted 
wrong, and from others he has ta- 
ken large paſſages without quoting 
them at all. 


Tur tranſlator has been at ſome 
pains to remedy this. He has render- 
ed M. D'Arnay faithfully, but at the 
ſame time has quoted many paſſages 
from Salluſt, Livy, Tacitus, Cicero, 
Seneca, and the poets, by way of 
note at the bottom of the page, ta- 
king care to mark the book, chap- 


ter, 


1 


I 
— 


readily have recourſe to them. 


he is deſired to obſerve, that this is 


the queſtion, and dee only 
neceſſary. 


ADVERTISEMENT. v 


ter, or verſe, that the reader might 


A TREATISE on the life of the 
Romans naturally inclines a reader 
to expect ſome elevation of ſenti- 
ment, ſome dignity in the ſtyle: but 


on the private life of the Romans; and 
that the ſubject neceſſarily led the 
author to deſcend into ſuch minute, 
that elegance of ſtyle. was out of 
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2 2 the manners of the ancient Romans. R 

Of the origin and Hells of Iuxury | 
at Rome. Of clocks, and of the dif= 
tribution of the hours. Of the oc- 
cupations of the forenoon. Of prayers. 

Of morning-viſits. Of pleadi s and 

of aſſemblies in the Forum, &c. 3 


"ENS occupations are general- 

8 ly conformable to the man- 

ners of the age, and the 
manners ſuited to their condition. One 
nd the other have varied amongſt the 


A Romans 
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Romans according to the diverſity of 
times. Under the Kings, the neceſlities IF 
of life and the dangers of war divided 
their cares for the ſpace of two hun- 
dred and forty-four years. 

UNDER the Conſuls, when they had 
no war abroad, they were agitated at | 
home by an evil {till more dangerous. 
The domineering ſpirit of the patri- 
cians, oppoſed by that of independence 
amongſt the plebeians, held Rome in al- 
moſt continual broils. | 

Tuis kind of civil war proceeded 


from no fund of hatred or reciprocal 


averſion ; but rather from the evil dif- 
poſitions of thoſe in authority, from | 
the ambitions deſigns of the conſuls, 
and from the ſeditious enterpriſes of 
the tribunes. The ſenate even fre- 
quently prevented the diſorders into 
which the people might have run, by 
a well- timed relaxation of their autho- 
rity; and ſometimes the people were 

75 ſatisfied 
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F catisfied with that condeſcenſion with- 
our abuſing it. 55 
TznxkskE remedies palliated the evil, 
but did not cure it. Rome agitated by 
turns, by domeſtic troubles and fo- 
1 reign wars, had only intervals of tran- 
* quillity. Theſe precious times were 
given to agriculture. Then, the dif- 
- Eference of ranks made none in occu- 
e Wpations. The great were not leſs la- 
- E borious than the common people; and 
Ethoſe two conditions fo diſtin& in the 
d city under the titles of patricians and 
ll elebeians, in the country were loſt in 


— s 23 


- Ithe general name of hy/bandmen. 

n Tue firſt magiſtrates, and the gene- 
Trals of the armies, cultivated their 
fields and threſhed their grain with 
thoſe arms which had vanquiſhed the 
enemy and ſupported the ſtate. And 
the Roman people bluſhed not to give 
the command of their armies to thoſe 


luftrions labourers drawn from the 
>q | 13 
A 2 5 plough 
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plough to be intruſted with the ſafety: 
of their country. 
HisroRv furniſhes many of lese ex- 


amples, not only in the early times of 


the republic, but alſo in thoſe flouriſh- 
ing ages when the Romans, already 
maſters of Italy, cauſed their power to 
be reſpected beyond the ſeas. | 
[ spEa® not therefore of Quintius 
Cincinnatus alone, who was found la- 
bouring his field by thoſe who came 
to ſalute him diftator. M. Curius, af- 
ter having conquered the Sabines and 
the Samnites, and after having driven 
Pyrrhus out of Italy, was poſſeſſed of 
but one ſmall farm, which he cultivated 
himſelf. The elder Cato was never 
weary of viſiting it, and admiring the 
greatneſs of ſoul of its maſter, ' whom 
he took for his model. By his exam- 
ple, he betook himſelf to agriculture. 
He has even. left us ſome works upon 
the ſubject. He went out to work 
8 with: 
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with his ſlaves, and returned to fit at 
the ſame table, eating the ſame bread 
with them, and drinking of the ſame 
wine. Scipio Africanus, after having 
defeated in Spain four of the greateſt 


Carthaginian generals, after having con- 


quered Hannibal himſelf, and render- 
ed Carthage tributary to Rome, took 
up the ſpade, planted and grafted his 
trees. At that time, far from think- 
ing the labours of the country diſho- 


nourable at Rome, the cuſtom of reſi- 


ding chiefly on their eſtates was fo con- 
ſtant and uniform, that the name of 
Viatores was given to certain petty of- 
ficers, only becauſe they were cont1- 
nually on the road to inform the ſenators. 
of extraordinary aſſemblies ; for, as to 
the ordinary ones, they were held re- 
gularly twice a-month; the day of the 
calends, and that of the ides; and in 
this caſe there was no need of new 
advertiſement. 
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Ir the magiſtrates and great men li- 
ved in this manner, what may we judge 
of the other citizens; who, ſtill more 
attached to the culture of their lands, 
becauſe more at their own. liberty, 
quitted it not unleſs called to the toils 


of war? The Romans, in the firſt and 


happy ages of. the republic, (I ſpeak of 
thoſe in the eaſieſt circumſtances), were 
all labourers, and all the labourers were 


ſoldiers. 


Ix. time of peace, the grrateſt part 


ſaw the city only every nine days. They. | 
came thither only to provide themſelves 


with neceſſaries, and to examine whe-- 


ther they ſhould approve or reject ſuch 
regulations as the magiſtrates cauſed to 
de poſted up at the Capitol and at the 
Forum, three days ſucceſſively before 


they preſented them to be confirmed“. 
It was on theſe market-days that 4 


*T lids is what was called premulgare per tri-- 
nun nundinum. 


U 
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tribunes harangued the people on affairs 


of government, and it was theſe ha- 
rangues which fomented miſunder- 


ſtandings between the orders as II 


10 republic laſted. 


| Yer notwithſtanding the SFenfions 
aid ſeditions which they excited, more 


© than three ages paſſed from the expul-- 


ſion of the kings before any blood was 
ſhed in Rome on. that account. Love 
of their country, and cloſe perſuaſion 
that the ruin of one of the orders would 
infallibly draw on that of the other, 
produced that moderation. The Ro- 
mans had not yet, ſays Livy, the bar- 
barous courage to ſhed the blood of 
their fellow- citizens: They knew no 
war but againſt a foreign enemy; and 
the higheſt exceſſes of the malecontents 
went no further than a temporary ſepara- 


tion from their country. The horrors of 


civil War were reſerved for choſe after- 
times, 
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times, when the Roman armies employ- 
ed their ſwords againſt each other, and 
Rome floated in the blood of her citi- 
zens. 
Svcn were the manners and principal 
occupations of the Romans before that 
people had been corrupted by riches and 
by luxury. Probity, ſimplicity, and 
the love of labour, were virtues as 
common at Rome in thoſe times as 
they were rare in the ſucceeding ages. 
<« In the camp, as in the city,” ſays 
Salluſt®, good maxims and good man- 
<« ners prevailed; and the ſovereign 
© empire that juſtice and virtue had 
„ over the Romans, was leſs the effect 
« of the laws than of their good na- 


* Teitur domi militiæque boni mores coleban- 
tur — jus bonumque apud eos non legibus magis, 
quam natura valebat. —- Duabus artibus, au- 
dacia in bello, ubi pax evenerat zquitate, ſeque 
remque publicam curabant. Salluſt. Bell. Catilin. 


c. 9. 


*© tural 
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« tural diſpoſitions. They maintain- 
ed themſelves and the. republic by 


two means: in War, by courage; 


in peace, by juſtice and modera- 


. tion. But as don as riches,” 


ſays this author in another place , 
* began to be held in honour, and that 
6 they alone paved the way to Com- 
« mand, to power, and 0 glory, vir- 
tue was no longer eſteemed ; pover- 
* ty was accounted ſhameful, purity 
of manners was looked upon as the 
effect of melancholy and miſanthr o- 


< py, and the fruits of theſe riches 
were luxury, avarice, and pride.” 


THis change amongſt . the Romans 
was the conſequence of their growing 


_ * Poſtquam divitiæ honori eſſe cœpere, et eas 
gloria, imperium, potentia ſequebatur: hebeſce- 
re virtus, paupertas probro haberi, innocentia 
pro malevolentia duct cœpit. Igitur ex divitiis 
juventutem luxuria atque avaritia, cum ſuperbia 
mvaſere. Lid. c. 12. 
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greatneſs, Waen, after the ſecond Pu- 
nic war, they had puſhed their con- 
queſts into Greece, into Afia, Syria, 
&c. then into Africa; and when, laſt- 
ly, they had deſtroyed Carthage, then 
it was, that forgetting their ancient ma- 
xims, they adopted thoſe of the con- & 
quered nations, and ſubjected them- Þ 
ſelves to the vices of the people they 
had ſubjected to their 'empire. 
InvixciBLE in labours, in dangers, 
and in adverſity, they yielded to the 
ſweets of reſt and proſperity, to the 
charms of plenty and of riches. From 
a people accuſtomed to the toils of war 
and of agriculture, they became a peo- 
ple who no longer piqued themſelves 
on any other merit than a pretended 
fine taſte for all the refinements of a 
voluptuous life. There reigned 
„ throughout,“ ſays an hiſtorian, an 
„ effeminacy which outran all the ne- 
e ceſſities of nature, which taught 
* them 


5 
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ee 


them to be beforehand with cold 
„ and wearineſs, to lie down before 
1 « the need of ſleep was felt, to eat and 
„ drink without waiting for hunger or 
for thirſt *.“ 
A rnoxovon change immediately 
appeared in Rome; nothing was ſeen 
but new maſters in arts, which they 
had hitherto been ignorant of. They 
gave their minds to the ſtudy of gran- 
Ideur and magnificence in buildings, 
Jof ſumptuouſneſs and delicacy in their 
tables, of richneſs and pomp in their 
dreſs, of variety and ſingularity in their 
furniture. 


Tnxy began to commit to ſlaves e- 
very toilſome buſineſs, and to reſerve 


'S 

d Ponly what was . agreeable, or what was 

d * — Veſcendi cauſſa terra marique omnia 

% *xquirere ; dormire Prius, quam ſomni cupido 
flet ; non famem, aut ſitim; neque frigus, ne- 

E- ue laſſitudinem opperiri; ſed eaomnia luxu an- 

ht ecapere. Salluſt. Bell. Catil. c. 13. 


: reckoned 
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reckoned honourable. Hence that mul. 
titude of ſlaves which were counted by 
thouſands, and diſtinguiſhed by nations. 
Some forced-by day to labour the earth 
in chains, under inſpectors, alſo ſlaves, 
and with no other -nouriſhment than 
bread, and water, and ſalt, by night 
were ſhut up in ſubterraneous priſons 


which opened only at top. Others, 


treated with leſs hardſhip, were fixed. 
to the houſe in town, and to the per- 
ſonal ſervice of their maſters, with of- 
fices and names till then unknown *. 
Tux elder Cato never ceaſed to re- 


preſent in the ſenate the fatal conſe- 
quences of the luxury which in his time 


6 They were called Arriewſfe 5 ci N 
Ped] iNequns, Apufo, Lecticarius, Unguentarius,' | 
Balneator, Unctor, Coguus, Cellarius, Chirono- 
montes, Pocillater, Cubicularius, Amanuenſis, 
Procurator, Diſpenſator, &c. Porter, Uſher, | 
Footman, Groom of the Stables, Chairman, Per- 
fumer, Bather, or Bath-keeper, Anointer, U- 
ſher, Cook, Butler, Carver, up- bearer, Groom 
of the Chamber, Clerk, Steward, e 


ard, &c. 


began 
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; began to introduce itſelf into the repu- 
- | blic in proportion as ſhe enlarged her 
power. Confcript Fathers,” ſaid he, 
x & ſpeaking of the Lex Oppia *, which 
„ was propoſed to be repealed +, © 1 
e have often complained before you of 
4 the luxury of the women, and of the 
« men, as well magiſtrates as private 


That law prohibited the ladies from employ- 
ing more than half an ounce of gold for their uſe, 
from wearing cloaths of different colours, and 
from being carried in chariots in Rome, or a thou- 
ſand paces round it, unleſs on occaſion of public 
ſacrifices. It had been eſtabliſhed in the height 
of the war of Hannibal. Twenty years after, in 
dhe year of Rome 557, it was abrogated in ſpite 
ne of the efforts of Cato. 

a + Szpe me querentem de feminarum, ſepe de 


als, virorum, nec de privatorum modo, fed etiam ma- 
ins; 8 giſtratuum ſumptibus audiſtis ; diverſiſque duobus 
ww vitis, avaritia et luxuria, civitatem laborare : 
wo; | quz peſtes omnia magna imperia everterunt. Hæc 
her, 88 999 melior, Iztiorque indies fortuna reipubli- 
per- c eſt, imperiumque creſcit : et jam in Græciam 


Aſiamque tranſcendimus, omnibus libidinum ille- 
cebris repletas, et regias etiam attrectamus gazas : 
eo plus horreo, ne ille magis res nos ceperint, 
quam nos illas, Liv. lib. 34. cap. 4 

bg 1 e perſons ; 
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<« perſons; you have often heard me 


ſay, that the republic was attacked 
by two contrary evils, avarice and 
luxury, two plagues which have o- 
verturned the greateſt empires. The 
ſtate becomes more flouriſhing from 
day to day, and makes continually 
new advances. Already have we ad- 
vanced into Greece and into Aſia, o- 
pulent countries, and full of all the 


incitements which can rouſe the paſ- 


ſions. Already have our hands reach- 


ed the treaſures of kings. But it is 


that very opulence which alarms me, 
at which I tremble. I dread, leſt the 


ſpoils of conquered enemies ſhould 
be fatal to us, and we become the 
ſlaves of thoſe riches which our arms 
have gained,“ Ec. 


TEE 5 of Cato were, not imagina- 


ry: all he had foreſcen ſoon came to 45 


paſs. Luxury, which entered Rome 
in triumph, along with the riches and 
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the vices of the conquered nations, 


ſtifled the love of virtue and of toil, 
which had been its honour and ſtrength. 


In vain did the Cenſor exert himſelf to 
recall the manners, if not to the ſeve- 
7 F rity of ancient times, at leaſt to ſome 


- & tolerable degree of moderation. The 
kraſte for bali, and the contagion of 
1 example, were always too ſtrong for the 
4 wiſdom of his regulations. 
Vin run no longer bore up againſt the 
© torrent of vices.” The ancient, regu- 
| lar, and laborious life, was relaxed and 
ſank in idlenefs. Extortion and vio- 
lence prevailed amongſt the great and 
magiſtrates, whoſe moderation and diſ- 
cretion had been the admiration of the 
F univerſe. Exhauſted by exceſs of luxu- 
ry and debauchery, they entered upon 
governments only to enrich themſelves 
with the ſpoil of the provinces. They 
wrung from them immenſe ſums by all 
ſorts of exactions, to purchaſe new em- 
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ployments at Rome. They pillaged al- 


lies and ſubjects, to procure the means 
of corrupting their fellow-citizens, __ 

In vain did the oppreſſed people ſeek 
redreſs at Rome. The deciſion of their 
proceſſes depended on a multitude of 


judges, who being, for the moſt part, 
engaged in the fame crimes, proſtituted 


their judgments to party-intereſts. The 
laws themſelves could not put a ſtop to 
the diſorder. By theſe laws, the peo- 
ple could force the magiſtrates and go- 
vernors of provinces to make reſtitu- 
tution. But, like cobwebs, which 
catch ſmall flies, but are eaſily broke ; 
through by large ones, they yielded to 
favour and to force. bs 

Ir is nota hundred and ten years,“ 


ſays 


* Nondum centum et decem anni ſunt, cum W 
de pecuniis repetundis a L. Piſone lata eſt lex, 


nulla antea cum fuiſſet, at vero poſtea tot leges *, 


et proximæ quæque duriores: tot rei, tot da- 
* Cæcilia, Servilie, ne Cornelia, Julia. 
mnati, 
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ſays Cicero, * ſince the laws againſt ex- 
« tortioners have appeared amongſt us. 
<« The firſt of them was eſtabliſhed by L. 
« Piſo, and before his time they knew 
not what it meant *, But ſince that we 
have ſeen: ſo many of them, and one 
ce ſtill more rigorous than another; ſo 
< many have been found guilty, ſo many 
have been condemned; ſo great a war 
« has been raiſed in Italy by thoſe who 
e feared the ſame fate; in fine, avarice 
and violence, ſurmounting law and ju- 
« ſtice, have committed ſo many extor- 
tions and robberies on our own allies, 

that, if we {till ſubſiſt, it may be faid to 


mnati, tantum Italicum bellum propter judicio- 
rum inctum excitatum : tanta, ſublatis legibus et 


W 3judiciis, expilatio direptioque ſociorum, ut imbe- 


cillitate aliorum, non noſtra virtute valeamus. 
Cicer. de offic. lib. 2. c. 21. ſub. fin. 

* That taw, known under the title of Lex Cal 
purnia de pecuniis repetundis, was carried by L. Cal. 
furnius Pijo Frugi, tribune of the people, at the 
beginning of the third Punic war, under the con- 
ſulſhip of L. Marcius Cenſorinus and M. Mani- 
us, anno U. C. 604. 
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ce be more owing to the weakneſs of o- 


* thers, than to our own ſtrength.” 
TE ſenate, which had been the re- 
fuge and aſylum of kings and nations, 
the magiſtrates and generals, who had 
once placed all their glory in defending 


the provinces, and ſupporting the al- 


lies, with inviolable juſtice and fideli- 
ty; from protectors of the world, be- 
came the tyrants of it. 

THAT corruption which always be- 
gins amongſt the rich and great, very 
ſoon deſcended to the common people. 
Not to live in idleneſs and diſſipation, 
was no longer to live like a citizen. All 
the hours of che day, which were for- N 
merly employed in ſome uſeful buſi- 
neſs, were divided between pleaſures 


and the intercourſe of civilities, be- 


tween the agitations which the paſſions 
exact, and the repoſe which nature de- 


 nhanids; Let us fee how theſe hours | 


were diſtributed. 


Tre Romans were near Has Bas 
dred 
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dred and ſixty years, without knowing 
any other diviſion of the day than 
= morning, noon, and night. The laws 
of the twelve tables * even mention on- 
? ly ſun-riſe and fun-ſet; it was not till 
iy ſome years afterwards that an officer of 
5 the Conſuls proclaimed mid-day aloud, 
Wzich the Romans then diſtinguiſhed 
R only in fine weather, and by the height 
of the ſun. 
i + PLiny reports, on the credit of an 
4 ancient author, that the firft inſtrument 
© which the Romans had to divide the 
of hours 


* Dnodecim tabulis ortus tantum et occaſus no 


- #7 minantur : poſt aliquot annos adjectus eſt et meri- 


dies, accenſo conſulum id pronunciante, cum Cu- 
I: rio inter roſtra et Græcoſtaſim proſpexiſſet talem 
3 ſolem. A columna ænea ad carcerein inclinato ſi- 
2 dere, ſupremam pronunciabat. Sed hoc ſerenis 
tantum diebus uſque ad primum Punicum bellum. 
Pin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 7. c. 60. N 

I Princeps Romanis ſolarium 88 ſtatu- 


ile, ante duodecim annos, quam cum Pyrrho bella- 


tum eſt, ad ædem Quirini ; Lactus Papirius Curſer, 
cum eandem dedicaret, a patre ſuo votam, a Fa- 


bio 
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hours was a ſun-dial, which L. Papiri- 
us Curſor placed in the court of the 
temple of Quirinus, twelve years be- 
fore the war againſt Pyrrhus: but 
he ſeems to doubt the truth of this 
relation. He weakens it himſelf; and 
to give ſomething more certain, and 
better acknowledged, he ſays, after 
Varro, that it was during the firſt Punic 
War that the firſt dial was expoſed to 
public view at Rome, and placed upon 
a column of the tribunal of harangues. 
Marcus Valerius Meſſala brought it 
from Sicily after the taking of Catana, 
thirty years after Papirius, the year 
bio Veſtali proditer. Sed neque facti horologii ra- 
tionem vel artificem ſignificat, nec unde tranſlatum 
fit, aut apud quem ſcriptum 1d invenerit. M. Far- 
ro primum ſtatutum in publico, ſecundum roſtra 
in columna tradit, bello Punico primo, a M. Va- 
lerio Meſſala conſule, Catina capta in Sicilia: de- 
portatum inde poſt xxx. annos quam de Papiria- 


no horologio traditur anno urb. ecccLxxvirl. 


of 
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of Rome four hundred .and ſeventy- 
ſeven. 


ALTroven this FRY drawn foriche 

= meridian of Catana, which was differ- 
3 ent from that of Rome, could not ſnow 
the hours juſtly; yet, as imperfect as it 
was, the Romans conformed to it for 
1 the ſpace of ninety-nine years, till Quin- 
tus Marcus Philippus, who was cenſor 
A with Paulus Emilius, gave them another 
more exact. This, of all the acts of 
his cenſorſhip, , was that which obtain- 
ed him the greateſt applauſe. Theſe 
= forts of clocks were of uſe only in the 
day, and in clear weather. Scipio Na- 
13 ſica, five years after, in the year of 
Rome five hundred and ninety- five, firſt 
Te brought into uſe, and placed under co- 
ver a water-clock, which ſhewed the 
hours equally by day and night. There 
were twelve in the day, and as many in 


the night, without diſtinction of fea- 
ſons, 


W 


* * EET 
* 


r 
. 
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* Virgvvavs attributes the inven- 
tion of water-clocks to Cteſibius, a 


native of Alexandria; he lived under 


the two firſt Ptolomeys. The Romans 
had different kinds of them, which 
marked the hours in different ways. 
They called them Horologium hibernum, 
winter-clock, and ſometimes alſo Horo— 
logium nocturnum, night- clock, in oppo- 
ſition to the dials, which were of no 
uſe in the night, and of very little in 


winter, when the rays of the fan are 


often intercepted by clouds. 

To form an idea of theſe 3 we 
may conceive a pretty large baſon filled 
with water, which, by a little hole con- 
trived in the bottom, emptied itſelf in- 
to another veſſel of nearly the ſame ca- 
pacity, in the ſpace of twelve hours; 
and where the water riſing gradually, 
brought up perpendicularly a bit of 


cork, or the Rare of a genius point- 


* 


Vita. de architeck. 1. 9. c. 9. 


3 
3 
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ing the hours, which were marked 
one above another on columns or pi- 
= laſters. 

" M Tursz clocks were different from 
4 thoſe which the ancients called Clep/y- 
L FE dra. This was a glaſs filled with wa- 
| 7 ter, of a pyramidal figure, in form of 


: 
70 
voy hh 
W £2 
# 
5 
* . 
843 
N = 
* 


a cone. The baſe was pierced, the upper 
i iber very narrow and lengthened in- 
to a point; on the water ſwam a piece 
f of cork bearing a needle to mark the 
FE hours, traced Zong the vaſe, by de- 
© ſcending gradually as it ran out. 

| Drars, clepſydræ, and water-clocks, 

were all the Romans knew. They 
| were ignorant of the uſe of clocks with 


5 wheels. As uſeful as they are, many 
of Z ages paſſed before the art of making 
* | them was diſcovered. We are even 
; 's uncertain of the time and the author of 
„ chat invention. The preſent which the 
N Calif Auron Rachid made to Charle- 
— Duin of a ſtriking clock, was looked on 
E 
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as a wonder. X#ginard ſays, that it was 
a water-clock which marked the hours 
by the fall of ſome balls of metal upon + 
a bell, and by ſome figures of men 5 
which opened and ſhut certain doors 15 
contrived in the clock according to the 
number of the hours“ . A 

I have faid, that the Romans reckon- 15 
ed twelve hours in the day, and as ma- 15 
ny in the night, whatever was the ſea- x7 
fon : fo that in ſummer the hours of 15 
the day were longer, and in winter 1 

ſhorter 1 

„ Ughelliin his Tralia Sacra, and the Marquis 
Maffei in his Verena Illiſtrata, attribute the in- 


vention of clocks with wheels to an archdeacon 
of Verona, named Pacificns, who was born in the 


year 775, and died in the year 846. Others, to 5 
the Monk Cerbert, who became Pope in the year 
90g, under the name of Silveſter II. Others a- By 
gain, as Pclydore Virgil, and the Cardinal Bona WE 
in his P/a/r:cd, Div. will have it, that it is impoſ- 


| ſible to determine any thing about the matter. 


We are alto ignorant of the time when they be- 
gan to place clocks in ſteeples and churches. 
There were ſome of them in Italy in the thir- | 5 
teenth century. That of Bologne was famous. 4 

The 
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1 | ſhorter than thoſz of che night. The 
firſt began at fan-rife ; the ſixth at mid- 


| x ga and the twelfth at ſun- ſet; from 
f thence began the firſt hour ef the 
night, of which the fixth was at mid- 


night, and the twelfth at ſun-riſe. And 
7 that every father of a family might 
5 know the hour, a ſlave was kept in the 
; y hou! ſe with no ether employment than 


to obſerve the hours, and report them 


. to the maſter. Pliny, fpeaking of ſud- 
30 den deaths, ſays, that one Bæbius, 


b who had been Prætor in Bithynia, fell 
| down dead after having demanded the 


hour of his lave, cum 4 puero pu. 
8 i {yet horas. Seneca treated with con- 


ie | 
to 22 the clock of the Palais is the krſt great clock 
ar which was made at Pans, at, or about the year 
1370. Charles VI. ſent for Heury de Vic from 
22 | Germany to make It ; and the cuſtom which is £11 
Vil 3 kept up in Germany, Flanders, England, Swit- 

erland, &c. of keeping men to cry the hour in 
c- rhe night, aroſe from their not having anciently 
es. any of theſe forts of clocks. 


: pPlin. h; * wy 

_ I. 5 <. in. hift, nat. J. 7 C. 5 3» | 
5. — tempt 
he | 
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tempt that lazy cuſtom of waiting to 
be informed by another of the moment 
for certain actions; ut per ſe ſcire non 
peffint an efuriant *, © as if,“ ſays he, F 
they could not know, or, as if they 
e could not feel of themſelves when 
they were hungry.” | 
Tris method of dividing the day in-“ 
to twelve hours, longer or ſhorter, ac- © 
cording to the diverſity of the J 5 
came originally from the Babylonians. 
From them the Greeks received it, and 
the Romans held it from tlie Greeks. , 
The hours of the day were equal to 
thoſe of the night, only 1 in the times of i 
the equinox : Then, the 1ſt, 2d, 2d, . 
Ath, 5th; th, 7th, ch, th, roth, j 


= 


our 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12, I, 2, 3, 45 | 
6. Under the Faber they ese : 
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L # not convenient. By little and little, 


they introduced the manner of count- 
ing the twenty-four hours, from mid- 
night to midnight. It appears, that 
this cuſtom had already obtained in the 
i reign of Adrian. All the world knows, 
7 that it is generally received in Europe, 
F except in Italy, where they reckon the 
: 1 from ſunſet to ſunſet, and the whole 
; twenty -four hours ſucceſſively. 

5 TE twelve hours of the day were 
4 divided into four parts, and the twelve 
| 20urs of the night into four watches 
% Becaute,” fays Vegetius *, © it was 
not Poſſible for the ſoldier to ſtand 
8 centinel the whole n: ght, they there- 
. fore divided it into four watches, 


IF Et quia impoſſibile videbatur in ſpeculis per 
+ totam noctem vigilante fin gvns 7 ideo 
15 5 inquatuor partes ad clepſy dram ſunt diviſæ vigiliæ, 
ut non amplius quam tribus horis nocturris necef- 
Was 45 ſit vigilare. A tubicine omnes vigilia commit- 
tuntur, et finitis horis a cornicine revocantur. 


P... Veget. de re militari, l. 3. 6. 8. 


n . 


8 2 „ and 


three firſt hours after ſun-riſe, the ſe- 
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night; the ſecond, the three following, 


fourth included the ſix others, till“ 
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and reheved the centinel at every 
« watch. They made uſe of clepſy- 
« dr> to denote theſe watches, each 4 
c of which was three hours.“ The 


Er part of the day comprehended the 


cond laſted till mid-day ; the third, till: 
the ninth Four, or, according, to our * 
Way of reckoning, till three in the at- 5 
ternoon; the fourth concluded at ſun- 


let, which cloſed the twelfth and laſt 


hour of the day. The firſt watch com- 


prehended the three firſt hours of the 


and laſted till midnight ; the third and 


{un-rile. 


Taz firſt part of the day was called Þ 4 
Ziima, the ſecond terlig, the third ſen- 
ia, the fourth more; becauſe they be- 
gan at the firſt, third, ſixth, and ninth 
hour of the day. The firſt watch was 
called refer, evening; the ſecond, me- --i 
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f dia nox, midnigbi; the third, gallicinium, 
5 | cock-crowing ; the fourth, conticinium, 
2 time of filence, or, time when the 
1 cock ceaſes to crow. | 
e 1 Mx xriox is made of theſe watches 

4 in the New Teſtament. They are ſpoke 
5 of Lake li. 8. Xii. 38. Matthew xiv. 
25. ma. Mark xili. 35. 36. hege Je- 


1 35 


a 5 | to watch and pray. Watch ye there- 
ut BY | 
„fore, (for ye know not when the ma- 
t © ſter of the houſe cometh ; at even, 


dor at midnight, or at the cock-crow- 


85 77 « ing, or in the morning); leſt, coming 
37 < ſuddenly, he find you fleeping.” 

2 Bur the Old Teſtament, which ſpeaks 
8 of the firſt watches, 1 Sam. xi. 11. 
-| of the ſecond, Judges vii. 19. and of 
. che third, Exod xiv. 24. makes no 


5 
ches The cuſtom of Grieing it 
7 into four, came from the Romans; 
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from whom they alſo took the practice 
of reckoning twelve hours to the day, 
and twelve to the night. Are there 
not twelve hours in the day ?” ſays our 
Lord to his diſciples, John xi. 9. They 
alſo divided them into four parts; and 
it is from thence that the word hour is 
lometimes employed in the New Teſta- 


- EF? 


ment for one of theſe four parts. It is p 


in this tenſe that many interpreters take 


it in the parable of the labourers in the # 
vineyard, Matth. xx; and that they re- 


concile the paſſage of St John xix. 14. 


— 


that of St Mark xv. 25. which ſays, 
on. the contrary, that it was the third 


where it is ſaid, that Pilate condemned 
Jeſus Chriſt about the fixth hour, with 


hour when the Jews-crucifed him. The 


fiſt ſpeaks of the ordinary hours; and 


* 


in the laſt, by the third hour is meant 
che chird part of the day, which laſted | 
from the ſixth to the ninth hour; that 
ſpace of time having been employed in 
5 | the 
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the crucifixion of our Lord, who was 
nailed to the croſs a little after the ſixth 
hour, or mid-day, and expired at the 

ninth, or, as we ſhould ſay, at three in 
the afternoon. | | 

Tux Jews, to diſtinguiſh theſe ſorts 

of hours, called the ordinary hours, 
hours of the day, and the others, hours 
of prayer, or, hours of the temple, be- 
cauſe they went up to the temple to 

1 pray three times a-day; morning and 
f evening, when they offered the perpe- 
tual facrifice, and in the middle of the 
day; at the hours which began thoſe 
three parts of the day, that is, at nine, 
at noon; and at three in the-afternoon; 
according to our manner of counting. 
We read in the/A&s of the Apoſtles) 
chap. iii. 1. * that Peter and John went 3 
up together into the temple at the f 
5 ** hour of prayer, being the ninth 

hour,“ that is to "me n, the 

ctern oo. l m 5 7 3924; 

| Bronx x 
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BEFORE we take a view of what the 
Romans, ſuch as I have deſcribed them, 
did, in common life, throughout the 
courſe of a day, let us firſt diſtinguiſh 

the variety of taſtes and inclinations a- 
mongſt mankind ; fince, by theſe, they 
are directed the half of their lives. 


Mille hominum ſpecies, et rerum diſcolor 


uſus : 


Velle ſuum cutique eft, et voto vivitur uno. 


Thus, I ſpeak not of the youth, who, 
careleſs of the future, abandons himſelf 
to his deſires; nor of the old man, who, 
vexed with the preſent, and regretting 
the paſt, is occupied only with his in- 
firmities. It were too difficult to fol- 
low the one in his rambles, and the o- 

ther would furniſh nothing but thoſe 
unavailing complaints, the portion of old 
age. Neither ſhall I ſpeak of ſuch, as, 
denied to ſociety, live buried in their 
houſes as in tombs, qui fic in domo ſunt 
 tanquain 
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tanguam in conditorio, ſays Seneca; nor 
of thoſe miſanthropical tempers, which. 
affect to contradict, and joy to thwart 
the taite of their age, in things the 
moſt indifferent, and authoriſed by cu- 
ſtom. I ſhail conſider only thoſe, who, 
keeping a juſt mean between the re— 
cluſe and the man of buſineſs, could 
fall in with the world without renoun- 
cing themſelves; who, equally mind- 
ful of the affairs of their family, and 
of thoſe of the ſtate, attended to the 
cares of both; Who, without living in 
idleneſs and diſſipation, divided their 
time between buſineſs and pleaſure ; 
fuch, in a word, who, one while in 


public aſſemblies, and another in do- 


meſtic retiretaent, without being in- 

groſſed by either, diſchar ged the claims 

of ſocial intercourſe, and what was due 

to the republic, to their relations, fo 
their friends, and to their family. 

PrRsons of” this claſs employed the 

| firſt 
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firſt hour of the day in the moſt eſſen- 
tial duties of religion. The temples 
were open to all the world, and even 
often lighted before day, for the moſt 
early. The worſhip they there paid 
the gods, conſiſted in adoring and in- 
voking them by public and private 
prayers; in offering ſacrifices, incenſe, 
and perfumes; and in hymns, which 
the youth of both ſexes, and of the 
firſt families, ſung morning and even- 
ing to their praiſe, to the ſound of in- 
ſtruments. 2 8 


Trosz who could not go to the tem- 
ples, ſupplied that duty in their orato- 
tories, where the rich made ſacrifices 
and offerings, and the poor vows and 
prayers. 5 


ALEXANDER Severus had in his pa- 
lace two chapels, where gere conſecra- 
ted the principal objects of his worſhip, 
d1y;c4 into two claſſes, one ſacred to 
virtue, and che other to talents. In 

the 
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the firſt he had placed the ſtatues of 


good princes, amongſt whom he gave 
the firſt place to Alexander the Great, 
and thoſe of the ſages, who had been 
the benefactors of mankind by their in- 
ſtructions. Abraham, Orpheus, A- 
pollonius Tyaneus, and Jeſus Chriſt 
alſo, were indifferently honoured as 
gods. Strange aſſemblage ! but which 
ſhews however the diſpoſition of this 


prince to reverence virtue, where-ever 


he thought it to be found. The ſe- 
cond chapel was for heroes and illu- 
ſtrious men; Achilles, Cicero, Virgil, 


whom he called the Plato of the pets, 


and ſome other famous names. In theſe 
two chapels he offered ſacrifice every 
day; and by this act of religion began 
the day, the reſt of which he divided 
between buſineſs, and the indiſpenſable 
neceſſity of ſome amuſements. 

WEN Auguſtus, ſays Suetonius *, 


* Dueton, in vit. Auguſt. c. 78. 
; WAS 
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Was obliged to riſe early for the ſervice 
of his friends, or on ſome religious mo- 
tive, he lay in the houſe of ſuch of his 
domeſtics as dwelt the neareſt to the 
place where the ceremony was to be 
performed. Horace alſo makes men- 
tion of the prayers addreſſed to tlie 
gods morning and evening for the pre- 
ſervation of the ſame emperor *® ; and 
the god of the Tiber, in the eighth book 
of the Eneid, tells Eneas to offer his 
prayers to the goddeſs Juno early in the 
morning f. Theſe morning-prayers 
and adorations were for the celeſtial 
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* FHinc ad vina redit lætus, et alteris 
Te menſis adhibet deum: 
Te multa prece, te proſequitur mero 
Defuſo pateris ; et laribus tuum 
Miſcet numen, uti Gracia Caſtoris 
Et magni memor Herculis. 
Hor. carm. l. 4. od. 5. 
+ Surge age, nate dea; primiſque cadentibus 
aſtris | 
Junoni fer rite preces, iramque minaſque | 
Supplicibus ſupera votis. LEneid. J. 8. v. 59. 


gods. 


d. 5 


bus 


1 
Ode, 
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celeſtial gods, thoſe of the evening for 


the infernal. 


Ix the temples, 4 prieſt Dronounce.., 


from a book, the prayers which the 
358 people recited, ſtanding turned towards 


the eaſt, and their heads veiled, to keep 
their attention unperplexed and untrou- 


5 bled by the view of any object of ill o- 
men. They were to invoke the gods by 
name; and to avoid miſtakes, they were 
1 accuſtomed to add, /e tu deus, ue tu 
W dea es; whether thou art a god, or whe- 
her thou art a geadeſs. They touched 
the altars while they prayed, advancing 
che hand from their lips towards their 
: gods. They embraced the knees of 
their images; becauſe f s regarded the | 

knees as the ſeat of mercy. 


WIE are not to wonder that they em- 
ployed an hour, and ſometimes more, 
in their daily. prayers and adorations. 
If they had contented themſelves with 

ſg alking only health of body and of mind, 
D according 
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according to the precept of Juvenal“, 
their liturgy would not have been fo 
long : but the long train of wants, real 
or imaginary, the idle repetitions which 
they made, in hopes of being the ſoon- 
er heard; in fine, the multiplicity of 
their gods, whom they were obliged to 
addreſs ſeparately for each particular 


want, drew them into prolixities, and 


bound them to ceremonies, from which 


thoſe are free who know how to worſhip 


in ſpirit and in truth, 
Tux folly of ſome, according to 
Seneca, went ſo far as to aſk of the 
gods 


* Orandum eſt, ut fit mens ſana in corpore 


ſano. 
Fortem poſce animum, et mortis terrore carentem. 
Ju. ſat. 10. v. 386. 
+ Nanc enim quanta dementia ef? hominum ? 
Turpiſima vota diis inſuſurrant : fi quis admoverit 
aurem, conliceſcent; et quod ſcire hominem no- 
lunt, Deo narrant. This epiſtle of Seneca con- 
cludes with ſo fine a precept, that the tranſlator 
could not omit it. Sic vive cum hominibus, tam- 
| quam 
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gods what they durſt not have aſked of 
men, addreſſing their vows and prayers 
to them in a low voice, and whiſpering 
them as it were, that none elſe might 
hear. Others were feen, who, under 
the veil of devotion, pretended to im- 


poſe, not on men only, but on the gods 
alſo. Thus Horace, 
Your honeſt men, on whom with awful praiſe 
The forum and the courts of juſtice gaze, 
IF &er he mate a public ſacrifice, 
Dread Janus, Phabus, clear and loud he cries 
But when his prayer in earneſt is preferr”'d, 
Scarce moves his lips, afraid of being heard. 
& Beauteous Laverna *, my petitian hear 
Let me with truth and ſanity at fear: 
« Oh ! give me to deceive, and, with a veil. 
M aarkneſs and of right, my crines conceal,” 
Franc. Hor. ep. 16. 


guam Deus vidtat; fic loguere cum Deo, tamuam 
Loni nes audiant, Sen. ep. Io. 


* Laverna, (4 >4$vgev, præda) was the god des 
of thieves and cheats, and the ſame viho was 
adored in Greece, under the name of geg, ene 
In the worſhip that was paid Ler, they joined ker 
to Mercury, who was alſo the god of thieves. 
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AMBITION for the moſt part, and 
covetouſneſs, had. the greateſt ſhare in 
their devotion: They covered, with the 


veil of religion, the intereſts on which 


they acted, and their ſeeret views. of 
advancement, P. Scipio, fays Livy *, 
did not attract admiration folely by the 
talents and virtues which he really poſ- 
ſeſſed, but alſo by the addreſs with 
which he knew, from his early youth, 

to ſet them off to advantage. In almoſt 
all that he propoſed to the multitude, 
he made them believe, that the gods 
themſelves inſpired him, by apparitions, 
by dreams, or by revelations; whether 
he himſelf had a mind ſmitten with 


theſe ſuperſtitions, or whether he had 


recourſe to that artifice to make his opi- 
nions pais, and his orders be received 
as ſo many oracles. In this view, and 
to gain the early confidence of the citi- 


8 Lib. 26. Ro 19. 
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Zens, he took care, from the time ke 
received the toga viridis, never to enter 
upon any action, public or private, till he 
firſt went to the capitol, and there en- 
tering the temple, paſſed a conſiderable 


time in it alone, in meditating and 
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praying. A. rule which he had laid 
down, and which he obſerved all his 


Vir they gave not to the gods alone: 


A theſe firſt hours of the morning; they 
also employed them in paying thoſe re- 
9 ciprocal duties, received and authori- 
? ſed in the world. At Rome, as elſe- 
where, the little paid their court to the 
great, the people to the magiſtrates, 
and the magiſtrates to the rich. x 


Tux Orientals, who are. born the- 
ſlaves of their ſovereigns, performed 
this with that characteriſtic meanneſs, 


the conſequence of deſpotiſm revered 


to adoration. The Europeans, leſs: 
phant,, and more free, expreſſed their 
| D.3 {ſentiments 
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ſentiments of friendſhip, eſteem, and 
reſpect, in a manner more ſimple, and 
leſs ſervile. Thus, the Greeks,. accy- 
ſtomed to the equality which reigns in 
free and popular ſtates, regarded as an 
inſupportable meanneſs, thoſe debaſing 

reſpects exacted from them by the 
kings of Perſia, for whoſe ſervice they 
came ſo courageouſly to expoſe their 
lves.. | 
Rome, formed of a- e mix- 
ture of different nations, long retained 
che roughnels of ber firſt inhabitants. 
The toils of war, and of a ruſtic lie, 
kept up their natural clowniſhneſs. Po- 
Utical order began to civikze them. ; 
Neceſſity rendered the lower people a 
ſubmiſſive and reſpectful. The great 
grew aftabic fram ambition, Plenty, in 
fine, luxury and letters, joined to their 


commerce witl. the Greeks, carried the 
Roman urbanky to its perfection to- 
wards the end of the republic, and un- # 
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der the firſt Emperors. It declined in- 


ſenſibly, and degenerated into inſipidi- 
ty and meanneſs, along with the de- 
cay of the empire. 
RomuLus had, in fome ſort, made 
two ſtates of his ſubjects, under the 
names of Patricians and Plebeians; but, 
that the difference of ranks might not 
impair the union which ought to ſubſiſt 
between them, he united and attach- 
ed theſe two different orders, by the ties 


of a reciprocal dependence. Every ple- 


beian might chuſe a patrician for his 
patron, and fo become his client. The 
duty of the patrons conſiſted. in protect- 
ing their clients, in pleading their cau- 
fes, in defending them from oppreſ- 
fion, in watching over their ſafety, and 
the proſperity of | their affairs, &c. 
That of the clients conſiſted in render- 
ing their patrons ſuch ſervices as de- 
pended upon them, in fuccouring them 
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on occaſions, and in aſſiſting them with 
their fortunes and perſons *. 

Bur the great, who at firſt had been 
diſtinguiſhed, and who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves from the lower people, on- 
ly to be their protectors, became, by 
exceſſive largeſſes, the maſters of an 

nity of voluntary ſlaves, of greedy 
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citizens, and intereſted clients. Then 
the meanneſs of the one, and the haug h- 
tineſs of the others, raiſed the ceremo- 
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When the republic had enlarged her power, 
entire cities and provinces choſe patrons at Rome. 
Theſe patrons aſſiſted them with their counſels. 
and their credit. The ſenate even often referred 
to them the deciſton of their differences and of 
their affairs; and theſe cities, and theſe provin- 
ees, remaining attached to their patrons, acknow- 

Tedged their good offices by all forts of * 
and by rich preſents. 

All Italy being engaged by oath to ſerve _ 
tavius in the war againſt Antony, the ſingle ci- 
ty of Bologna, which had always been under the 
protection of the Antonian family, demanded, and 
obtained permiſſion not to enter into that league a- 
£ainſt their patron, 
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nial to ſo great a height, that there was 
10 longer left any veſtiges of that equa- 
lity which is the firmeſt ſupport of re- 
publics. It was nothing but pride and 
vanity on the one fide, adulation and 
ſervitude on the other. 
Ix was an almoſt indeſpenſable obli- 
gation, that of going every morning to 
W the levee of perſons, to whom they ei- 
; ther were, or would appear attached. 
W The citizen, often even the magiſtrate, 
ran from door to door to pay his court 
to a great man; who went, in his turn, 
to pay the ſame homage to another. 
Juvenal has painted this very ſtrongly; 
he ſets them on foot very early, and 
does not even give them leiſure to tie 
their garters and ſhoe-ſtrings P; 


—_—— 7, 


a 


habet Trebius 64; 2h quod r umpore- 
ſomnum 


Debeat, et ligulas dimittere; ſollicitus, ne 


ne Tota ſalutatrix j jam turba peregerit orbem 
1d Sidertbus dubiis, aut illo tempore, quo ie 
a- Frigida circumagunt pigri farraca Bootz. 


Sat. 5. v. 19. 
al TRE 
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Tur younger Pliny calls theſe viſits 
officia antelucana . If they were trou- 
bleſome to thoſe that made them, they 
were not leſs ſo to thoſe who received 
them. Martial complains of a great 
man at Rome who had refuſed his. 


Since yeur return to Rome, I five times went, 
To wiſh you well, and pay my compliment. 
= ay not up, hath been my anſwer till: 
Adieu : yeu will not let me wiſh you' well. 
N Hay's Martial. 


Dicere de Lybicis reduci tibi gentibus Afer, 
Continuis volui quinque diebus ave. 
Non vacat, aut dormit, dictum «ft bis, terque 

reverſs. be 


Fam ſatis eft; non vis, Aſer, auere, vale. 
Lib. 9. ep. 8. 

The authors I have cited, lived under 
the Emperors Domitian, Nerva, and 
Trajan; but what they ſay of theſe vi- 
fits, was alſo practiſed in the times of 
the republic, with no other difference 
9 T2304. ep» 13; 

| but 


n er 4 


but in the motive. It was an homage 
paid to rank and virtue; and no other 
advantage was ſought from it, than to 
merit protection for offices and employ- 
ments. 5 
CictRo ſpeaks of it in many places. 
The ſtate of his houſe was anſwerable 


to his rank. His door was open to eve- 


ry ſtranger who deſerved any diſtinction. 
His apartments were filled in the 
morning with a multitude of citizens, 
who thought it an honour to attend 
his levee ; and Pompey himſelf diſdain- 
ed not to appear in that croud. Moſt 
part of them repaired thither, not mere- 
ly to pay a viſit of compliment, but to 
accompany him to the ſenate and to the 
forum, where they waited t to re- attend 
him to his houſe. 


Is wiſhing good- morrow, they kiſſ- 


ed their hand, and preſented it to the 


perſon they ſaluted; hence it was call- 
cd adoring; for it was > thus, as J have 
N already 
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already remarked, that they alſo ſaluted 
the gods ; with this difference, that they 
did not uncover to the gods, whereas 
they appeared bare-headed before the 
great. Kiſſing the hand of the perſon 
ſaluted, was equally a mark of reſpect. 
The military ſaluted by lowering their 
arms; but we do not find that tie ordi- 
nary ſalute was accompanied with any 
bending of the body, or any genu- 
flexion ; theſe were not introduced till 
long after the fall of the republic. 

Vrisirts were paid in a dreſs of 
ceremony. The veſtibule adorned 
with the buſts and ſtatues of the an- 
ceſtors of the maſters of the houſe, 
was the place of aſſembling, where 
the citizens preluded by civihties 
among themſelves, till their patron 
was viſible, or till they underſtood 
he had avoided their compliments. 
If he went out in public, the 
train of clients furrounded his chair; 
ſome 
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ſome ſignalized their zeal by keeping 
off the croud, others by keeping the 

neareſt to him, to ſee and attract his 
notice. 

Ix this manner was the firſt hour of 
the day filled up, and very often the ſe- 
cond; but, if this was cuſtomary, it 
was not an indiſpenſable law. The men 
of letters, people of buſineſs, and tra- 
ders, were wiſer than to throw away 
moments ſo precious. 

For the third hour, which fat 
to our nine 1n the morning, 1t was em- 
ployed in the affairs of the bar, except on 
the days which religion had conſecrated 
to reſt, or which were deſtined to things 
of more importance, ſuch as the comi- 
tia, or general aſſemblies. 

ITRHoSsE who did not attend the od 
ings as judges, or as parties, as advo- 
cates, or ſolicitors, were there as ſpec- 
tators, and in the times of the republic, 
as judges of the judges themſelves. 

E 15 Know, 


| 4 
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C Know,” ſaid Cicero, at the tribunal 


before which he was to accuſe Verres, 


„ know, that if you judge not Verres 
* as you ought, the Roman people 


ho hear me, will judge you your- 


e ſelves; and that if you do pardon 


*© the criminal, ye are to expect no 


* pardon.” 


In effect, in the , cauſes of private 


people, few, except the friends and re- 


lations of thoſe concerned, attended; 


but when any affair was in queſtion 


which intereſted the public, as, when a 


' magiſtrate, on leaving his office, was 


accuſed of malverſation, or of attempts 


againſt the liberty of his fellow-citizens, 


or of practices of oppreſſion, then the 


great ſquare, where the moſt important 


cauſes and law-ſuits were pleaded, was 
(carce ſufficient for all thoſe whom inter- 


— — 


eſt or curioſity drew thither *. 


* Hence the word forum, thè name given to 
| f the 
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WN a proconſul,  morcover, or a 
prætor, had given room for an accuſa- 
tion of extortion, of imbezzling the 
public treaſure, &c. each citizen, 
regarding the ſtate and the provinces 
with the {ame eye that the ſons of a fa- 
mily regard the eſtate of their father, 
repaired to theſe judicatures to incline 
the judges to acquit themſelves fait 
fully of their duties; while the friends 
of the accuſed, his relations and chil- 


the great ſquare, ſignified by metonymy the bar, 
ſituated between Mount Palatine and the Capitol. 
It was deſtined for the comitia and general aſſem- 
blies of the people, and for the adminiſtration of 
juſtice. Cæſar, and after him, Auguſtus enlarged 
it, on account of the great number of law-ſuits 
and parties. Auguſtus cauſed it to be covered in 
ſummer with a tilt, on account of the heat, which 
was exceſſive. This he did for the conveniency 
of thoſe whoſe affairs brought them thither, and 
particularly of the parties. In which, ſays Pliny, 
he certainly would not have had che approbation 
of Cato the Cenſor, who would have wiſhed, that 
to keep them thence, they had ſtrewed it with 
ſharp flints. Plin. hift. I. 19. c. 1. 


2 dren, 
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dren, all in mourning, endeavoured 
to ſoften them by their tears and ſo- 

licitations, and to ſecond the efforts of 
his advocates. 

Wurx there were none of theſe great 
1. cauſes, which was ſeldom the caſe from 
| the time the Romans were in poſſeſſion 
of all the provinces which compoſed 
their vaſt empire, the people were 
not the leſs frequent in the ſquares, and 
then wo to the magiſtrates whoſe con- 
duct was not irreproachable. They 
were the more expoſed to ſcandal, as 
there was no law to defend them. from 
it ; they ſpoke their minds freely. of the 
moſt reſpectable perſonages. In thoſe 
days of liberty, ſays Tacitus, they pu- 

niſhed actions only, and not words “. 
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* The natural jealouſy of tyrants, and the mi- 
ſerable ſituation of the Roman people, are finely 
painted by Tacitus, ſpeaking of the accuſation 
of Granius Marcellus: Haevitnbile crimen, ſays 
he, nam quia vera eraut, etiam dicta credeban- 
zur. 


TIBERIUS 
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TIBERIUs was the firſt who dared to 
puniſh diſcourſes and converſations on 
matters of ſtate as treaſonable. Nothing 
was looked on as indifferent. by this ty- 
rant, ſurrounded by informers, who. 
flattered his ſuſpicions. It was no- 
thing to keep ſpies over the looſer hours 
of winez a repartee, a jeſt, an un- 
guarded word dropt in the forum, or in 
feaſting, became crimes; they wanted 
to dive into the inmoſt thoughts; and a 
citizen could not be ſure of eicaping 
an accuſation by the utmoſt caution 
in words or actions. Things came to 
ſuch a pals, that it was a capital crime 
to have chaſtiſed a ſlave near a ſtatue or 
a picture of Auguſtus, to have ſtripped 
or changed their dreſs near one of 
them; to have carried into a neceſſary 
houſe any piece of coin 'or ingraved 
ſtone, which repreſented the image of 
the prince. 

Wuxx they had exhauſted the news 
E 3 of 
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of the town, they went on to thoſe of 
the provinces; a kind of curioſity not 
leſs intereſting ; ſince the provinces 
were not only become the patrimony, fo 
to ſpeak, of the citizens, who, when |? 
called to govern them, drew thence im- : 
menſe revenues; but were alfo the a- 
bode of a number of Roman knights, 
who there carried on a commerce as ad- 
vantageous to the public, a as lucrative 
to themſelves. 

Horace reckons the teaſing que- 
ſtions put to him on this ſubje&, in the 
number of the plagues and perplexities 
he underwent in the town, in lieu of the 

ſweet calm and tranquillity he een 
in the country. 


Frigidus a rofiris manat per compita ru- 
mor; 


Quicunque obvius 1 me vill, &e. 


2 Hor. Sat. I. 2. ſat. 6. 2 5 
Sou d 


l 
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Shou d any rumour, without head 
Or tail, about the ſtreets be ſpread, 
Whoever meets me gravely nods, 

And ſays, As you approach the god 

„It is no myſtery to you, 

« What do the Dacians mean to do?“ 
Indeed I know not — ** How you joke, 

« And love to ſneer at ſimple folk!“ 

But vengeance ſeize this head of mine, 
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FI have heard, or can divine — " 
« Then, prithee, where are Ceſar s 1 
ED Bands 


« Allotted their debenture-lands 2 us 
Altbo' I ſwear, I know no more 
Of that, than what was aſt d before; 
They fand amaz'd, and think me then 
The moſt reſerv'd of mortal men. 
Bewilder'd thus, amidſt a maze 
E I loſe the ſunſhine of my days, 
: Ai often wiſh, Oh ! when again 
= Shall I behold the rural plain? 
And when with books of ſages deep, 
Sequeſter” d eaſe and gentle ſleep, 
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In ſcveet oblivion, bliſsful balm ! 
The buſy cares of life becalm? 
Fran, Hor. 


ArLTaoven all the citizens in gene- 
ral gave theſe three hours to the fo- 
rum, yet there were ſome of them much 
more aſſiduous than others. Theſe 
were of thoſe loiterers who repaired thi- 
ther to fill up the void of an idle life. 
Horace calls them foren/es ; Plautus 
and Priſcian, ſubbaſilicani; and Ccelius 
writing to Cicero, ſabroftrani, or ſubro- 


ſtrarii; that is to ſay, folks attached to 


the forum, to the bar, the courts of 


Juſtice, (9/ilice*), and the tribunal of 


harangues, called roftra, from the 


names of the prows or ſtems of the 


ſhips taken from the Antiates. which 
ſerved to adorn it T. rd AUT 
Orrs, 


* Theſe were afterwards converted into chürch- 
es. Baſilica olim negotiis plena, nunc wotis. Auſon. 
+ From hence thele exprpſhons, aſcendere in 
Yoſirg, 
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OTrzRs, leſs idle, employed them- 
ſelves according to their condition, 
their dignity and deſigns. Many old ſe- 
nators were accuſtomed every morning 
to take ſeveral turns in the forum, by 


way of ſignal to thoſe who ſtood in need 
of their counſel “. 


Tur Roman knights conſtituted a 
bank, and kept a regiſter of treaties 
and lawful contracts. Candidates for 
offices folicited votes. Their relations 
and friends, their clients, even ſenators 


roftra, deſcendere de roftris, dicere pro roftri „ &C. 
meaning to mount the tribunal of harangues, to 
deſcend from it, to harangue the people, &c. 


* Towards the latter times of the republic, they 
fell upon another method; they gave audience in 
their own houſes, ſeated on a kind of throne, or 
raifed chair, and all who choſe were admitted. 
Such particularly was the cuſtom of the two Scæ- 
volæ, and eſpecially of the Augur, whoſe houſe 

had no other name than that of oracle of the city, 
oraculum civitatis, and was always open from day- 
break to all the citizens, notwithſtanding the age 
and infirmities of the maſter, 
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of the higheſt rank, through affection 
or complaiſance for theſe candidates, 
accompanied and recommended them to 
all they met: And becauſe it was a piece 
of politeneſs, and a mark of reſpect a- 
mongſt the Romans, as amongſt the 
Greeks, to call and falute people by 
their proper names and ſirnames, and 
ſcarce poſſible for a candidate to keep 
ſo many different names in his head; 
they had ſlaves on their left hand, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to indicate the names of 


paſſengers. 


- ALL the Romans Who had any pre- 
tenſions to honours, kept of theſe 
ſlaves, called nomenclatores; in their hou- 
ſes. Their ſole occupation was to learn 
the names of the citizens, their fortune, 
their rank, and their connections, and 
to diſtinguiſh their perſons at firſt ſight, 
in order to inform their maſters by a 
whiſper, and enable them to ſalute them 


with an air of acquaintance, to ſhake 
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hands, and talk familiarly when they 
met them in the ſtreets. 1 

THAT affability which has its uſe in 
all popular governments, was particu- 
larly neceſſary at Rome, where the peo- 
ple having much to beſtow, would have 
their favour eagerly courted ; and where 
elevation of ſentiment was ſo general, 
that the leaſt citizen thought himſelf as 
much ſuperior to thoſe of other cities, 
as the Roman: republic was to all the 
ſtates of the world. Thus Horace 
makes this civility ene to acquire 
dignities. 


Si 8 ſpecies, et gratia præſtat; 
Mercemur ſervum, qui dictet nomina, &c. * 
Mell then, if wealth alone our bleſs inſure, 
; Our fir/t, our late! toil ſhould wealth fecure 5 | 
If pride and public pomp the bleſſing claim, 
Let's buy a flave to tell each water's name, 


Hor. Epiſt. I. 1. ep. 6. 
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And give the hint, and ſs the croudeid 
e 5 : Xx 


T ftretch the civil hand to all we 1 

« The Fabian tribe his intereſt largely ſways 
ce This the Velinian; there a third, with eaſe, 

c Can give or take the honours of the ſlate, 
« The conſul's faſtes, and the prætor's ſeat 4 

« According to their age adopt them all, 

& And brother, . moſt facetious call.) 
Fran. Hor. 


Wuzn any magiſtrate of diſtinction 
returned from his province, they 
thronged out of the city in crouds to 
meet him ; and they attended him to his 
houſe, adorning the avenues to it with 
verdure and feſtoons. In like manner, 
when any magiſtrate departed for his 
goverament,. or for the army, or any Þ 
friend for a foreign country, they e- 
ſcorted him as far as they could; they 
ſet him on his road, and offered vows 
and prayers, in his preſence, for his ſuc- 
ceſsful journey and happy return. 
Livy obſerves, that Paulus EM-! 
LIUS 
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L1us went to take the command of the 


army againſt Hannibal, accompanied by 


the firſt among the Patricians, while the 
multitude followed Varro their idol; 


and that after the loſs of the battle of 


Cannæ, which he was the cauſe of, 


the citizens teſtified in this conjuncture 


fo much firmneſs and preatneſs of ſoul, 
that, ©n his return, all the orders went 
out to meet him, and returned him ſo- 
lemn thanks, for that he had not deſpair- 
ed of the ſafety of the ſtate, but Was 


come to teſume the helm, and place 
himſelf at the head of the laws and of 
the citizens, as judging | them not yor 


without reſource #. k. 172 | 
| Tnzy-:crouded : 1 meet an iu 


frious Exe when he was n Ir 


uo in tempore ipfo, adeo magno animo civi- 
tas * ut conſuli ex tanta clade, cujus ipſe cauſa 
maxima fuiſſet, redeunti, et obviam itum fre- 
quenter ab omnibus ordinbus fit, et grave actæ, 
od: de repubſica f non Aeéperaſſet. Tir. Liv. 
. 42. c. 61. ub Del A EGU OL 


F WAS 


; 
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was in ſome ſort to make reparation for 
the injuſtice that had been dane him. 


MzerTELLus Numipicus, driven from 
Rome by the faction of Marins, becauſe 
of his firmneſs and rectitude, having 


been recalled from exile, where he li- 


ved always equal to himſelf, when it was 
known that he was near arriving, the 
ſenate, and the people, the rich and the 
poor, in a word, the whole city, haſten- 
ed to meet him; inſomuch, as an hiſto- 
rian ſays, that no dignity nor triumph 
ever did him more honour than did the 
very cauſe of his exile, the wiſdom of 


his conduct while in it, and, laſtly, che 


glory of his return. 
Ciego, baniſhed and proſeribed by 
the intrigues and violence of Clodius, 


but recalled by the concourſe and ſuf. 


frage of all the different orders, expreſſ⸗ 
es himſelf in theſe terms upon his tri- 
umphant entry into Rome. All my 
route, ſays he, in one of the ha- 

rangues 


PONY 


RI IF 
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rangues which. he pronounced in the” 
ſenate, © all my route from Brunduſi- 


co 


cc 


66 


CC 


+» 


cc 


6c 


cc 


um te Rome, was lined with a con- 


tinued file of all the different people 
* of Italy. There was no diſtrict, no 


city, that ſent not deputations to 
congratulate me. What ſhall I ſay 


of the manner of my reception on 


my arrival at every place? how 


* from the cities and from: the villa- 


(e 


ges, fathers of families, with their 


wives and their children, either went 
before me, or appeared on the roads 
to teſtify their Joy? What ſhall I fay 


of the feſtivals that were celebrated 
on my account, with as much glad- 


neſs and pomp as thoſe which are 
Be conſecrated to the. honour of the 


immortal gods ? Bur, above all, the. 


day chat 1 re-entered Rome, that day: 
alone is worth to me an immortali- 


ty! On that day I had the ſenate 
and the whole people to receive me 
| "oy 04 © without: 
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*« without the gates; and Rome herſelf, 
e ſhaking from her foundations, ſeem- 
C ed to advance to embrace her preſer- 
% ver. One would have ſaid, that not 
< only the men and the women of all 
ages, of every rank and condition, 
but the walls themſelves, and the 
5 temples, entered into wee of 
„Joy at my approach.” 


ALL this was obſerved A the re- 
public, as under the Cæſars: but in the 


latter times, there was introduced a- 


mongſt the great, a ſort of madneſs that 


had had no example. They did not think 
themſelves magnificent enough, if they 


did not ſhew'thernſelves in public with a 


numerous train of litters, preceded and 
followed by ſlaves, freed men, and cli- 
ents. Fhat vanity was expenſive : they 
were obliged to pay thoſe who aſſiſted 
that pomp. Juvenal, * who has deſcri- 
Ke ME EP x beg 


. Nune fortuls pio | 
Limine parva ſedet, turbæ rapienda togatæ. 


Ulle 


bed it, an that there were people: 
of quality and magiſtrates, whom ava- 
rice engaged to ſwell the troop of thoſe 
worthleſs courtiers, and to receive cer- 
tain portions in victuals or money, 
which the great cauſed to be diſtribu- 

ted at their gates to their clients, and toy 
their courtiers, in the view of augment- 
92 ing the number of them, and ſwelling. 
© out their train 


« FER. 4 


LasTLy; 


Ille tamen faciem prius inſpicit, et trepidat, ne 
Suppoſitus venias, ac falſo nomine poſcas. 
Agnitus accipies. jubet a præcone vocari 
Ipſos Trojugenas: nam vexant limen et ipſi 
Nobiſcum. Da prætori, da deinde tribuno. 
Sed libertinus prior eſt. Tuv. ſat. I. J. gz. 
They called theſe portions ſportula. This word 
i the diminutive of Horta, from the verb a/por-- 
tare; one and the other originally ſignified a wic- 
ker baſket, or pannier of reeds, or branches of o- 
fier, interwoven. They extended it afterwards to 
ſignify vaſes, or meaſures proper to contain bread, 
feſh, and other meats, which they diſtributed on. 
certain occaſions ; and, by metonymy, the diftri- 
butions I have mentioned above, In time, they 
F 3 employed: 
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LasTLY, came the ſixth. hour, or 
mid-day. Every one went home and 
dined ſlightly, according to- the regi- 
men univerſally obſerved at Rome, and 
Which is ſtill 2 there at this 
day. 


21 


CHAP. 200 


Of the occupati ons of the ibis Of 
the play of tennis, Of walks. Of 
galleries and. porticoes.. Of the occupa- 
tions and converſations there, Of pu- 
blic and private libraries. Of exerciſes. 
Of the aqueducts and baths. 


IJ Have divided the day into twelve 
hours, conformably to the. cuſtom 


employed it to ſignify every kind of public feaſt, 
where all were invited without diſtinction, and 
where each received his portion in a baſket, At 
length, the word /portula was applied to all ſorts 
of preſents and diſtributions, of what nature ſoe- 


rer they Were. | 
| - eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed amongft the Romans. I have 
followed the citizen from the morning 


to mid-day, to the temples, the pala - 
ees of the great, the forum, &c. and 
into all the places where religion, am- 
bition, intereſt, civility, the connec- 
tions of blood and of friendſhip, called 
him. I am going at preſent to accom- 
pany him where-ever the care of his 
health, and the love of allowable plea- 
ſure, will conduct him. 

Trosz who directed the principal ac- 
tions of their life to the good of their 
country, or of their family, regarded 


the ſix firſt hours of the day as a time 


devoted to labour, and took no plea- 


The men attended to the buſineſs with - 


out doors, the women to the domeſtic 
affairs. Thus they lent each other mu- 


tual aſſiſtance, labouring in concert for 
the good of their family, and for their 
eommon intereſt. ach e 


* 


| Axp 
FA. wo. t36 ES 
f."'# 4 1 3 
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Axp though it was a. cuſtom to 
give all the afternoon to pleaſure, as: 


all the forenoon to buſineſs; yet labori- 


ous perſons did not always make ſo e- 
qual a diviſion; they puſhed their work- 
ing time much beyond the ordinary 
dounds, and often even to the tenth 


hour of the day : but theſe were rare 


characters, and fitter to give good ex- 
amples, than to follow bad: cuſtoms. 


Theſe were people whoſe life is a per- 


petual cenſure of that of others; true 


magiſtrates, who had devoted them 


felves to the care of the public wel- 


fare; zealous orators, who thought 


themſelves reſponſible for the preſerva- 


tion of the unhappy, whoſe defence 


they had undertaken. | 
Such was an AsSinivs PoLL10; 
whom Horace calls the firmeſt ſupport 
of accuſed innocence, and the oracle 
of the ſenate; and who was, ſays Se⸗ 
neca, ſo regular in the diſtribution of 
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his time, that he wrought always till 
the tenth hour, that is, till four in the 
afternoon : but, that hour once paſt, 
he would not even open a letter, from 
whence ſoever it came, for fear of find- 
ing ſomething in it which ſhould give 
him more work than he had preſcribed: 
himſelf. for that day, or that might 
trouble the repoſe to- which he n. 
the reſt of it. 

Jo conſider only the 3 life of ; 


2 2 citizen, it appears, that the greateſt: 


number employed the. morning in the 
temples, the palaces of. the great, in 


the forum, at the bar, and in ſoliciting 


their affairs; and that they deſtined the 


reſt of the day to-vifits and aſſemblies, 
tothe walks and baths, to feaſting and 


pleaſures, to the care of health and ex- 


erciſes; amongſt others, to that of the” 


hand-ball and tennis. 


Tux Romans had taken that 15 
from the Greeks, to wit; the great and 
—_ little 
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little ball, follis et folliculus. They drove 

the firſt with the hand, armed with a 
fort of gauntlet, and the other yrich the 
fiſt; whence it received the name of Fol- 7 
lis pugillaris, or pugillatorius. It Was | 

ſo light, that the leaſt robuſt could ma- 
nage it. The ball, called pila zrigona- 

. tis, not from its figure, for it Was 

round, but from the number of play-- 

ers, who placed in a triangle, toſſed it 


F from one to the other. The village. 
| | ball, pila paganica . This laſt was f. 
1 tiguing and difficult on account of the. 
FT hardneſs and bulk of the balls. 
F LasTLY, the harpaſtum, ſo called: 
from the verb dee, rapro, to ſnatch;, | 
becauſe they ſnatched the ball from 
each other. To play at this, they di- 
vided themſelves into two troops, which 
were placed at e diſtances from a 


* This was probably the ſame as the foot-ball | 
of the Engliſh peaſants. Sy 
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Tine drawn in the middle of the ſpot, 
and on which they placed the ball. Be- 
hind-each troop was drawn another line, 
which marked on either fide the limits 
of the gatiie, and from whence the 
players on each fide ran towards that in 
the middle, to ſeizeſthe ball, and ſend 
it beyond the line which bounded the 
ground of their antagoniſts * 
'SUETONI1US, in the life of Regufm, 
reckons the play of the little ball and 
the tennis-ball in the number of the a- 
> muſements of that prince. Valerius 
| DARIN + beinen, that the | famous 


. The balls SD uſe of in theſe games, were 
made of ſeveral pieces of leather or ſtuff ſewed 
together like a bag: they filled them more or lefs 
with feathers, wool, bran, fig-ſeeds, or ſand, &c. 
according to the ſize they wanted them, and as 
they. would have them more or leſs hard, heavy, or 
light. They drove them commonly with the 
and; ſometimes. they armed their fiſts with 
thongs, which making many folds, formed a kind 
of gauntlet, which ſerved the ancients inſtead, of 
dattledores and rackets, n 


+ Lib. 8. C. 8 f 
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lawyer ScvoLA took the exerciſe of 
tennis to unbend himſelf after the fa- 
tigues and labours of the bar. Plutareh* 
obſerves, that the very day that Catꝰ U- 
ticenſis failed of the poſt of - conſul, he 
went to play at tennis, and then walk- 
ed according to his cuſtom in the,fo- 


rum. Whereas, the day that a candi- 


date had milled an ofñice, was common- 
ly a day of mourning for him, for his 
relations, his family, and his friends. 
Ter all the Romans did not make it 
a rule to play at tennis or at the hand- 
ball. + Horace being on a Journey with 
Mzcenas, Virgil, and ſome other per- 
ſons of the court of Anguftus, Mace 
nas went to play at tennis, while Virgil 
and Horace, whoſe conſtitutions were 
little adapted for violent exerciſe, choſe 
to go to ſleep. brett 
SciP1o AFRICAnvs amuſed hirnſel 


* Plat. 3 in Cat. Min. DN 1 5 15 
++ Hor. Sat. I. 1. fat. 5. 


with 
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with dancing z not, fays Seneca, in thoſe 
_ effeminate dances which ſhew the cor- 
ruption of manners; but in thoſe ma- 


ſculine ſprightly dances, which were in 


uſe amongſt the ancients, and which 
their enemies themſelves might have 
ſeen, without abating any thing of the 
eſteem and veneration they had concei- 
ved for their virtues *. The greateſt 
number took the air on foot, in a car- 
riage, or in a litter; two forts of air- 
ings, of which the one was called am- 
bulatio, the other geſtatio. 


Ix the early times, the Romans took 


the exerciſe of walking in places which 
nature ſeemed to have formed on pur- 


85 e 
Scipio triumphale illud et militare corpus 


movigad numeros. non molliter ſe infiingens, ut 


nunc mos eſt, etiam inceſſu ipſo ultra muliebrem 
mollitiem fluentibus; ſed ut illi antiqui viri ſole- 
bant, inter luſum ac feſta tempora, vifilem in mo- 
dum tri pudiare, non facturi detiimentum, etiam ſi 
2b hoſtibus ſuis ſpectarentur. 


L. Ai. Senec. de trang. an c. 15. 


2 peſe 
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pole for thoſe who followed her inno- 
cent laws. The murmurs of a gentle 
brook, the refreſhing coolneſs. of a 
grove, a flowery lawn preſented by 
chance, were to them inſtead of thoſe 
ſplendid buildings which the luxury of 
ſucceeding ages invented for the ſame 
purpoſes. This people, originally ſo 
poor and ſimple, became ſo delicate and 
ſo nice, that they could no longer enjoy 
the pleaſures of repoſe or of walking, 
unleſs enhanced by great expenſe, They 
would no longer allow their pleaſures to 
depend upon the temperature of the 
air. It was not reaſonable, according to 
them, to wait for fair weather to take 
the air, nor to expoſe their equipages 
to the inconveniencies of rain and of 
dirt. They had recourſe to art, and 
made themſelves covered walks and] 
long galleries of equal neatneſs and 
magnificence. 

Tursz galleries were upper by 


columns 


ONE 
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columns of marble, inlaid and overcaſt 
alſo with marble, with ſuperb arches : 


they were adorned with ſtatues and pic- 


tures, and all the moſt beautiful works 
of art; particularly from the time that 
the taſte and paſſion for all maſter- 
pieces in them was introduced at 
Rome, and that the great and rich 
made a practice of ſtripping cities and 


whole provinces of all they could find 


of them. 
Dux the firſt five ages, and ſome 


time beyond them, Rome abounding in 


arms, and the bloody ſpoils of the bar- 
barians, crowned with triumphal mo- 
numents and trophies, preſented to the 
eye a martial ſpectacle, becoming a war- 
hke and a conquering nation. She was 
unacquainted with the works of art till 
after Marcellus, Scipio, Paulus AÆmilius, 
Mummius, & c. had expoſed to her eyes 
all that was found moſt excellent in this 
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kind in Syracuſe, in Aſia, in en 
and in Corinth. 


Tus ſpectacle ſoon inſpired the Ro- 
mans with a taſte for all theſe vain, 
ornaments; and to ſatisfy it, they ſtuck 
at no ſort of rapine and violence. 
4 The ſtatues and pictures which Mar- 
c cellus tranſported from Syracuſe to 
“ Rome,” ſays Livy “, cc were indeed 
the polls of Ge enemies, ac- 
quired by the right of war; yer from 
e thence we are to date that autlacious 
e cupidity which led the Ronians to 
2 pillage without diſtinction, and with- 
5 out ' ſcruple, in the provinces, the 


* . — Ornamenta urbis, ſigna tabulaſque, 
quibus abundabant Syracuſæ, Romam devexit. 
Hoſtium quidem illa ſpolia, et parta belli jure: 
ceterum inde primum initium mirandi Græcarum 
artium opera, licentizque huic facra profanaque 
omnia vulgo ſpohandi, factum eſt, quæ poſtremo 
in Romanos Deos. templum idipſum primum, 
quod a Marcello eximie ornatum eſt, vertit. 

x To Lev. 5 , 48. 
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temples of the gods, and the houſes 


of private men, to poſſeſs themſelves 
of thoſe maſterpieces of the Greeks, 


which till then had been neither e- 


ſteemed nor known; and, laſtly, to ex- 
erciſe their ſacrilegious thefts even 
upon the temples of Rome ; upon 


thoſe very temples which Marcellus 


had ſo magnificently adorned, and 


which formerly attracted the curioſi- 


ty of ſtrangers.” 


Tux leaſt criminal method they fell 
upon, was to buy at a low price, things 
beyond all price. The government of 


the conquered countries offered them 
frequent occaſions. While the manners 
remained yet uncorrupted, governors 
were not allowed to purchaſe any thing 
trom the people whom the ſenate ſub- 
mitted to them : but when theſe were 
changed, ſome openly carried off e- 


very thing, without even mentioning 
payment; others, more wary in their 


45 q ſteps, 
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ſteps, borrowed, under plauſible pretexts, 
from the cities and private perſons, 


whatever they were poſſeſſed of moſt 
precious; and if ſome thought fit to 
make reſtitution, moſt part appropriated 


them by force and violence. 


WE can ſcarce believe what Cicero re- 


lates of the horrible exceſſes which 
Herres committed while he was Prætor 


in Sicily. He carried off marbles, bron- 
zes, ſtatues, pictures, and all the works 
of art, of whatever value or kind they 
were. He ſtripped cities, temples, and 
private houſes.  M oft of the other go- 
vernors were little inferior to him in 
this kind of robbery. It was, who. 
thould pillage the moſt openly, and 
_ whe ſhould with moſt magnificence 
ador.. their town and country houſes. 
Their galleries were filled with all of 


this kind that was moſt excellent. 
VIrRVvius and Columella lay down 


the method of conſtructing and diſpo- 
| ſing 
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ſing theſe galleries, to make them fit 


For all ſeaſons. The ſides were pierced 


with many windows, cloſed with a tranſ- 


parent ſtone*, In winter they opened 


them to the ſouth to let in the ſun, and 
in ſummer to the north to admit the 
cool air. 


Tur 


The learned are divided about this tranſpa- 


rent ſtone, /apis ſpecularis. Some maintain that 
it was the ſame which the Greeks called 4s; 


others, the adgyverTape; of the ancients ; ſome, 


that it was the ſtone census. SALM ASLUS 


maintains that the Japis ſpecularis and the Giſyirn; 
are the ſame thing. M. 4% Valais inelines to 
think, that it was only what is called :alc in Ger- 


many and in France: not that common talc which 
is found in. moſt quarries, but that white tranſpã- 
rent talc which 1s ſtill found at this day in Muſco- 
vy. The principal uſe of the /apis /pecularis, a- 
mongſt the Romans, was for their windows, Se- 
neca mentions it as a thing eſtabliſhed of old. 


They alſo employed it in making the glaſſes for 


* Pliny ſpeaks of the @;ſ,;7y; thus. Nerone principe 

in Cuppadocia repertus eft lapis duritia marmoris, candidus atque 

tranſlucens, etiam gue parte fulvæ inciderant wene, ex argue 
mento Phengites appellati, Plin. nat, tuft, I. 36. c. 22. 
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Tux great had theſe galleries round 
their houſes; many of them alſo even 
in the country. They made a part of 
their gardens which incloſed within their 
bounds ſheets of water, and fiſh-ponds, 
fields, meadows, orchards, alleys, par- 
terres, groves, and woods. There is fre- 
quent mention of the gardens of Lucullus, 


of Cæſar, &c. Tacitus ſays, that Nero 
laid open his gardens to the people, in 


order to ſhelter the wretches whoſe hou- 
ſes he had burnt for a repreſentation of 
the conflagration of Troy. 

Hok ace declaims againſt that build- 
ing-madneſs which in his time was likely 


to fill Italy with theſe ſorts of caſtles, : 


the covered litters of the Roman ladies. As to 
glaſs-windows, they were in uſe in the fifth centu- 
ry, ſince St Jerom ſpeaks of them; but they were 
rare. It was ſtill a luxury in the 13th and 14th 
century. This art, carried into England by the 
French, about the year 1180, was looked upon 
as A piece of great magnificence, 


and, 
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and, by way of contraſt, oppoſes the 
examples not only of Romulus, but al- 
ſo of Cato, and of thoſe ather found- 
ers of the Roman greatneſs, who ſought 
no other places for repoſe or for walk- 
ing, but the firſt verdure that nature pre- 
ſented; and if they had any fine block 
of marble, they employed it rather 
in embelliſhing the temples. of the 
gods, the public buildings and ſquares, 
than in . vaſt galleries for their 
own private uſe * | 


jam pauca aratro o jugera regiz 
Moles relinquent'; = - -- - - - SANE 
= - - - - -- Nen ita Romuli 
Iiaicriptum, et intonſi Catonis 
Auſpicſis, veterumque norma. 
Privatus illis cenſus erat brevis, 
Commune magnum: nulla decempedis 
Mletata privatis opacam * | 
Porticus excipiebat Aron : 
Nec fortuitum ſpernere ceſpitem 
Leges finebant, oppida publico 
EY Sum jubentes, et deorum _ 
Templa novo decorare ſaxo. 
| Her. Carm, I. 2. dd. 15. 
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Tur youncErR PLiny makes a de- 
fcription of his country-houſes and gal- 


leries, which is admired at this day. 
Nero had embelliſhed his palace with 


porticoes three thouſand paces in length, 
which were thence called porticus millia- 
riæ. Cicero had built in his houſe at 


Tuſculum halls and galleries, in imitation 
of the ſchools and porticoes of Athens. 


Adorned with the fineſt ſtatues and beſt 
paintings of Greece, he gave them the 
names of gymnaſia and of arademies ; 
and their uſe was the ſame, for his phi- 


loſophical conferences with his learned 


friends. 

Ir was commonly in theſe galleries 
hat they paſſed the firſt hours after din- 
ner, alone, or in company with their 
friends; each employed himſelf there 
according to his taſte and character. 

Ou converſations,” ſays Cicero, 
turn commonly upon our own affairs, 
& or thoſe of the public, or upon ſome 

« point 
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point of erudition; and, when, they 


wander from - theſe ſubjects, care 
- muſt be taken to bring them back; 


but, as every one has not the ſame 
taſte, attention ſhould be given how 


far converſation may be carried with- 


out wearineſs ; far from ingroſſing it, 
every one muſt have his turn. 


% Cart too ſhould be taken that 


grave matters be ſeriouſly ſpoken of, 


and raillery confined to ſubjects 


where it may be admitted: but, a- 


bove all, we ſhould be cautious ne- 


ver to let any thing eſcape that de- 
notes any vice 1n the manners ; and 
nothing. can be à plainer mark of 
ſuch vice than falling upon the abſent 


with ſlander and inve&ive, and ta- 
king pleaſure to turn them into ridi- 


cule. Our diſcourſes muſt alſo be ex- 


empt from paſſion, and neither an- 


ger, envy, ſloth, nor effeminacy, 
ſuffered to appear amongſt us. They 
& ſhould 
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4 ſhould be even always acompani- 
« ed with marks of friendſhip and 
<« deference for thoſe who ſpeak to us. 


In a word, nothing is more unbecd- 
ming than boaſting and ſelf-praiſe'; 
'66 eſpecially when it is ſupported by 


“ untruths; for that is to expoſe one's 
« ſelf to the raillery and contempt of 
« all mankind *.“ 

Sven were the maxims of converſa- 
tion generally followed by wiſe and vir- 


N 


tuous perſons. They not only avoided 


ſaying any thing inconſiſtent with deco- 


rum and purity of manners, any thing 
that could give offence; but even in 
their gay and ſportive converſations they 


never tranſgreſſed the laws of decency 


and good manners: the men always 


attentive to the regard that is due to 
the modeſty of the ſex; the women 

A OW Be 0 — ATA: . 
alſo reſpecting it; good nature and 


* Cic. de offic, 1. 1. e. 37. TH 
| delicacy 
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delicacy refined, as prudence and wiſ- 
dom regulated their diſcourſe. 


Taz old men, in company with 


young people ; fathers and mothers, in 
preſence of their children, were ſo re- 
ſerved and circumſpect, as never to ſtart 
a ſubject which could raiſe any falſe 
prejudice in their minds, or kindle any 
unlawful paſſion in their hearts. Perſua- 
ded that children let nothing eicape 


which can give them a handle to imi- 


tate, or authority to deſpiſe thoſe who 
give them ill examples, they reſpected 
their preſence, that their commands 

might be reſpected. 
Nor but that puns and quibbles, 
looſe and indecent diſcourſe, flaitery, 
{candal, and calumny, were already but 
too often the ſubject of many converia- 
tions, which often degenerated into con- 
teſts and abuſe; but this licentiouſ- 
neſs had place only amongſt mean ſouls, 
abandoned to the impetuofity of their 
paſſions, amongſt thoſe wicked and dan- 
H gerous 
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gerous characters which Horace thus 
paints: 


abſentem qui redit amicum ;; 


Qui non defendit alio culpante, &c X. 


Le who malignant tears an abſent friend, | 
Or, when attach d by others, don't defend; | 
Fo trivial burſts of laughter ſtrives to raiſe, 
And courts of prating petulance the praiſe ; 
Of things he never ſaw who tells his tale, 
And friendſhips ſecrets knows not to conceal, 
This man ts vile; here, Roman, fix your mark, 
His foul is black as his complexion dark. 
Fran. Hor. 


BesiDES converſation, play, and o- 
ther cuſtomary diverſions, they exer- 
ciſed themſelves in theſe galleries, in 
walking on foot or being carried in lit- 
ters, or ſedans, or carriages. When the 
ladies met in them, they formed circles 
and converiaiions amongſt themſelves, 
or elſe joined thoſe of the men, and 
partook in their amuſements; and all 
ſment their time there in buſineſs or in 


Hor. Sat. I. 1, fat; 4: 
paſtimes, 
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paſtimes, as beſt ſuited their particular 
taſtes. | | 

. Caixcino poets took advantage of 
the abundant leiſure of theſe places to 
utter the fruits of their muſes ; which 
gave occaſion to Juvenal to ſay, that the 
alleys and galleries of Fronto ought to 
know, and repeat like the echo, the 
fables of Eolus, Macus, Jaſon, the Cy- 
clops, and all other hackneyed ſubjects 
of poetry *. 

Mex of letters employed themſelves 
in reading, or in conferring on ſome 
point of literature. Well-ftored libra- 
ries within reach of theſe galleries, ſup- 
plied all neceſſary help. The great, 
who protected talents, arts, and ſcien- 
ces, and cultivated them themſelves, 
took care to form numerous libraries, 


* Frontonis platani, convulſaque marmora cla- 
mant 
Semper, et aſſiduo ruptæ lectore column, 
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which they opened to the cui ious and 
the learned. 

Trzy were filled with books, by fo 
much the more Precious, as their ac- 
quifition was difficult in times when 
printing had not yet rendered them 
common. FN were wrote upon leaves 
of a kind of paper made of the thin 
uns of a plant called Ppaprrus, which 
grows in Egypt; or upon parchment, 
called charta Pei gamena, becauſe it was 


at Pergamus that the art of dreſling it 


was invented *. The! y paſted theſe 
leaves 


The invention of paper made of rags, pounded. 
and boiled, belongs to the 14th century. Cortufius, 
an hiſtorian of Padua, f peaks of one Pax, who eſta- 
bluned a manufacture of it at Padua, more than 
a0 age before the invention of printing. This laſt, 


we know, took birth at Ma yeuce, about the mid- 


dle of the 15th Century. It is attributed to three 
Citizens of that city, Joaunes Cuitenberg, Joannes 
Fauſtis, end Peter 0715 on, Or Scheer, the ſon- in- 
Lny of this laſt. M. SCuozpeLin, in his diſſer- 
tation upon printing, pretends, on the contrary, 


that Gaircyberg made the ff trials Cf it in the 


city 
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leaves together, end to end, and made 
a roll of them, which they covered 
with leather or filk ; they ſhut up this 
roll with claſps, which held by the co- 
ver, on which was written the title of 
the book. Slaves who had learning, 
were charged with this care; others ſer- 
ved for library-keepers. They called 
the firſt librarii, and the laſt, a bibHhothe - 
cis. This way of rolling up books gave 
them the name of volume, which re- 
mains to ours. 

LveviLus favouring letters, and cu- 
rious of books, amaſſed a great num- 
ber of them, and ſpared nothing to pro- 
cure the beſt copies. The uſe which he 
made of his library, was ſtill more com- 
mendable than the care he took to form 
it. The halls where the books were 
repoſited, the gardens to which they 
anſwered, the cloſets for ſtudy, were o- 


city of Strafbourg, ahout the year 1440; and that 
ten years afterwards, he carried his art to May- 
ence, LN 
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pen to all the world. The Greeks who 
were at Rome, repaired thither as to the 
palace of the muſes : often Lucullus him- 
{elf came to converſe with them on ſome 
matter of literature. He protected 
them, admitted them to his table, and 
aſſiſted them in their affairs; inſomuch, 
adds Plutarch, * that his houſe was the 
aſylum and the Prytaneum of all the 
Greeks at Rome . 

War I have here ſaid regards 017 
the galleries and libraries of private 
people. There were alſo public ones. 
The love of letters had led Cz/ar to em- 
ploy the learned Farro in amaſſing nu- 
merous libraries of Greek and Latin 
authors, which he deſtined for the uſe 
of the public ; but a too ſudden death, 
adds Suetonius 4, brought to nothing 


— 


In vit. 1 ndl. 
+ The Prytaneum was the place at Ae 
where the magiſtrates diſtributed. juſtice, and 


maintained, at the public expenſe, thoſe who had 


rendered ſervices to the Rate, 


1 In vit. Cæſ. c. 44. 


4. 


the 
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the execution of that deſign, as well ag 
all the vaſt projets which this maſter 
of the empire revolved in his mind. 
Tux firſt public library which was 
ſeen at Rome, was that which Aſinius 
Pollio * eſtabliſhed in the temple of Li- 
berty upon Mount Aventine. He pla- 
ced there the ſtatues of the moſt learn- 
ed men of antiquity. Varro was the 
only one of the living, out of the great 
number that flouriſhed at Rome, to 
whom he did that honour ; a diſtinction, 
according to Pliny f; more glorious for 
Varro 


Aſinii Pollionis hoc Romæ inventum, qui 
primus bibliothecam dicando ingenia hominum 
rempublicam fecit. An priores cœperint Alexan- 
driæ et Pergami reges qui bibliothecas magno cer- 
tamine inſtituere, non facile dixerim. Plin. hift. 
nat. J. 35. 6:2. 


+ Varronis in bibliotheca, quæ prima in orbe 
ab Afinio Pollione ex manubus publicata Rome 
eſt, unius viventis poſita imago eſt : hand minore 
(ut equidem reor) gloria, principe oratore et cive, 
ex illa ingeniorum, quæ tunc fuit multitudine, u- 
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Varro than the naval crown which he 
received from Pompey in the war againſt 
the pirates. Pollo, we know, lived un- 
der Auguſtus; he had merited the ho- 
nour of a triumph; but what juſtly 
places him in the rank of illuſtrious men, 
is the variety of talents which he poſ- 
ſeſſed : orator, poet, hiſtorian , he ex- 
celled in all theſe characters; and the 
| honour, which was his, of being the 
firſt who conſecrated to learning a pu- 
blic library at Rome, animated the em- 
perors themſelves to follow his exam- 
ple. 

Tur uſually placed theſe libenries 
adjoining to temples, and ſurrounded 
them with porticoes for the uſe and con- 
venience of the public : vaſt and ſuperb, 
they were deſtined not merely for a re- 
ceptacle of numerous collections of 


books, but they were alſo places for aſ- 


ni hanc coronam dante, quam cum eidem magnus 
Pompeius piratico ex bello navalem dedit. Plin. 
Biſt. nat. l. 7. c. zo. 

ſembling 
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ſembling the learned, where their con- 
ferences nouriſhed emulation, and 
ſtrengthened the taſte for letters. 
Avcvsrus had made an academy of 
the library, which he joined to the tem- 
ple of Apollo Palatinus, where the 
judges examined new poetical works; 
and thoſe which appeared worthy to be 
tranſmitted to poſterity, were placed in 
the library, with the portrait of the 
author; a powerful encouragement of 
the arts, for thoſe eſpecially who are a- 
nimated by glory, and led to perfection 
by the love of fame. Auguſtus cherifh- 
ed the arts, as all great princes have e- 
ver done; he cultivated them himſelf, 
and his protection was conſtantly grant- 
ed, and his favour extended to thoſe 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in them. 
We know how they flouriſhed in his 
time, which is become the epocha and 
the ſtandard of good taſte, | 
THERE were then three public libra- 
ries at Rome; and their number was 
ſoon 
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ſoon augmented. It aroſe to twenty- 
nine. Veſpaſ 5an placed one in the tem- 
ple of Peace. Domition re-eſtabliſhed 
thoſe which the fire had conſumed, He 
collected copies from all parts, and ſent 
able tranſcribers to Alexandria, to take 
copies of all the books he had not, and 
render more corre& thoſe he had, 

Or all theſe libraries, the moſt con- 
| fiderable was the Palatine, and the Ul- 
pian; one ſo called from Mount Pa- 
latine, where Auguſtus had placed it; 
and the other from the name of its 
founder the Emperor Unpius Trajan, 
which Dioclgſian cauſed to be tranſported 
into the baths which he built. 

Tux galleries, which ſerved for pu- 
blic walks, were porticoes adjoining ta 
the temples, to the theatres, the courts 
of juſtice, (b2/ilice), &c. raiſed upon 
ſquare columns. They had open 
piazzas which afforded ſhelter in every 
kind of weather, and had different ex- 
poſures according to the ſeaſon. Some- 

times 
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times the ſenate and the tribunals aſ- 
ſembled beneath theſe porticoes, to ad- 
miniſter juſtice, to ratify contracts and 
public acts, to give audience to ambaſ- 
ſadors, &c. Sometimes merchants 
there expoſed to ſale, ſtatues, pictures, 
vaſes, and other rich merchandiſe. 

THEs: porticoes multiplied under 
the emperors, moſt of them emulouſly 
ſtriving to ſurpaſs each other in this kind 
of magnifecnce. Beſides the columns 
of porphyry which Auguſtus raiſed round 
the temple of Apollo, there were the 
ſtatues of the fifty Danaides, and ma- 
ny paintings of the moſt excellent ma- 
ſters. To that of Octavia, they had 
annexed the ſtandards and other milita- 
ry inſignia, which the Dalmatians had 
formerly taken from the army of Do- 
mitius, and which had been newly re- 
taken. 

Acriepa had cauſed to be ad 
in that which he conſecrated to Nep- 
tune, the whole hiſtory of the Argo- 

| nauts, 
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nauts, in acknowledgment for his na- 
val victories. The portico of Catulus, 
in the times of the republic, was deck- 
ed with the ſpoils of the Cimbri. Thoſe 
of Livia, of Nero, and of his ſucceſſors, 
had all the beauties and all the rarities 
capable of attracting ſpectators, and 
heightening the pleaſures of the 
walk *, For the young people, and 
thoſe who ſtill enjoyed ſtrength and vi- 
gour, inſtead of. gentle walking, they 
either played at tennis, or exerciſed 
themſelves in the Campus Martius, in all 
that could render them active, and form 
them to the trade of war. They mount- 


The Romans had alſo grottoes built in form 
of galleries, vaulted for coolneſs. The younger 
Pliny, who had of them in his country-houſes, 
calls them ſubterranea porticus, & crypto-porticus, 
epiſt. 1. 5. 6. 30. Theſe grottoes ſerved the faith- 
ful for retreats during the rage of perſecution. 
The martyrologiſts ſay, that St Laurence, who 
ſuffered martyrdom under Valerian, carried food, 
and diſtributed the money of the church to the 
Chriſtians who were hid in the grotto of Nepo- 


tian. 
ed 
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ed the horſe, darted the lance, drew 
the bow, hurled the quoit, &c.; and 
that there might be no relaxation in 
theſe games, which paſſed for the beſt 
{-hool of the Roman youth, they had 
ſeparate places for each exerciſe ; ; they 
called them AREA, or ARE OLE; and 
all was carried on under the eyes of per- 
ſons, whoſe preſence alone excited emu- 
lation. 5 | 
I snarL ſay nothing here of the o- 
ther parts of the Roman gymnaſtics. I 
ſhall only obſerve, that the whole con- 
chaded about the eighth or ninth hour, 
that is, about three in the afternoon ; 
and then every one repaired in haſte to 
the publio or private baths. Tt was 
natural that there ſhould be more liber- 
ty in the private baths, where each was 
left to his own fancy but, for the public 
baths, they were opened by the ringing 
of a bell Aways at the ſame hour; and 
E e 
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thoſe who came too late, ran the riſk of 
bathing in cold water. 
Redde filam ſouat æs thermarum ludere per- 
gs? 1 
Virgine vis ſola lotus abire demum x. 
ſays Martial, that is, Quit the 
„ball. The bell rings for the baths, 
«© Do you continue to play? You want 
then to return home, bathed only in 
ce the cold waters of the fountain Vir- 
0 g0 * h 


In northern countries, and even in 


Italy, for many ages paſt, they are not 
by a great deal ſo regular in bathing. 


The uſe of linen, and of ſhoes and 


* Mart. I. 14. ep. 152. | by 

+ The fountains at Rome had particular 
names, as they have ſtill. This one was called 
Aqua Virgo, Virgin-water, according to ſome, on 
account of its unſullied clearneſs ; and according 
to others, becauſe a young woman had ſhewn 
this ſpring by chance to ſoldiers who ſought wa- 


ter. Agrifpa brought this water to Rome in the 


year 737. | 
ſtockings, 
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ſtockings, has rendered that of the bath 


much leſs neceſſary: but, amongſt the 
Romans, the little trouble it coſt them, 
the pleaſure and advantage they found 
in it, and the great leiſure they enjoyed 
towards the end of the republic, and 
under the firſt Cæſars, engaged every 
citizen, of whatever rank, to be aſſidu- 
ous at the baths. They ſeldom abſtain- 
ed from them, if not from lazineſs or 
negligence, unleſs they were obliged 
by public or private mourning, when 
cuſtom had made it a law to do fo. 
Hence the words /auelcr and ſordes, ſlo- 
venlineis, are often uſed for mourning 


in good authors “. 


Ix the ancient times of the republic, 
when moſt of the citizens lived in the 


country, and their labour was interrupt- 


ed only by ſome feſtival days, return- 
ing at night from their work, they took 


* Mzror, luctus, fordes. Cic. 
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care to WA their arms and legs; and 
every nine days when they came to the 
city to UH at the fairs, and aſſemblies, 
hebl for aiurs of government, they 
bathed their Whole bodies. They con- 
ſulced then no other rules than thoſe of 
necgſſity or pleaſure, and fought no o- 
ther ceremony or apparatus than the 
choice of freſh and pure water. The 
bee and their neighbouring rivers, 
vich the other reſervoirs that nature of- 
fered chem, were the moſt common 
barhs. 

Ir was her, who, by producing in di- 
vers places, ſprings of hot, and even 
of boiling water, taught men in all pro- 
bability to give difierent degrees of 
heat to their baths. They invented 
many kinds of bathing veſſels for that 
elfect; the utility of Which appeared ſo 
great, that not only private perſons pro- 
cured themſelves that houſehold conve- 
niency, but princes a and magiſtrates took 

care 
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cate to provide hot and cold baths for 
the uſe of the public: An uſage, which, 
like many <thers, came from the eaſt 
into Greece, and from thence into Ita- 
Dr relates, in the life of Auguſtus, 
that Mecenas was the firſt who eſtabliſh- 
ed the hot baths at Rome; not but there 
were already public baths. Cicero men- 
tions them in his oration for M. Cœlius; 
but it appears that they were only of 
cold water, few in number, and little 
ornamented. However that may be, 
the Romans did not begin early to eſta- 
bliſh baths. Whether they feared by 
that means to introduce luxury and ef- 
feminacy, or whether it was the diffi- 
eulty of bringing water into the differ- 
ent quarters of a city, almoſt all built: 
upon hills. N 

Ir was not till the year of Rome 
441, that they brought water thither 
for the firſt time, by means of an aque- 
© duct, 
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duct, built under the direction of the 


Cenfor Appius Claudius, from whom 


that water was called Aqua Appia. Its 


fource was eight miles from Rome, in 
the territory of Tuſculum, now Freſcati. 
Till that time, the Romans were con- 


tented with the water they drew from 


the Tiber, and from wells, from the 
fountains in the city, and thoſe they 
found in the neighbourhood. 

Tur number of aqueducts increaſed 
afterwards. Agrippa, while he was A- 


dile under Auguſtus, not only re- eſta- 


bliſhed the ancient aqueducts, which 
had fallen to decay, but built alſo a new 
one, to which he gave the name of A 
qua Julia; it was fifteen miles in ex- 
tent. To facilitate the uſe of the wa- 
ters which he brought to the city, he 
made ſeven hundred baſons, an hun- 
dred and five fountains, one hundred 
and thirty reſervoirs; and all theſe 
works were adorned with columns and 


ſtatues; 
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ſtatues; a deſtination much more ſuit- 
able, ſays Pliny, for thoſe maſterpie- 
ces of art, than being incloſed in the 
gardens and country-houſes of private 
people “. 

Tnksꝝ aqueducts were built of brick, 
running under ground, or raiſed upon 
arches. They brought the water to 
Rome in pipes of caſt metal, or lead, 
from the diſtance of thirty, forty, and 
ſixty miles, or more. Theſe waters 
were collected in reſervoirs called coftet- 
la, and thence diſtributed throughout 
the city. Pliny ſpeaks of them as the 
wonder of Rome, and of the whole 
World. If we conſider,” ſays he, 


Agrippa vero in zdilitate ſua, adjeQa Virgi- 
ne aqua, ceteris corrivatis atque emendatis, la- 
cus ſeptingentos fecit: præterea ſalientes centum 
quinque, caſtella centum triginta, complura etiam 
cultu magnifica: operibus 11s ſigna trecenta ærea 
aut marmorea impoſuit, columnas ex marmore 
quadringentas, eaque omnia annuo ſpatio. Pix. 


hift. nat. l. = c. 15. 
e 


_ 
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« the incredible quantity of water that 
<« they have brought to Rome, for the 
„ uſe of the public, for fountains, 
„ baths, fiſh-ponds, for the uſe of pri- 
vate houſes, for gardens, and coun- 
tey-houſes; if we figure to ourſelves 
the arches, built at prodigious ex- 
penſe, and carried on for a great 
length of road, rocks pierced, 
mountains cut through, and valleys 
s filled up, we ſhall own that nothing 
«© more wonderful has been ſeen in 
«the world 8 75 


«a 


cc 


Works. 


* Puod ſi quis diligeniius eftimaverit aquarum a- 
bundantiam in publico, balneis, piſcinis, domibus, 
eurifis, hortis, ſuburbanis, willis, ſpatioque adve- 
nientis extructos arcus, montes perfefſos, convalles 
equatas,: fatebitur nibil magis mirandum fuiſſè in 
toto orbe terrarum. Plin. hilt. nat. l. 36. c. 15. 

Theſe aqueducts have been often mentioned as 
inſtances of the great ſuperiority of the ancients 
in works of art. That the reader may compare a 
modern work of this kind, with the aqueducts of 
n we ſhall lay before him a ſhort aceount of 

the. 
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Works of this importance and uti- 
lity deſerved the attention and care of 
the government. Auguſtus eſtabliſned 
an overſeer of aqueducts and fountains, 
who preſided over all that concerned 
the bringing water to the city. It was 


the canal of Languedoc, as given by the Prefi- 
dent de Goguet. 

The canal of Languedoc, from its entrance in 
the port of Cette to Tholouſe, is more than 70 
leagues in length, and 30 feet in breadth. They 

were often obliged to make angles, and wind it 
round the mountains, to preſerve the level, to fix 
it upon piles in boggy grounds; to ſuſtain it upon 
bridges or ſtone arches in the valleys; to hew 
down, or lower certain mountains ; in fine, to 
Pierce through others, and vault them to receive 
this canal. They dug out above two millions of 
cubic fathoms of earth, and more than five thou- 
ſand of rock. One hundred and fourteen fluices 
were conſtructed for barks to go up and down; 
ſixteen enormous dykes to repel the torrent ; twen- 
ty-four drains to let of the waters of the canal, 
when it is in danger of filling up with mud or 
ſand. In this work, are reckoned upwards of for- 
ty thouſand cubic fathoms of maſon-werk. 
Origine des loi, der erte, et des ſciences, part 3. 
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the celebrated orator Meſſala, and un- 
der him magiſtrates and officers, each 
having his reſpective rights and func- 
tions. From that time, the employ- 
ment was always filled by men of the 
firſt rank. 
Nzrva gave it to Trontinus. He had 
been Prætor in the reign of Yeſpa/ian. 
That emperor ſent him to command in 
Britain, and Tacitus extols his exploits 
in that province. He was a man of ſo- 
lid underſtanding, and ſound judg- 
ment, diligent in his duties, and wao 
loved to join to experience, the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſtudy and reading. To this 
turn of mind, ſo worthy of imitation, 
we owe his works; the chief of which 
are a. collection of ſtratagems, and of 
memoirs upon the aqueducts of Rome. 
He explains himſelf in a ſhort preface 
which he has placed at the head of this 
laſt treatiſe. * Having been charged,” 
lays he, by the Emperor Was” with 
«the 


— 
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cc 


the ſuperintendance of the aqueducts, 


I thought it ought to be my firſt 
care to inſtru myſelf in the duties of 
my office; for in every adminiſtra- 
tion we ought to eſtabliſh an exact 
knowledge of what is neceſſary to 
do, and what to avoid, as the foun- 
dation of our conduct. In effect, 
what is more ſhameful and intolera- 
ble for a man of ſenſe, than to be 


guided in his duty by the leſſons of 


ſubalterns! Their offices are neceſ- 
ſary, but they ought only to be 
employed as aids and inſtruments 
under the direction of a chief.“ 


As ſoon as they had aqueducts at 


Rome, they were not long of eſtabliſh- 


ing 


baths, and thermæ, or bagnios; 


but they ſtill ſavoured of the ancient 
ſimplicity, as we may judge by the de- 


ſcription that Seneca * makes of the 


* Senec 18. 


baths 


1 
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baths of Scipio Africanus, near Linter- 
num, in Campania. © I have great 
« pleaſure,” ſays he, in a letter which 
he dates from that place, in compa- 
„ring the manners of Scipio with 
ours. This great man, the terror of 
Carthage, the honour and ſupport of 
Rome, after having cultivated his 
field with his own hands, went to 
&« bathe in this obſcure corner; dwelt 
beneath this humble roof; content- 
« ed himſelf with a hall, thus coarſely 
paved. Who is there nowa-days 
<« that would be contented with ſuch 
«© mediocrity ? Who does not think 
« himſelf meanly lodged, if riches 
and magnificence are not diſplayed 
even in his bathe? 
NoTainG contributed fo much to the 
perfection and increaſe/of theſe build- 
ings, as the cuſtom they fell into of 
zoining them to the gymna//a and palæ- 


ſire, 


* 


* 
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fire *, where the concourſe of the peo- 


ple for the exercues made the baths 


"indiſpenfably 


* Theſe were public edifices, deſigned for bo- 


.dily exerciſes, called gymnaſfum, from the word 


tures, nudus, becauſe of the nakedneſs of the 
athletes, who wore nothing but drawers; and pa- 
læſtræ, from the word xd, wreſtling. The 
gymnaſtic games, ludi gymuici, were, among o- 
thers, racing and wreitling, leaping, and throw- 
ing the quoit, and boxing; all which the Greeks 
called collectively æSπ r and the Romans 
gitinquertium. | 


In the race of chariots, drawn by horſes or 


mules; and in the horſe-race, where the rider 
ſometimes only managed 'the horſe he mounted ; 
ſometimes led a ſecond, leaping from one to the o- 
ther, he, who having ſeveral times turned the goal, 


came firſt to the ſtarting- place, gained the prize, 


or crown. In the foot-race, where they ſome- 
times contended completely armed, it was he who 
firſt arrived at the goal. 

The prize of leaping was given to him who 
cleared the greateſt ſpace of ground at one leap. 
The uſe of it was to teach the ſoldiers to leap 
over ditches, eminencies, &c. 

The diſcus, or quoit, was either of wood, 
ſtone, metal, &c. in the ſhape of a buckler, and 
of a ſmooth poliſhed ſurface. He who drove his 
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indiſpenſably neceſſary, as well as the 


frequent uſe made of them by phyſi- 
cians in many diſtempers: but it was not 


till under the reign of Auguſtus, that 


the Romans began to give them that air 


of grandeur and magnificence that we 
[41] remark with aſtoniſhment in the 
ruins that remain of them. | 

TE enormous extent of theſe edifi- 
ces made Ammianus Marcellinus- com- 
pare them to Provinces ; pctius provin- 


cierum inſtar, quam ullius ædiſicii forma, 


qucit to the greateſt diſtance, gained the prize; 


and each throw was marked by ſetting up a ſtake. 
The wreſtling and boxing were a fort of com- 
bat between man and man, almoſt naked. In 


the one, each endeavoured, by force and addreſs, 


to caſt his antagoniſt. The others dealt blows 


with their fiſts, armed with gaunilets, called ce- 
ti, and that with ſo much violence, that they 


ſeldom eſcaped contuſions, broken jaw- bones, 


black eyes, &c. and ſometimes they died upon 


the ſpot. The athletes, eſpecially in the foot- 
race, the wreſtling, and the boxing, rubbed their 
bodies with oil to augment their ſtrength and a- 
gility. ; 

And 
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And we will not be ſurpriſed at it, when 
we know, that they incloſed within 
their bounds a prodigious number 
of apartments; long galleries; porti- 
coves, where the athletes exerciſed; 
ponds of running water; alleys, ſome 
open, ſome planted with trees ; ter- 
raſſes, gardens, and woods. 

The moſt conſiderable were the baths 
of Agrippa, built of brick, and ena- 
melled : thoſe of Nero, into which he 
brought ſea-water, and the ſulphureous 
Waters of the fountain of Abula, now 
the baths of Tivoli: thoſe of Caracalla, 
adorned with two hundred columns, 
and furniſhed with fixteen hundred mar- 
ble ſeats: the thermæ of Diocleſian, 
which ſurpaſſed all the others in ſump- 
tuouſneſs and grandeur, and which are 
remaining more entire than any, ſerving 
at this day for a convent for the Char- 
lreax, under the name of Santa Maria 


K 2 A. Angel. 
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d' Angeli, Baronius ſays, that Diocle- 


ien employed in building theſe ther- 


me forty thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves, 
after having degraded them with igno- 
miny, and whom he maſſacred when 
the work was done *. 

Tux firſt thing that preſented itſelf 
in theſe baths, was a great baſon, call- 
ed natatio and piſcina, which took up 
all the north fide; in which they could 
not only bathe, but even ſwim very 
commodiouſly. Sometimes theſe great 


baſons were to be met with in the baths 
of private perſons, as in thoſe of Cicero 


and the younger Pliny. The rich and 


the great had baths at home, and often 


very ſuperb, commonly placed near the 
dining- room; becauſe it was the cuſtom 
to bathe before the repaſt, and even to 


offer it to friends and ſtrangers Who 


were invited. 


* Annal. 1. 2. 


TAE 
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TRE edifices of the baths in the ther- 
me were commonly expoſed to the 
ſouth, and had a very extenſive front : 
the middle part was occupied by the 
ſtove-room, or by a great furnace of 
maſon- work, called hypocauſium, which 
had to the right and left an apartment 
of four rooms, uniform on both ſides, 
and diſpoſed ſo as they could eaſily paſs 
from one to the other. Theſe rooms, 
called in general balnearia, were the 
ſtove, the hot bath, the cold bath, and 
the ſteam bath. 

Tuxsg baths formed fo many n 
and ſuperb h:lls That of the hot bath 
was as large again «s the others, becauſe 
of the great concourſe of people who 
frequented it, and the long ſtay they 
made in it. The roofs of theſe halls 
were fupported by pillars of marble, 
the pavement was moſaic. The walls, 
lined alſo with marble, were embelliſh- 
ed with maſterpieces of painting and 

X 3 ſculpture: 
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ſculpture: the galleries, the porticoes, 


the apartments which ſerved for the 


wardrobe. Thoſe for rubbing and per- 


fuming; even the places where they kept 


the oils and perfumes, were equally 


adorned. Statues, pictures, and the pre- 


cious metals, were lavithed in theſe 
ſumptuous edifices. 

Ties veſſels and utenſils were anſwer- 
able to that magnificence. The baths. 
were of marbie, oriental granite, and 
porphyry ; ſome were fied, ſome move- 


able. Amongſt theſe laſt there were 
ſome made on purpoſe to be ſuſpended, 
in which they joined the pleaſure of 

| bathing to that of being balanced, and, 


as it were, rocked by an eaſy motion. 
One named C. Sergius Orata, cotempo- 
rary with L. Craſſus the orator, was the 


Firſt who made uſe of them *. 


There were ſlaves of both ſexes ap- 


* Valer. Max. 9. 1. 
c. 54. 


Plin. hiſt. nat. I. 9. 


pointed 


— 
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pointed to the ſervice of the public 
baths, under the name of balneari ſer- 
v, and diſtinguiſned among themſelves 
according to their different offices. 
Some heated the baths, others kept the 
cloaths of thoſe who bathed, a third ſet 
rubbed them with oil; and all together 
were under the inſpection of certain of- 
ficers, who were charged with the go- 
vernment of the baths, and exerciſed it 
according to the laws which the autho- 
rity of the magiſtrates or cuſtom had 
eſtabliſhed, relating to decency, order, 
and public ſafety ; to the times, hours, 
and price of bathing. . 

Tur principal rule obſerved in the 
baths, was at firſt not to open them be- 
fore two or three in the afternoon, and 
afterwards, neither before ſun-riſe, nor 
after ſun-ſet. Alexander Severus was the 
firſt who permitted the uſe of the public 
baths during the night, in the great 
| heats of ſummer. He even added li- 
berality 
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berality to that indulgence, and furniſh- 
ed oil for the lamps at his own ex- 
penſe. Before that, the uſual hour 
was the eighth and ninth hour of the 
day, and none but the ſick and the in- 
firm were allowed to anticipate that 
hour. It was indicated by a ſort of bell, 
which called the athletes, and all who 
uſed the hot baths; for, after that hour, 
they were obliged to take up with cold 
water. 

TukRE were conſiderable revenues 
deſtined to maintain the public baths; 
what they paid for going in was ſuch a 
trifle that it did not amount to more 
than the fourth part of an as*. There 
was no ſort of conſtraint on account of 
rank or quality; all ſorts of perſons 
were admitted, and even gratis, at the 
baths which the emperors maintained 
at their own expenſe; a largeſs which 


* The value of the as was not above three far- 
things. | 


they 
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they gave the people on occaſion of 


any public rejoicing, called balneum gra 
tuitum. Often even theſe maſters of 
the world bathed indiſcriminately with 
their ſubjects. Ti/us admitted the com- 
mon people to bathe with him in the 


therme which he had built. Alexander 


Severus mingled with the populace in 
the public baths. He went there diſ- 
tinguiſhed only by a purple robe. 


I the firſt eſtabliſnment of public. 
baths at Rome, there were ſome for the 


women, and others for the men. They 
did not even think it decent for a father 


to bathe with his ſons who had attain- 
ed the age of puberty, nor with his ſons- 
in-law. Plutarch *, ſaying that Cato 
the Cenſor never bathed with his ſons, 


adds, that it was a cuſtom generally 


received, and that even ſons in-law did 


not bathe with their wives fathers. 


* Plut. in Cat. Mai. 


\ : — 
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Bur theſe rules of decency were ſoon 
neglected, and promiſcuous bathing in- 
troduced. The emperors made ſeveral 
regulations to forbid it. Adrian order- 
ed ſeparate baths for each ſex. Marcus 
Aurelius had the ſame attention. Heli- 

_ ogadalus ſuppreſſed theſe ordinances; 
and though they were renewed by A. 
lexander Severus, the baths became com- 
mon to both ſexes, with this only diffe- 
rence, that the men were ſerved by 
men, and the women by women. 
Tux Romans began the bathing with 
hot water, and concluded with cold. 
Anciently they were contented with wa- 
ter moderately warm, afterwards they 
would have it almoſt boiling. The cold 
bath uſed with ſucceſs by Antonius Mu- 
fa, phyſician to Auguſtus, for the cure of 
that prince, fell into diſcredit after the 
death of Marcellus, cauſed by the ſame 
remedy. It came again into vogue to- 
wards the end of the reign of Nero, by 

the 
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the care of a phyſician of Marſeilles, 


named Charmis, who condemned hot 
baths. 
Oxz circumſtance which prolonged 
the time of bathing, was, that the 
Romans uſed to have their bodies ſcra- 
ped with a kind of knife, or little cur- 
ry-comb. Spartian relates on that ſub- 
ject, this anecdote of the Emperor A- 
drian. He often bathed in a croud of 
people; there he perceived an old ſol- 


dier, who having no body to do him 


that office, ſupplied the want by rub- 
ing his back againſt the wall of the bath. 
Adrian, who knew him, by having ſeen 
him in the ſervice, aſked him the rea- 
ſon of it. It is, anſwered the old man, 
becauſe I have no ſervant. The Em- 
peror immediately gave him ſlaves, and 


wherewithal to maintain them. The 


fame of ſuch an action, which had ma- 
ny witneſſes, was ſoon ſpread in all the 
quarters of Rome ; and the firſt time 
that 
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that Adrian returned to the baths, a 
number of old men failed not to repair 
thither, and practiſe the ſame means, 
to attract the notice and liberality of the 
prince. He made them all draw near, 
and inſtead of treating them as he had 
done the ſoldier, he contented him- 
ſelf with cauſing curry-combs t6 be 
diſtributed amongſt them, commanding 
them to ſerve each other *, | 
I $HALL make the ſame remark up- 
on the baths, as on the walks, that the 
poets in great numbers repaired thither 
every day to recite their works to who- 
ever would hear them. Horace, who 


*The materials of this inſtrument, called Am- 
g/lis, were either horn, ivory, or metal. They 
conſiſted of two parts; the handle, capulus, into 
the hollow of which they put the hand to graſp 
the infirument ; and the tongue, 4 ligula, bended in- 
to a ſemicircle, hollowed in the middle, and 
round at the end fartheſt from the handle, which 
ſerved for a ſort of canal to run off the ſweat, oil, 
and other impurities, Which ſep: rated from the 
Km by the * of chis ſort of curry-comb. 


read 
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read his only amongſt his friends, and 
not that without great importunity *, 

lames the indiſcretion of theſe 1 imper- 
tinents T. 


MEN 97 heroin aſſembled there, and 
found libraries at their diſpoſal. I have 
faid, that Diocleſian cauſed the Ulpian 
library to be tranſported from the tem- 
ple of peace to the there he had built. 
| Moſt of them paſted the time in reading; 
often even they compoſed their works 
there. Suetonius, in the life of Augu- 
ſtus, ſpeaking of the writings of that 
prince, mentions the epigrams which 
he had compoſed in the baths. The el- 


* Neu recitem quidquam, nifi amicis, id que 
coactus: f 
Non ubivis, coramve quibuſlibet. . t 
| Hor. Sat. I. 1. ſat. t 
+ Full many bards the public forum chuſe, 
Where to recite the labours of their muſe ; 
Or vaulted baths, that beſt preſerve the ſound 
While fweetly floats the voice in echoes round. 
The coxcombs never think at whoſe expenſe | 
They thus indulgence the dear impertinence. 


Fran. Hor. 
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der Pliny, while his ſlaves rubbed and 
wiped him, made one read to him, ha- 
ving a ſecretary at hand to make ex- 
tracts of what appeared worthy of re- 
mark. | 


ON coming out of the parks the Ro- 
mans were accuſtomed to rub themſelves 
with oils and eſſences; then they went 
to ſupper, the uſual hour of which was 
the ninth or tenth hour of the day, 
which anſwers to our three or four .in 
the afternoon. 
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CHAP. WL. 


Of repaſts. Of dinner and ſupper. Of 
dining- rooms. Of beds; and the dreſs 
at table. Of perfumes; and of water 

for waſhing. Of places at table. Of 

buffets, Of table-linen. Of libations 
and prayers. Of the king of the feaſt. 
Of ſervices and diſhes, Of the luxury 
of the table. Of ſumptuary Iaws. Of 
plate. Of drink, and of wine. Of 
the muſic, and ſpectacles. Of lotteries. 
Of play. Of the preſents made to the 
gueſts; and of beds for ſleeping. 


Aving ſpoke in the two preceding 
chapters of the occupations and 
exerciſes of the Roman citizens, L 
ought not to forget that part of the day 
when they relieved the fatigue of labour 
and agitation with good cheer, ſocial fe- 
ſtivity, and good humour. I ſpeak of 
the ſupper with which ſome concluded 
* L 2 their 
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their pleaſures, and ethe ers {hut up the 
occupations of the whole da: 
le we go back to the f l ages of 
Rome, we hall find that the Romans 
lived moſtly upon roots and milk, or 
upon a very coarſe kind of , pottage, 
called pulmentum, Which ſerved them for 
bread, and that they eat fleſh only up- 
on extraordinary occaſions. Then, 920 
Seneca, were ſeen iluftrious old me 
covered with glory and with laurels, a 
ing by their fire-ſides, and making 
their repaſts of the roots which they 
themſelves had cultivated, and gather- 
ed in their garden. Ignorant of the 
art of ordering a feaſt, they poſſeſſed 
that of conquering their enemies in war, 
and of governing the citizens in peace. 
TIE BAG of the Samnites - 
found M. Curius at his farm, with no- 
ching for his repaſt but ſome roots, 
which lie eat by the corner of his fire- 
fide. They came to engage him to 
aNft them with his credit 1 in che ſenate, 
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to obtain a favourable peace. With this 
deſign, after having opened the ſubject 
of their journey, they preſented him with 
the gold and filver which their republic 
had ſent him by them. Curius refuſed 
their offers, and ſaid, © I glory not in 
having gold myſelf, but ia command- 
ing thoſe who have: and remember, 
„that I could neither be conquered. 
* by your arms, nor corrupted by your 
«© preſents.” 

Is:Dorus ſays, that the ancient Ro- 
mans eat nothing till night, and that 
they knew not what it was to dine. 
But beſides that it is not probable 
that a people ſo laborious ſhould re- 
main the whole day without taking ſome 
refreſnment, there are a number of paſ- 

 fages in the beft authors which prove: 
the contrary.. 

I do not cite here, for a what 

Suetonius and- Dion relate of Vitellius, 

who made regularly four meals a-day, 

nor the trouble and expenſe he coſt 

L3 thoſe 
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thoſe who. undertook to regale him: 


Although he divided his. favours, and 


breakfaſted with one, dined. with ano- 


ther, and taxed a:new hoſt with giving 
him a ſupper, no meal could be ſerved. 
up to him that did not coſt four hun- 
dred thouſand ſeſterces, or fifty. thou- 


ſand livres. No. reſpe&, for either 


time or place, prevented him from eat- 
ing. He thought every occaſion a good 
one. In the ſacrifices, he took almoſt 


from off the coals the fleſh of the vic- 


tims, and the ſacred cakes.. If, in a: 
ſtreet, he ſaw.expoſed to fale the remains 
of victuals dreſſed the night before, 
he fell to, and eat as he walked. He 
thought himſelf emperor only that he 
might eat. His profuſion and intem- 
perance coſt him nine hundred millions 
of ſeſterces; that is, one hundred and. 


twelve millions five hundred thoufand 
livres, during the eight months of his 


reign; and many cities and families. 


Were ruined to ſupply that expenſe; 


Which 1 
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which made Joſephus ſay, that.if Vitel- 
lius had. reigned longer, all the wealth 
of the empire would not have ſufficed 
for the maintenance of his table. 

Exclusiv then of the breakfaſt and 


= afternoon's repaſt,. which were moſtly. 


for children and artiſans, I ſay, that 
the authors,. Greek as well as Latin, 
who have ſpoke of the cuſtoms of. an- 


& cient Rome, have all made mention of. 


dinner. Plutarch fays, that people of eve- 
ry rank took ſome food about noon, that 
they eat in private and ſparingly, but 
that in the evening they made up for it 
with their friends. Athenæus reckons 
breakfaſt, dinner, ſupper, and a meal 
after ſupper, without diſtinction of age. 
Seneca, Macrobius, Martial, Apulei- 
us, Varro, &c. tell us, what the Ro- 
mans were uſed to eat at dinner. 
Ir is true, that a flight repaſt taken 


merely as a refreſnment, waiting for ſup- 


per, was no great matter, ſince the 
Whole conſiſted only in a morſe. of 
bread, 
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| bread, a little milk, or cheeſe; ſome 
fruit according to the ſeaſon, and alittle 
prepared wine : and it 1s perhaps on ac- 
count of the meagre fare that the Ro- 
mans made at dinner, that Iſidorus has 
reckoned it for nothing. Perhaps alſo 
he might have been deceived by this, 
that, in the moſt ancient times, this re- 
paſt, as poor as it was, was called cena, 
ſupper, if we may believe Feſtus. 

HowE VER that may be, the time of 
dinner, as regular as that of ſupper, 
was about the ſixth: hour of the day, or 
noon. Suetonius * relates, that the 
Emperor Claudius took ſo much delight 
in the combats of the gladiators with 
wild beaſts, that he took his place in 
the morning, and remained there at 
noon. At the very time that the people 
went home to dinner, Martial ſays to 
a paraſite, who came to him before e- 
teven : © You come a little too late 


© In vita Claud. 34. . 
| — Tor 
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for breakfaſt, and much too ſoon for 
dinner ““. 
1 T'mis, in a few words, is all I had to 
ſay of the other meals of the Romans. 
As for ſupper, it was commonly a for- 
mal entertainment, an aſſembly of all 
the family, and often a rendezvous of 
many friends. The time, the place, 
the diſhes, the duration, the diverſions, 
and attendance, were all regulated ſo as 
do render them the moſt commodious 
and agreeable to all the gueſts. . 
Tae hour of ſupper was between the. 
ninth and tenth hour of the day; or, as 
we ſhould ſay, between three and four 
in che afternoon. Sometimes it was 
followed by a kind of collation, called 
comefatio. The place where it was ſer- 
ved up was anciently in atrio, that is to 


Foras duinque puer Ln May tibi i runciat, et tw 
Jam conviva mihi, Cæciliane, Fenn: 
Mane veni potius: nam cur te duincta moretur? 
Aut cur gon ſero, Ceciliane, venis ? 


Mart. a 4 8. ep. FF 
lay, 
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ſay, in a veſtibule, open in ſome ſort, 
and expoſed to the view of all the world, 
Beſides that the ſervice was there eaſier, 
A more private part of the houſe might 
have encouraged licentiouſneſs and de- 
bauchery. In the ſummer-ſeaſon, they 
ſometimes ſupped under a fycamore, or 
ſome other ſhady tree. 

In thoſe times, thoſe veſtibules ſer- 
ved for kitchen, banquetting-room, 
and antichamber. Rome, before 1t was 
burnt by the Gauls, was only a heap of 
cottages, without excepting even the 
palace of Romulus. That conflagra- 
tion, ſays Florus “, ſerved only, by con- 
ſuming a parcel of wretched huts, to 
conceal from poſterity the baſeneſs of 
their origin. Pliny obſerves, that, for 
four hundred and ſeventy years, till the 
entrance of Pyrrhus into Italy, the hou- 


„ib. . . | 
ies 
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ſes were covered only with ſhin gles and 


deals 


Nn ſpeaks of one ÆElius Tu- 


bero, ſon-in-law of Paulus Zmilius, 


a man of diſtinguiſhed probity, and who 


fupported. poverty with more dignity 


than any other Roman. They were 
ſixteen near relations, all of the Xlian 
name and family, who had only one 
little wretched houſe in the city, and 
another in the country, where they dwelt 
all together with their wives, and a 


great number of young children. 


AMONGST the ancient Romans it was 


not the houſe that did honour to the 


the maſter, but the maſter to the houſe, 
Magnificent in public works and edifi- 
ces, declared enemies of private luxu- 
ry, they contented themſelves with mo- 
derate houſes, which they adorned with 
the ſpoils of the enemy, and not with 

* Scandula conteftam fuiſſe Romam, ad Pyrrhi 


uſque bellum, annis CECOLXX. Cornelius o__ 
autor eſt, Plin, hift, nat. . 16. Co IQ, 


hols 
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thoſe of the citizens. Amongſt them, 
ſays Seneca, a cottage became as noble 
as a temple, becauſe inhabited by ju- 
ſtice, generoſity, probity, good faith, 
and honour * 

Bur 8 once they bad begun to 
build houſes, where nothing was ſeen 
but luxury and magnificence, and con- 
trived ſalons on purpoſe for the more 
ſplendid reception of their gueſts; 
then that modeſty and ſimplicity of 
the firſt ages was forgotten, as well as 
thoſe regulations ſo often renewed, and 
multiplied for their obſervance. I; he 


* Ne tu puſilli animi eris, et fordide ſe conſo- 
lantis, fi ideo id fortiter pateris, quia Romuli 
caſum noſti. Die illud potius : Iſtud humile tu- 
gurium nempe virtutes recipit. Jam omnibus tem- 
plis formoſius erit, cum illic juſtitia conſpecta fu- 
erit, cum continentia, cum prudentia, pietas, o- | 
mnium officiorum recte diſpenſandorum ratio, 
humanorum divinorumque ſcientia. 

Nullus anguſtus eſt locus, proceeds Seneca, qui 
hanc tam magnarum virtutum turbam capit. 
Nullum exilium grave eſt, in quo licet cum hoc 
ire comitatu. Senec. de conſolat. ad Helv. c. 9. 


Cenſors, 
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Cenſors, though ſeconded by the wiſeſt 
of the ſenate and people; the laws 
themſelves could not ſtem the torrent. 
Lucullus had many of theſe ſalons, 
to which he had given the name of 
ſome divinity; and that name was for 
his ſteward of the houſeholi, a ſignal 
of the rate of entertainment he defired ; 
each ſalon having its particular furni- 
ture, ſervice, and expenſe, noted down, 
We know how he regaled Cicero and 
Pompey, who wanted one day to ſurpriſe 
him. Meeting him in the forum, and 
inviting themſelves to ſupper, Lucullus 
at firſt excuſed himſelf, and begged 
them to put off the party to another day. 
They inſiſted, went home with him im- 
mediately, and kept fight of him, that 
he might have no opportunity of giving 
any orders to his ſervants; only, with 
their permiſſion, and in their preſence, 
he commanded his ſteward of the houſe- 
hold to cover the table in the hall of 
* Apollo. 
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Apollo. The ſupper was ſerved with a 
readineſs and magnificence that ſurpri- 
ſed them. The · expenſe of a banquet 
in that hall was fifty thouſand drach- 
mas, about twenty thouſand t two hun- 


Aired livres *. 


Even when he was alone, he would 


have his table always ſplendid. He did 


not only ſtudy magnificence of dreſs, 
beds of purple, buffets loaded with 
veſſels glittering with jewels; he was 
2lſo fond of good cheer and exquiſite 
cookery, of which he heightened the 
reliſh by muſic and dancing. He one 
day reprimanded his Geward for having 
prepared him A ſupper leſs ſumptuous, 
That officer, pleading for his excuſe, 
that his maſter had invited no body for 
that day: 0 What | * anſwered he, in a 


rage, ** didſt not thou know that Lucul- 
5 1us ſypped to. night with 3 Lucullus?“ 


4 Plaut, in Luc. 


IHE 
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Taz bangquetting-rooms were twice 
as long as broad; and, as they were 
placed on the upper part of the hovle, 
the pleaſure of the proſpect was joined 
to that of the table. Nero, in his pa- 
lace, called domus aurea, becauſe it ſhone 
with gold on all ſides, had halls ceiled 
with plates of ivory, which, turning 


upon ſwivels, made changing pictures. 


By pipes contrived to traverſe this 
ceiling, flowers and perfumes were 
| ſhowered upon the gueſts. The moſt 


magnificent of theſe halls was round. 


It imitated the motion of the celeſtial 
canopy, and repreſented the various 


ſeaſons of the year, which changedateach 


courſe. The halls of Heliogabalus were 
all hung with cloth of gold and ſilver, 


enriched with jewels. His beds were of 


maſſy ſilver. The mattreſſes, covered with 
carpets of cloth of gold, were ſtuffed 
with hare-down, or that down which is 
found under the wings of partridges. 
M 2 His 


* 
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His tables, his plate, were of pure 
gold. 

Tur tables of the Romans were at 
Arſt only of common and ordinar 
700d, ſquare, and with four feet; they 
afterwards had them round and oval, 


ſupported upon one foot, artfully 


wrought and ſculptured, fneered with 
the routs of the box and citron tree, 
With ivory and ſnells, plates of gold 
and ſilver, and precious ſtones; they 
were uncovered, and at every courſe 


they took care to wipe them with a 


ſpunge *. It was not till the time of 
the emperors that the Romans began 
to cover them with cloths : they had 
of them ſtriped with gold and purple. 

In the firit ages they eat, ſeated up- 
on ſimple benches, after the example 


* Its ubi ſublatis, prer alte cinctus acernam 
Cauſape purpureo menſam perterfit. - - - - - — 
Her. Sat. 4.2. /at. 8. 
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of Homer's heroes; or, as Varro ex- 


preſſes it, after the examples of the La- 


cedæmonians and the Cretans. In time, 
they took up the cuſtom of lying upon 
little beds at their meals; that cuſtom 
they had from Aſia. The ladies did 
not at firſt think it conſiſtent with their 
modeſty to adopt that novelty : they 
long kept up the ancient manner, as 
more conformable to the modeſty oi the 
ſex. Valerius Maximus tells us, that 
in the ſolemn feaſts which chey offer- 
ed to the gods and goddeſſes, thoſe 
divinities were pleaſed to ſubmit to hu- 
man cuſtoms ; that Jupiter was laid up- 
on a bed, Juno and Minerva ſeated up- 
on chairs; but from the time of the 


firſt 


* In great dangers, or aſter ſome happy event, 
they ordained ſolemn feaſts for the gods, to im- 
plore their aſſiſtance, or by way of thankſgiving. 
They called that ceremony /e4i/ernium, from 
leckt es Kernen. Prieſts, called Sepremwiri Epu- 
„„ lonts, 
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firſt Cæſars, till the year 320 of the 


Chriſtian era, the women followed the 
cuſtom of the men, and like them lay 


along at table, 


As for young people, who had not 


yet taken the viril robe, they kept them 
a long time under the ancient diſcipline, 


They icated them at table, on the edge 
of the bed of their neareſt relations. 
Never, ſays Suetonius, did the young 
Cæſars, Caius and Lucius, eat at the ta- 


lonte, preſided at theſe feats, and directed them. 


They placed a round table in the temples, ſeats 


and beds covered with tapeſtry, and cuſhions, on 
which they put the ſtatues of the gods and god- 
deſſes who were invited to the feaſt; and they 
were ſuppoſed to partake it, though it was the 
Septemviri Epulones who had all the advan- 
tage of it. The beds on which were the ſtatues 
of the gods, were called pz/vizaria, and the ſeats 
of the goddeſſes ie &, whence allo they gave theſe 
feaſts the name of /e//iternia, or ſoliſternia. A 
plague which was ſeverely feilt in Rome the year 


35th of the city, gave Tie to that ceremony, 
wlach in after tunes was frequently obſerved. 
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ble of Auguſtus, but they were ſeated 
in imo loco, at the loweſt place; or, as 
Tacitus expreſſes it, ad ler fulcra, at 
the feet of the bed. 

Trxy lay along upon theſe dh 
with the upper part of the body a little 
raiſed, and ſupported by cuſhions, and 
the lower part ſtretched at length upon 
the bed behind the back of the next in 
order. They leaned upon the left el- 
bow, and made uſe of the right hand. 
He who was ſecond, had his head op- 
poſite to the breaſt of the firſt. If he 
wanted to ſpeak to him, eſpecially if 
the thing was to be ſecret, he was ob- 
liged to lean upon his boſom; and in 
converſation, he who ſpake fat almoſt 
upright, with his back ppl by 
cuſhions. 

A rike of cloth was hung above 


the table, to prevent the gueſts irom 
being incommoced with duſt, or other 
_ filth. Horace, in the deſcription of the 


fealt 
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feaſt which Naſidienus gave to Mzce- 
das, does not forget this canopy, which, 
by its unlucky fall, cauſed ſo great a 
defolation, and raiſed more duſt than 
the moſt violent winds in the plains of 
Campania “. 

Accusroup as we are to meaſure 
every thing by the ſtandard of our own 
manners and cuſtoms, we are ſurpriſed 


at the poſture of the Romans at their 


meals. We find ours much more be- 
coming and commodious: but we need 


only call to mind that every nation has 


different uſages ; and that in many 
things cuſtom is all in all. M. le Cen- 
dre de St Aubin 4, in his Treatiſe on opi- 
nion, has deſcribed the different cuſtoms 


of ſeveral nations at their meals. We,” 


Interea ſuſpenſa graves aulæa ruinas 
In patinam fecere, trahentia pulveris atri 
Quantum non Aquilo Campanis excitat agris. 
Hor. Sat. I. 2. ſat. 8. 
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fays he, © fit upon chairs wheh we eat : 
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the ancient Romans lay along at 
their meals. The Turks fit on the 
ground upon their heels. The Japo- 


neſe kneel. In our feaſts, one table 


ſerves many. Amongſt the Chineſe, 
each has his own apart. We will 
have our meat concocted by fire, 
and ſeaſoned. The Tartars eat theirs: 
raw, finding it otherwiſe taſteleſs and 
hard of digeſtion. When we regale 
our friends, we take our place at ta- 


ble, inviting them to feed heartily by 


our example. In Canada, he who 
gives the feaſt, eats nothing; amu- 
ſing himſelf with ſinging, and ſmo- 
king, or entertaining the company: 
and, in China, he even abſents him- 


ſelf in perfect good manners. At 


the ſolemn coronation-feaſts of the 
kings of France, the great lords ſer- 
ved on horſeback. 2 e 

TEls variety of cuſlomis may be ſuff 
cient 
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cient to dirniniſh our ſurpriſe at the con- 


fined poſture of the Romans at table. 


Vet other reaſons may be given, more 
ſatisfactory than mere caprice. They 
received this cuſtom of lying along at 
table from the Aſiatics, as I have alrea- 


dy ſaid. It was by their example that 


they eat in that poſture; but we may 
add another motive more reaſonable than 
mere imitation, the cuſtom of the Ro- 


mans of bathing immediately before their 


meal. We know, that, on coming out of 
the bath, the body has need of reſt. They 


therefore threw themſelves upon thoſe 


little beds, which we now call couches 


or ſetters; and they ordered ſupper to 


be brought them in that ſituation. 
What confirms this conjecture, is, that 
the hall of the baths was ſituated adjoin- 

ing to that where they eat. 
Bes1DEs the general motive of clean- 
lineſs, which engaged the Romans, un- 
acquainted 


C 
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acquainted with the uſe of linen, to 
bathe frequently, they had a particular 
one for doing it immediately before 


their repaſt; as bathing, we know, 


ſharpens the appetite, which has need of 
being excited in hot climates. But if 


it produces that effect, it has alſo the 


inconvenience of weakening; and this 
alio made them prefer the attitude of 
lying along upon beds at table, as fitter 
for refreſhment than ours; and as {oon 
as they had once got the habit of it, 
the cuſtom of fitting upright to eat 
became a mark of grief and mourning. 
Plutarch fays, that Cato never eat in an- 
other poſture from the day that he heard 
of the defeat of Pompey; adding to 
his other mourning, that of never H 
ing down, except at night to fleep *. 

Wir I have already ſaid of the 
changes that had been made in the ta- 


* Plut. in Cat. Min, , 
y bles 
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bles of the Romans, is alſo to be un- 
derſtood of their beds; that is, that 
from the greateſt ſimplicity, in a very 
little time they raiſed them to the great- 
eſt magnificence. Scipio Africanus had 
brought ſome from Carthage, which 
For a long time were called Punicani and 
Afrchaici; they were of a common kind 
of wood, very low, ſtuffed only with 
ſtraw or hay, and covered with ſkins 
of goats or ſheep; but, in the time of 
Auguſtus, it was no novelty to ſee beds 
covered with plates of filver, furniſhed 
with the ſofteſt mattreſſes, and the rich- 
eſt counterpanes. 

$NA not tire the reader with long 
paſſages from Pliny, Seneca, and ell the 
poets, upon the form and materials of 
theſe beds, on the choice of the pur- 
ple, and the perfection of the embroi- 
dery. I content myſelf with ſhewing 
the contraſt in that verſe of Ovid, which 


ſo well expreſſes the ancient poverty. 
The 
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The beds of our fathers, ſays he, were 
furniſned only with herbs and leaves; 
it belonged only to the rich to cover 

them wittr ſkins : 


Qui poterat pelles addere, dives erat. 


They commonly ranged three of theſe 
beds round a table, one in the middle, 
and the two others at each end; whence, 
both the table and the room were call- 
ed triclinium, fo that one of the ſides 
remained always open and free for the 


attendants. Each bed might hold three, 


four, but rarely five perſons. They 
were raiſed three cubits, or from four 
to five feet, different from thoſe they 
ſlept upon, which were lower, and with- 
out backs. They were not unlike our 

modern couches, Sons | 
Is the time of the emperors, they 
often placed only - one bed, made in 
form of an arch or creſcent, called g- 
ma, on account of its reſemblance to 
that letter of the ancient Greek alpha 
ET LD» 
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bet. Heliogabalus took it in his head one 
day to place upon this bed, round a ta- 
ble, ſeparate from his own, eight bald 
men; the next day, eight lame men; 
another day, eight blacks; then, eight 
greys; eight lean, eight fat; who were 
ſo ſqueezed, that they could ſcarce ſtir 
or carry their hands to their mouths, 
while he diverted himſelf with his court 
in obſerving their countenance. 

H often contrived, and it was one 
of his leaſt cruel diverſions, to have this 
figma of leather, and to fill it with wind 
inſtead of wool; and at the time when 
thoſe who occupied it, thought of no- 
thing but eating and drinking, he cau- 
ted to be ſecretely opened a cock con- 
cealed under the counterpane. The 
ſigina fell flat, and the poor people 
tumbled headlong under the table. 

Hz called to theſe diſſolute feaſts the 
frſt citizens, and obliged them to drink 
beyond all bounds on the contrary, he 
&211ghted to torment. his paraſites with 

5 hunger, 
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hunger, covering their table with mock 
diſhes in ivory, in wax, in glas, in 
painted wood, &c. Sometimes he ſti- 
fed them under a heap of flowers, which 
he cauſed to fall from the roof of his 
ſuperb ſaloon, in ſuch quantities that 
thoſe wretches were buried under them, 
without any power of extricating them- 
ſelves. 52 I 

TnE Romans repaired to the ban- 
quet on coming out of the bath, clo- 
thed in a robe, more or leſs ſight, u- 
ſed only at table; they called it veſtis 
canatoria, trichuaria, convivalis, and by 
the ſingle word fyntbefis. For the moſt 
part it was white, eſpecially on days of 


folemnity. Among the Romans, as 


well as among the Orientals, it was a 
puniſhable miſdemeanor to appear in 
the banquetting-room without that robe; 


Cicero imputes it to Vatinius as a crime, 


that he came thither in a black gar- 
ment, though the feaſt was given on 
account of a funeral ceremony. He 
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compares him to a fury appearing ſud- 
denly to damp the joy of the whole 
company, by ng their minds with 
gloomy ideas. ce 
_ Caprrorinvus relates, that Maximin 
the ſon, while he was yet young, having 
been invited to the table of the Empe- 
ror Alexander S:veris, and not having 
the proper habit, they gave him one 
from the wardrobe of the emperor. 
The ſame thing had happened to Sep- 
timius Severus, white he was yet a pri- 
vate man, according to Spartian. The 
maſter of the houſe often piqued him- 
felf upon furniſhing his gueſts with 
magnificent habits *, They conſiſted of 
a 
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It was alſo euſtomary in the eaſt to change 
their robes at their feaſts, and put on a white one 
ot fine linen, or filk. The maſter of the houſe 
gave one to each of his gueſts to ſerve him during 
the feat, None wers to appear there without it, 
We read in the parable of the marriage-feaſt, 
Matth. xxii. that the gueſt who had it not, was 
driven out by order of the king who gave the 

feaſt 3 
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a kind of looſe mantles. Martial re- 
| proaches Luſcus, with having more 
than once carried off two from the 
houſe where he had ſupped *. 
Bron they placed themſelves at 


table, they took off their ſhoes, and 


left them at the bed-feet, that the rich 


ſtuffs they were covered with might 


not be ſpoiled with duſt and mire. 
Thus, they took their places barefoot- 
ed, or with a kind of ſhippers, and re- 


ſumed their ſhoes when they roſe from 
table. Plautus ſays, in one of his 


comedies, Good, I find myſelf bet- 
<« ter, take off my ſhoes, give me ſome 


« drink.” And, ſome time after, 


« Quick, give me my ſhoes, and haſte 
ce to remove the table.” Naſidienus in 


Horace, going to give new orders af- 


feaſt; not being found worthy of admittance _ 


there, no garment had been given to him as to 
the others, 


* Lapſa nec a cubito ſubducere pallia neſcit, 
Et tectus læ nis ſæpe duabis abit. 
Mart. Epig. l. 8. 60. 57. 
N.2 ter 
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ter the misfortune that had happened 
to him, retakes his ſhoes “ 

Tazy preſented water to * gueſts 
for their hands, and even for their feet, 
eſpeclally to thoſe who had not come 
from the bath. It was with them as 
with tlie eaſcern nations, a mark of re- 
ſpect due to their gueſts. Our Lord 
reproaches Simon the Phariſce, for that 
he had given him no water to waſh his 
feet. Luke vil. 44. 

Thy anointed them with elſances 
and perfumes, often laviſhly. Plutarch, 
ſpeaking of the magnificence of Otho, 
relates, that Nero having uſed a very 
precious perfume in a feaſt, and think: 
ing he had carried profuſion very far, 
by ſhedding it over the head and whole 
body of Otho; this laſt, in a feaſt he 
gave the Emperor next day, by means 
of pipes of filver and gold, iſſuing ſud- 
denly from different places of the hall, 


For. Sat. I. 2. fats '$5 
poured 
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poured out the ſame perfume like wa- 
ter, and deluged the gueſts and the 
floor *. 9 

Each gueſt had his rank and ap- 
pointed place at table, where he was 
conducted often by the maſter of the 
houſe, who occupied the ſecond bed 
in the middle, as the moſt convenient 
place, for having all his domeſtics un- 
der his eye, for giving his orders, and. 
entertaining the company: it was at the 
{ame time the place of honour, That 
below him was for his wife; for the 
Roman ladies were not excluded from 
eating with the men, as was the cuſtom 
of the Greeks ; and the place above 
that of the maſter of the houſe, was 
for the moſt conſiderable gueſt: they 
called it the conſular place, becauſe it 
was deſtined for the conſuls when they 
went to feaſt with their friends. It was 
regarded, ſays Plutarch, as the moſt 


® Plut, in Galb, TEE 
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ſuitable to the dignity of a firſt magi- 
ſtrate. By means of the ſpace which 
was between the two beds, he could 
ealily receive thoſe who came to bring 
him news from the army, or other de- 
partment of his miniſtry. 

Tas friends which the invited gueſts 
had liberty to bring with them, and the 
paraſites, the one called Umbra by al- 
luſion to the ſhadow which follows the 
body, and the other Muſca, a fly, by al- 
luſion to thoſe inſects which intrude e- 
very where, were placed on the laſt of 
theſe three beds. Under the emperors 
there was a maſter of the ceremonies 
appointed to ſee this order obſerved, 
and take the charge of it from the ma- 
ſter of the houſe. 

TRE gueſts being thus placed, each 
having his own cover, they diſtributed 
among them bills of fare, then they 
placed cups before them. Suetonius 
ſays, that one of the court of the Em- 

peror Claudius being ſuſpected of ha- 


ving 
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ving ſtolen a gold cup he had been ſer- 
ved with, he was invited again the next 


day, but they gave him only an earthen 


drinking veſſel “. 

Trxse cups were brought from a 
buffet loaded with other veſſels of gold 
and filver, ſtill more valuable for the 
fineneſs of the work than for the ma- 
terials tbemſelves. On that of Craſſus 
were ſeen veſſels of ſilver which: coft 
him for the faſhion at the rate of fix 
thouſand ſeſterces- the pound weight: 
Amongſt them were two goblets par- 
ticularly remarkable, the work of Men- 
tor a celebrated artiſt, for which he 
had paid one hundred thoufand ſe- 
ſterces +. An enormous price, adds 
Pliny, and which, no doubt, he was a- 


* In vit. Claud. c. 32. | 
+ The Roman pound was only twelve oun- 
ces, as it is at this day; fix thouſand ſeſterces 
made about 750 livres; and one hundred Wat 
ſand ſeſterces 12, 500 livres. 
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ſhamed of, ſince he never durſt make 
uſe of them “. | 
AmipsT all this magnificence one 
piece of the ancient ſordid parſimony 
ſtill ſubſiſted. The maſter of the houſe 
furniſhed no napkins, and each of the 
gueſts brought his own. This cuſtom, 
which cannot but ſhock us, remained 
even a long time after the reign of Au- 
guſtus. Catullus complains of one Aſi- 
nius, who had filched away his in a feaſt, 
and threatens to defame him in ſome 
of his poems, if he does not ſend it 
immediately back f. Martial ſays near 


L. vero Craſſus orator duos ſcyphos Mentoris 
artificis manu cælatos ſeſtertiis c. Confeſſus 
tamen eſt, nunquam ſe his uti propter verecun- E 
diam auſum. Pin. Hiſt. nat. I. 33. c. II. 55 
+ Marrucine Aſini, manu ſiniſtra 

Non belle uteris in joco, atque vino. 

Tollis lintea negligentiorum. 

Hoc ſalſum eſſe putas? fugit te inepte: 

Quamvis ſordida res, et invenuſta eſt. 

- - = - quare aut hendecaſyllabos trecentos 

Expecta, aut mihi linteum femitte. | 

Catull. ad Aſn. 12. 
the 
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the ſame thing of Hermogenes, a man 


notorious for ſuch tricks. “ None of 


the gueſts,” ſays he, “brought any 
e napkin, becauſe every one feared 
« the hawk's talons of Hermogenes. 
« Hermogenes did not for that return 
«© empty- hahded; he contrived to car- 
„ ry off the cloth. | 
Wurx they went to ſup ith: any 


one, a ſlave bore the napkin, and took 


care to carry it back, but not empty; 
they put into it ſome pieces of the en- 
tertainment. It was not even unuſual, 
in the middle of the meal, to ſend 


ſon mething to a wife, a relation, a 


neighbour, or a friend; this was call- 


ed, partes nittere, or de nenſa mitiere . 


Trey 


* Attulerat mappam nemo, dum furta timentur : 
Mantle e menfa ſyrripit Hermogenes. 
Mart. epigram. 1. 12. ep. 26. 

+ The epigram of Martial, In convivam rapto- 
rem, complains heavily \ of this cuſtom. | 
Quidquid ponitur hinc et inde werris : 

— Manmas ſuminis, imbricemgue porci, 

. Communemgue 
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Trty always began by libations, 
which conſiſted in pouring out a little 
wine upon the table in honour of the 
gods, and were accompanied with ſome 
prayers. It was a cuſtom of the higheſt 
antiquity, as we ſee in Homer and 
Virgil; it was even reiterated at the 
end of the repaſt. 4 
Tux v placed little images upon the 
table, beſides which they put the falt 
by chat they thought to conſecrate the 


Communemgue duobus attagenam, 
Mullum dimidium, lupumgue totum, 
Murænaque latus, femurque pulli, 
Stillantemgue alica ſua palumbum. 
Hæc dum condita ſunt, madente nappa, 
Traduntur puero domum ferenda : 
Nos accumbimus otiaſa turba. 
Mart. ep. I. 2. ep. 37. 
* Bcfides the Penates and Lares, they placed 
on the table Hercules and Mercury. They e- 
ſteemed theſe gods the native preſidents of the 
table, Genii menſæ pra ſides, and called them 
Epitrapetii, that is to ſay, gods of the table. It 
was for them eſpecially that the libations were 
made. e S211: . 


table. 
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table. They looked upon ſalt as a ſa- 


cred thing. If it was forgot, or hap- 
vened to be overturned, the table was 


profaned, and they thought, that ſome 


misfortune was chene A ſuper- 


ſtition which the Romans derived from 


the Greeks, and which many people 


keep up at this day, as well as that o- 


ther of dreading the number thirteen 


at table. 


Is making any oath, they touched 


the table as an altar, reſpecting and 
reverencing it on account of the pre- 


ſence of their gods, and becaule it was 


facred to hoſpitality and friendſhip. 
This baniſhed all quarrels and animo- 
firy from their feaſts, and made every 
act of violence committed there be re- 
carded as a facrilege. 


This religious reſpect and theſe 


Prayers and kbations, were as 2 public 
profeſſion whereby the Pagans acknow- 
ledged to hold all the goods they poſ- 
ſed of the Divinity. What a reproach 
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for Chriſtians, who, notwithſtanding 
the religious cuſtom received from all 


ages, regardleſs even of the precept of 


the apoſtle, of directing all our actions 
to the glory of God, whether we eat or 


drink, or whatſoever we do *, neglect 


to ſanctity in ſome fort the beginning 
and end of their meals by Prayer and 
thanks. 

AFTER having fulfilled the duties of 
religion, they created a king of the 
feaſt, even in the graveſt aſſemblies, 
Cato the Cenſor, in Cicero's book de ſe- 


_ neiute, ſays, that as old as he is, he de- 
i;zhts to be at thoſe feaſts, where one 


animates another, where the king of 
the feaſt ſees the wine go round, and 
all are kept to it by his authority +. 


Plutarch make a long detail of the 


3 1 Cor. x. 31. 
+ Me vero et magiſteria delectant a majoribus 


zuſtituta: et is ſermo, qui more majorum a ſum- 


mo adhibetur in poculis. M. Tull. Cicer. Cat. 
9:97, de ſenectute, 14. | 


qualities 
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qualities which this magiſtrate ought to 
poſſeſs, and what rocks he ſhould moſt 
carefully ſhun. He was commonly 
elected by the chance of the die; ſome- 
times alſo by the votes of the gueſts, 
He oave laws, and preſcribed under 
certain penalties what each ought to 
do, whether to drink, to ſing, to ha- 
rangue, or divert and amuſe the com- 
pany by ſome other talent. Some- 
times he obliged them to drink as 
many glaſſes as there were letters in 
the name cf the perſon whoſe health 
was drank *. If any one failed in theſe 
laws, he was condemned to drink a 
cup over and above. Cicero fays, that 
Verres, who had trampled upon all the 
laws of the Roman people, punétually 
obeyed thoſe of the table. 

Tax feaſts uſually conſiſted of three 
courſes, comprehending the deſſert. 


* Det numerum cyathis inftantis litera Ruf. 


Mart. epi gramm. l. 8. ep. 49. Sex jubeo cyathos 
fundere? CæsAR erit. Idem, I. . ep. 73. 
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They began with eggs, 


preſſion, Ab ovo u/aue ad mala, to ſigni- 


ty from the beginning to the end of 


the entertainment. Tice eggs were 
commonly coloured ; and it is probable, 
that our Paſch-eggs take their origin 
from thence. 5 

Taky did not always ſerve up each 
diſh ſeparately, as Horace obſerves in the 
deſcription of the feaſt of Naſidienus, 


but often many diſhes together, upon a 
- moveable table. Servius, in his com- 


mentary upon Virgil, affirms, that the 
tables were brought in completely pro- 
vided. Athenæus agrees with Ser- 


vius: They brought in, ſays he, and 


carried out the abies Martial allo 
{peaks of theſe ſhifting tables, and dif- 


approves them. The meats were fre- 
quently ſerved, not in one diſh com- 


mon to all; but eacl: had his portion 
{ct before him, and ſometimes even a 
ſeparate table. Ir was the maſter of 
the 


and finiſhed 


with fruit; hence the proverbial ex- 
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the houſe, or an officer deſtined to that 
function, who made the diſtribution, 
and all poſſible equality was obſerved 
in it, 

Tax meats which the Romans moſt 
approved, were, amongſt others, fiſh, 
oyſters, the wild boar, which they often 
ſerved up whole, cranes of Malta, pea- 
cocks, thruſhes, nightingales, &c, Of 
all theſe meats the moſt ſumptuous was 
the wild boar ftuffed with wild fowl 
and poultry. They called this diſh, 
The Trejan bear, by alluſion to the 
Trojan horſe. That comparifon ap- 
pears the more juſt, as the dainties hid 
in the belly of that animal were ſo ma- 
ny enemies, which they introduced in- 
to the place, and which could not but 
be fatal to it. Plus gula quam gladius, 
fays the Latin proverb: „ Gluttony 
« js more deſtructive than the fword,” 

SomrTiMEs they had meats capable 
of ſhocking our imagination. They 
eat, as a dehcate Kir waters rats, and 

„ certain 
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certain white worms, ſhort and thick, 
which are found in old woods. They 
took care to fatten them, and ſerved 
them at their beſt feaſts. A more rea- 
ſonable taſte is that which they had 
for geeſe. They eat a great many of 
them at Rome, and it was one of the 
kinds of poultry the moſt eſteemed. 

A MopERN author * appears furpri- 
ſed, that the Romans did not make a 
tcruple of eating them, conſidering the 
particular veneration they had for geeſe, 
becauſe of their having once ſaved the 
Capitol. When the Gauls attempted to 
ſurpriſe it, they were diſcovered neither 
by the centinels, nor by the dogs that 
they let out at night; but were betray- 
ed by the cries and fluttering of the ſa- 
cred geeſe which were kept in the tem- 
ple of Juno. M. Manlius, the firſt rou- 
ſed, founded the alarm, ran to the walls, 
and threw down a Gaul wha had alrea- 
dy laid hold of the battlements. His 


M. de la Marc dans fon traité ſur la police. 
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fall dragged down the next that follow- 
ed. -The garriſon, ſeconding him with 
ſtones and darts, completed the over- 
throw of the reſt. . 

Is acknowledgment of this wow 
office, the Romans ordained, that a cer- 
tain number ſhould always be kept in 
the Capitol at the public expenſe. The 
firſt care of the cenſors, when they en- 
tered upon their charge, was to pro- 
vide for their maintenance. They car- 
ried their ſuperſtition ſo far, as to offer 
ſacrifice to theſe tutelar birds. Every 
year they carried in proceſſion a gooſe 
upon a litter richly adorned, and at the 
fame time a dog fixed to a gibbet; a 
ceremony which was ſtill practiſed in 
the times of the Emperors Nerva and 
Trajan. How then could it be allow- 
able at Rome to eat an animal which 
they held in veneration, and t to which 
they paid religious worſhip ? 


To reconcile the conduct of the Ro- 8 


mans to their principles, ſome have 
V ſuppoſed, 
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common ſaying of Auguſtus, When 
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ſuppoſed, that their veneration for geeſe 


did not extend to the whole ſpecies in 
general, but that it regarded only thoſe 
whoſe race was perpetuated in the Ca- 
pitol. They ſtrictly refrained from 


eating any of that reſpeCtable race; it 


would have been ſacrilege: but for the 


others, they thought themſelves at li- 


berty to kill and ſpit them without 


ſcruple. Others, without having re- 


courſe to that diſtinction, have ſaid, 
that, in all appearance, the gratitude 
of the Romans towards the geeſe aba- 
ted through time, and that the benefit 
was quite forgot. It is certain, that 


long before Pliny's time they eat num- 


bers of geeſe at Rome. 

I nave ſaid, that the Roman feaſts 
were of three courſes. The firſt was 
compoſed of freſh eggs, aſparagus, o- 


lives, oyſters, ſallads, &c. Like us they 


boiled their aſparagus very lightly; we 
learn this little particularity from a 


that 
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that emperor wanted to have an affair 
diſpatched quickly, Lou muſt,” faid 
he, © take no more time about it than 


«© would boi aſparagus, ane ci- 


« Hug. 


Tux ſecond caurſe comprehended N 


the ragouts and roaſt meats, amongft 
which they always mingled ſome diſhes 
of fiſh; a favourite food of the Romans, 


and without which they reckoned no 


good cheer. 
For the third, they ſerved up fruits 


and confections, and all thoſe delicacies 
which the Greeks called leur, and 
the Latins Dulciaria and Bellaria. The 
cuſtom was, to ſerve it upon another 


table; ſo Virgil calls it, Menge Ns fe 
cunde dona. | 


THE ſlaves who waited at table were 


lightly clothed, and girt with napkins : 


thoſe who were placed at the buffer, had 
charge of the wine, of the hot and cold 


water, of the vaſes and cups: others 


were * wich the ordering of the 


diſhes ; 


* 
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diſhes, others with ſweeping what fell 
from the table, and with cleaning it 
at each courſe : laſtly, there were ſome 
to cool the room with large fans of fea- 
thers, and to drive away the flies. 

In great feaſts, the banquetting- 
room was ſtrewed with lilies and roſes : 
the gueſts, and even the ſlaves, had 


crowns of flowers or of ivy, to which 


they attributed a power of preventing, 
by their coolneſs, the effect of the 
fumes of wine. Fe 


The Romans had taken this cuſtom from 
the Greeks, who bad it from the Orientals. I- 


ſaiah ſeems to allude to theſe crowns, when de- 
nouncing to thoſe of Ephraim, that is to ſay, to 


the kingdom of the ten tribes, and the kingdom 

of Judah, that they ſhould be delivered to their 
enemies, becauſe of their pride, their debauche- 
ries, and idolatries; he ſays, c. 28. v. 1. 3. 


46 Wo to the crown of pride, to the drunkards | 


* of Ephraim, whoſe glorious beauty is a fa- 
“ding flower, which are on the head of the fat 
6s 1 of thoſe who are overcome with wine. 
The crown of pride, the drunkards of 

bs Ephraim ſhall be trodden under foot,” | = 
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Wren they ſerved up a fiſh or ſome 4 
rare bird, they introduced it to the 
ſound of flutes and hautboys, and re- od 

ceived it with claps and acclamations. {1 
= Macrobius * cites a letter of Sammo- S1 
nicus Serenus, who compliments the 1 
5 Emperor Severus upon the honours | 
= which he had paid to a ſturgeon, and 1 
1 particularly upon the re-eſtabliſhment | | 
= of that cuſtom. | | 

7 Trey drank the crowns, that is to | 

b; ſay, the wine in which they had been | | 

= dipped. During the preparations for + 


the battle of Actium, Antom, by one of 0 f 


thoſe viciſſitudes often produced by | | 
violent paſſions, ſuſpected Cleopatra of 


the black. deſign of deſtroying him by 
poiſon ; for which reaſon he would 
have every thing that was ſerved up 
when he eat with her, eſſayed before he 
would taſte it. Cleopatra diverted her- 
ſelf with his fears and precautions. In 


_* Macrob, I. 3. c. 16. 
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one of their feaſts ſhe placed upon her 
head a crown of flowers, the extremi- 
ties of which were poiſoned. She in- 
vites Antony to drink the crowns ; he 
conſents. He takes that of Cleopatra, 
rears it in pieces, and throws it into 
the cup; already he had raiſed it to 
his lips, when the Queen ſeizing his 
arm, faid to him, „Know better her 
„ againſt whom you guard yourſelf, by 
commanding what you eat and drink 
to be firit taſted. If I could live 
without yeu, Sir, could I fail of oc- 
caſions or means?” At the ſame 
time ſhe ordered a criminal to be 
brought, who, by her order, drank the 
cup of Antony, and expired upon the 
pot. 

In the glorious days of the republic, 
meals were prepared with care, hut 
without art and without delicacy. Gai- 
ety, and the freedom of agreeable con- 
verſation, gave them their higheſt re- 
bſh. Cato the Cenfor, as auſtere as he 

Was 
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was upon other occaſions, unbended 
his brow at table: he profeſſed himſelf 
well pleaſed with his old age, which, 


while it diminiſhed the neceſſity of eat- 
ing and drinking, made amends by the 


taſte for, and pleaſure of converſation *. 

Wu he was at his country-houle, 
he every day invited ſome of his friends 
to ſupper, and made merry with them. 
His long experience of the world ren- 


dered his converſation equally uſeful 


to perſons of his own age and to young 


people: all liſtened to him with plea- 


ure. Perſuaded that the table pre- 


ſerves friendſhip, the common converſa- 
tion at his was in praiſe of illuſtrious 


citizens; and he allowed no others to 
be ſpoken of, either well or ill; he was 


* Ego vero propter ſermonis deleQationem 


tempeſtivis quoque conviviis deleftor, nec cum 


zqualibus ſolum (qui pauci admodum reſtant), 
ſed cum veſtra etiam ætate atque vobiſcum: ha- 
beoque ſenectuti magnam gratiam, quæ mihi 
ſermonis aviditatem auxit, potionis et cibi ſuſtu- 
lit. Cato Majcr de ſeneckute, 14. wo 
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attentive and dexterous in evading all 
occaſions for doing it. 

Ir was thus, that by the help of con- 
verſation the ancients rendered the 
pleaſures of the table uſeful, and that 
they avoided the uſual conſequences of 
licentiouſnels at meals. Horace ſtill 
preſerved that taſte, and was ſenſible of 
all its value. 


O notes caneque dem! &c. X. 
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O nviehts that furniſh ſuch a feaſt 3 
As even gods themſelves might taſte | oF 
Tus fare my friends, thus feed my ſlaves 
Alert, on what their maſter leaves. 

Each perſon there may drink, and fill 
As much or little as be ill, 
Exempted ſrom the bedlam-rules 

Of rearing prodigals and ſools; 

Whether in merry mood er whim 
Fe takes a bumper to the brim, 

Or Letter pleas'd to let it paſs, 
Grows mellow with a ſcanty glaſs. 


* Florat. ſatir. l. 2. ſat. 6. 
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Nor this man's houſe nor that's ate 
Becomes the ſubject of debate; 
Nor ««hether Lepos the buffoon 
Can dance er not a rigadoon: 
But what concerns us more I irow, 
And were a ſcandal not to know ;;, 
1f happineſs conſiſts in ſtore 
Of riches, or in virtue more; 
Whether eſteem or private ends 
Direfts us in our choice of friends, 
What's real good without diſguiſe, 
And where its great perfection lies. 
Francis“ Horace. 


Bur the Aſiatic luxury making its 
way to Rome, was not long of infect- 


ing their tables. Sumptuouſneſs, deli- 


cacy, profuſion, all was carried to the 
greateſt excels. The cook, who an- 
ciently was the loweſt of all the ſlaves, 
became the moſt important officer in 
tne houſe. What was at firſt only a 


low and contemptible employment, be- 


came a di ificult and important art. 
P 2 „The 


1 * — £ = 4 
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The firſt only limited the number of 


bited meats being expoſed to ſale, ei- 
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The price of a cook, fays Pliny, was 
rated at as much as would have former- 
ly ſufficed for the expenſe of a triumph, 
and a fiſh was bought as dear as a cook. 
No mortal was ſo highly eſteemed as 
that ſlave who was the beſt ſkilled in 
the art of ruining his maſter , 

In vain were laws made to reſtrain 55 
all theſe exceſſes. Such were the laws 
Orchia, - Fannia, Didia, Licizia, &c. 
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gueſts; the others ſtruck at the root f 3 
the evil, by limiting the expenſe, and | 
condemning alike the maſtery of the 
houſe and the gueſts. Theſe laws 
were followed by ſome others. Julius 
Ceſer renewed and watched over the 
execution of them even ſo far as to vi- 
fit the markets, to prevent any prohi- 


4 


* At nunc coqui triumphorum pretiis pa- 
rantur, et coquorum piſces; nulluſque prope 
jam mortalis æſtimatur, quam qui peritifime 
cenſum domini mergit. Plin. Hift. nat. I. g. 
e. 1 
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ther 6h or fleſh. Sometimes, even 
upon the informations given him, lic- 
tors and foldiers, by his orders, enter- 
ed the houſes of pirate people, and 

took away meat ready dreſſed and ſer- 
ved up. But luxury, ſtronger than all 
the laws, always broke down the bar- 
riers they endeavoured to oppoſe to it. 
Auguſtus tried to reſtrain exceſſes, by li- 
miting the expenſe of an ordinary 
meal to two hundred ſeſterces, (twen- 


ty- five livres), one on feſtival days to 


three hundred, (thirty-ſeven livres ten 
ſols), and a marriage-teaſt to a thou- 
ſand, (one hundred and twenty-five 
livres). 

Tnar law made allowance for times, 
and was leſs ſevere than the others; yet 
it could not ſubſiſt. Aulus Gellius cites 
an ordinance of Auguſtus or of Tiberius 
which extended the allowable expenſe 


of a meal to two thouſand ſeſterces, 


(two hundred and fifty livres). The 
principal citizens, who ſhould have ſer 
Fy ---. examples, 
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examples, trampled upon the ſump- 
tuary laws. Even in public repaſts, 
when they were obliged to keep to the 
letter of them, the ſlaves of appetite 
found the art of evaſion. We learn 
this from Cicero in a letter to Gallus, 
where he frankly relates what happen- 
ed to him at a feaſt given by Lentulus 
Spinther, on occaſion. of the promotion of 
his ſon to the dignity of augur. The 
„ ſumptuary laws,” ſays he, © which 
« ought to be the patrons of frugality, 
% have been very injurious to me. 


„ Theſe laws, ſevere on other articles, 


give full liberty in regard to vege- 
tables; our voluptuaries take advan- 
<« tage of this, and fo. delicately dreſs 
up their muſhrooms, their roots, and 
* herbs of all kinds, that I was duped 
„by them, and my intemperance has 
been punithed by. an indiſpoſition 
not inconſiderable. Fhus I, who 
«« eaſily abſtain from oyſters and from 
« lampreys, have been drawn in by 

„ beets 
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e beets and mallows. I have had fair 
« warning, and will take care for the 
* future. 

THE evil always gained ground. 
Gluttony was carried to ſuch a point, 
ſays an hiſtorian, that the ſea and earth 
ſcarce ſufficed to ſet out their tables “. 
They arrived at ſuch a perverſity of 
taſte, as to value no meats otherwiſe 
than by their dearneſs and rarity. Ho- 
race thus reproaches the voluptuaries 
af his time. 


ES 
3 5 
2 


V. ix tamen. eripiam, Pals Favone, &c. +. 4 


— — - - Yet I ſhall ne er prevail 
To make our men of taſte a pullet chuſe, 
And the gay peacock with its train refuſe z 
For the rare bird at mighty price is ſold, 
And lo, what wonders does his tail unfold 
But can thoſe whims a higher guſto raiſe, 
Unleſs you eat the plumage that you*praiſe © 
Or do its beauties when tis baiPd remain? 
No; tis th uneguall'd beauty 5 his train 


* Veſcondi cauſſa terra marique omnia exqui- 
rere. Salluſt. bell. Cat. c..13. 
F. Horat. ſatir. J. 2. fat. 2. 
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Deludes your eye, and charms you to the feaſt ; 

For hens and peacacks are alike in taſts *. 
But jay, by what diſcernmient are you taught 

To know that this voracious pike was caught 

There the full river's lenient waters glide, 

Or where the bridges break the rapid tide © 

In the mid ocean, or where Tiber pays, 

With broader courſe his tribute to the ſeas ? 
Madly you praiſe the mullet's three oe 

weight, 
And yet you flew it piecemeal « ere you eat. 


Quintus Horatius the orator was the firft 
who taught the Romans to eat peacocks, in a 
_ feaſt which he gave when he was created Augur. 
They became ſo much in faſhion, that they were 
thought eſſentially neceſſary to every enter- 
tainment. Hence Cicero in one of his letters 
tells Pætus, that he had been fo bold as to give LED 
a ſupper to Hirtius without a-peacock : Sed wide 285 
audaciam, etiam Hirtia cænam dedi fine pawone. 5 
One Cn. Aufidius Lurco having found the man- 
ner of fattening them, made a yearly profit, by 
that trade, of about ſixty thouſand ſeſterces 
(ſeven thouſand five hundred livres). A flock 
of one hundred peacocks produced to the own- 
er, according to Varro, near three thouſand 
livres annually. They were ſold from fourteen | 
to fifteen livres, and their eggs from twenty- 
eight to thirty ſols each, 
ö # Yeur 
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Your eye deceives you, wherefore elſe diſhike 

The natural greatneſs of a full grown pie, 

Yet in a mullet: fo much joy expreſs © | 

« Pikes are by nature larger, mullets leſs &.“ 
Francis Horace. 


Tris was not all. They forced 
themſelves to throw up by mcans of a 
ſmall inſipid wine, in order to renew 
their appetite. Every day, ſays Sue- 
tonius, they were obliged to carry 
Claudius from table. He eat and 
drank without any diſcretion. While 
he ſlept upon his back with his mouth 
open, they put a feather in his throat 
to aſſiſt him to vomit. Vitellius, who 
regularly made four meals a-day, diſ- 
charged his ſtomach by vomiting, in 
order perpetually to renew its functions. 


* 'The delicacy of the Romans was not con- 
fined to the difference of a pike taken in the 
Tiber or elſewhere. They would have none but 
little pikes and great mullets. Aſinius Celer 
paid near five hundred and twenty-five livres. 
for a mullet of two pounds. | 


« What 
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Apicius *, who, ſetting up for a ma- 


de, ex qua aliquando philoſophi, velut corru- 
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« What a ſhame ? ” ſays Seneca, they 
„ vomit, and do not give themſelves 
time to digeſt the food, which at 
great expenſe they have procured 
* from the end of the world.” 
SOMETIMES a ſingle man is able 
thus to corrupt a whole nation, as the 


ſame philoſopher ſays of the famous 


* Apicius noſtra memoria vixit, qui in ea un- 


Ptores juventutis, abire juſſi ſunt, ſcientiam po- 
pinæ profeſſus, diſciplina ſua ſeculum infecit. 1 
Senec. de conſolat. ad Helv. c. 10. 8 
Seneca ſpeaks in another place of the luxury | 
of this Apicius, whom he joins with Nomenta- 
nus. Nomentanum et Apicium terrarum ac maris 
(ut iſti vocant) bena conguirentes, et ſuper men- 
Jam recognoſcentes omnium gentium animalia. Vide 
hos egſdem e lectis ſuis ſpectantes popinam ſuam, 
aures vocum ſono, ſpectaculis oculos, ſaporibus pa- x 
latum ſuum deleantes. Mollibus linibuſgue fo- 75 
mentis totum laceſſetur eorum corpus et ne nares = 
interim cęſnt, odoribus variis inficitur locus ipſe, 
in quo luxuriæ Parentatur. Senec. de vita beata, 


c. 11. 
ſter 
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ſter in the ſcience of good eating, com- 

pleted the debauching his age ö. 
Prorus10N and luxurious refinement 

reigned equally in theſe feaſts, Sue- 


tonius relates, that L. Vitellius entertain- 
ed the Emperor his brother with two 


* There were three Apicii at Rome renowned 
for their gluttony. The firſt lived in the times 
of the republic: the ſecond under Auguſtus and 
Tiberius: the laſt under Trajan. The ſecond is 
the moſt ſamous, and it is of him that Seneca 


ſpeaks. He had kept, ſo to ſpeak, an open 


| ſchool of elaborate gluttony. He ruined him 


ſelf by tis debaucheries ; for he expended one 
hundred millions of ſeſterces in eating, (twelve 
millions five hundred thouſand livres). Seeing 
himſelf much in debt, he began to reckon with 


himſelf, and found, that, aſter paying his debts, 


he ſhould have remaining only ten millions of 
ſeſterces, (twelve hundred and fifty thouſand li- 
vres). He thought this was being reduced to 
die of hunger, and choſe rather to end his days 
by poiſon. | 

Seneca, who gives this account of Apicius, 
concludes it with this reflection, Qranta luxuria 
erat cui ſeftertium centies egeſtas fuit ? I nunc, et 


puta pecunice modum ad rem pertinere, non animi. 
Senec. de conſol. ad Helv. c. 10. 
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thouſand fiſhes, and ſeven thouſand of 
the rareſt birds. Plutarch, ſpeaking 


of the exceſſes of Antony at Alexan- 


_ Gia g, fays, that a young Greek ha- 
ving been invited by one of the ma- 
{ters of Antony's kitchen, to view the. 


- 


preparations for one of his ſuppers, 
was aſtoniſhed to lee eight wild boars 
on the ſpit, and concluded, that the 
company was to be very numerous. 
He was miſtaken ; but for the table of 


Antony there were always different 


magnificent repaſts ready to be ſerved 
up, in order that, at the moment he 
choſe, he might find the moſt exquiſite 
meats ready dreſſed to the time. 
 Her106aBaLvs cauſed his table to 
be covered with ragouts of the livers 
of mullets, the brains of thruſhes and 
foreign birds, the heads of parrots and 


pheaſants, the tongues of peacocks and 


nightingales. Aſtonid ng as it may 


* Sueton. in vit. Vitell. 
+ Plut. in Ant. 
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ſeem, he fed his dogs with the livers 
of geeſe, and the lions of his menagery 
with parrots and pheaſants. His ſup- 
per never coft him leſs than one hun- 
dred thouſand ſeſterces (about twelve 
thouſand five hundred livres), often 
even thrice that ſum. The dearneſs 
and difficulty were what heightened the 
reliſh; and he liked to have the price 
of his food augmented, ſaying, that 
this over-rating ſharpened his appetite. 
He often cauſed to be thrown out of 
the window the fame meats that were 
ſerved at his table, and in equal quan- 
titles. 

How different from the ancients, 
who nouriſhed themſelves with the ſame 
food they gave their ſlaves, who found 
in their garden and farm-yard where- 
withal to regale their friends in the 
greateſt feaſts, were thoſe diſſolute pro- 
Sa of which Rome produced fo ma- 
ny examples in the ages of corruption, 
who, having drawn all that could be 
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got from the ſeas and neighbouring 
foreſts, ſearched the molt diſtant pro- 


vinces for an ordinary meal! 

As long as the Romans knew to 
confine themſelves to the fimple ne- 
cefiues and conveniencies of life, they 
made uſe of only earthen or wooden 


veſlels, Moderation was then fo much 
in honour, that, in the year of Rome 
477, the cenſors expelled P. Cornelius 


Rufinus from the ſenate, becauſe he 
was poſleſied of filver plate to the a- 


mount of more than ſeven pounds and 
an half. He had been twice conſul and 


once dictator. Happy age, ſaid Cato 


_ Uticenfis upon this ſubject, when ſome 


trifling plate was regarded as luxury 
worthy the a den of a cenſor. 
Vet, in ſpite of the ſeverity of the laws, 


it became as common as it had been 


rare They even made it of gold, 
SVLLA 


* 'The ſcarcity of plate among the Romans 
had been matter of jeſt to the Carthaginian am- 
paſſadors. 
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SyLLA had diſhes of ſilver that 
weighed one hundred pounds. Pliny 
obſerves, that they had.found at Rome 
more than fifty of them of that weight“. 
One Druſillus Rotundus, a freed man 
of Claudius, cauſed one to be made of 
five kundred pounds weight, which 
they ſerved up in the middle of eight 
others of fifty pounds weight each, 
ranged upon a machine made on pur- 
bpäoſe to ſerve them all together. 
= VitELLius cauſed to be made for 
one ſingle ſervice, a diſh of ſuch a 
prodigious ſize, that he himſelf called 
it, The buckler of Minerva, chypeum Mi- 
nerv; and they were obliged to build 
a furnace on purpoſe for it. In a feaſt 


= 


e 


baſſadors. Invenimus lugatos Carthaginienſfum 
dixifje, nullos hominum inter ſe beniguius di ere 
quam Romanos; eodem enim argento apud omnes 
eenitaviſſe ipſos. Plin. hiſt. nat. 1. 33. c. 11. 

* Paulo enim ante hæc facta ſunt lanceſque e 
centenis libris argenti, quas tunc ſuper quingen- 
tas numero Rome fuiſſe conſtat. Pix. loco /u- 
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got from the ſeas and neighbouring 
foreſts, ſearched the moſt diſtant pro- 
vinces for an ordinary meal! 


As long as the Romans knew to 


veſſels. 
in honour, that, in the year of Rome 
477, the cenſors expelled P. Cornelius 
Rufinus from the ſenate, becauſe he 
was poſſeſſed of filver plate to the a- 
mount of more than ſeven pounds and 
an half. He had been twice conſul and 
Happy age, ſaid Cato 
Uticenſis upon this ſubje&, when ſome 
trifling plate was regarded as luxury 
worthy the reprehenſion of a cenſor, 
Yet, in ſpite of the ſeverity of the laws, 
it became as common as it had been 
rare 


once dictator. 


confine themſelves to the ſimple ne- 
cefities and conveniencies of life, they 
made uſe of only earthen or wooden 


Moderation was then ſo much 


They even made 1t of gold, 
SOYLLA 


*The ſcarcity of plate among the Romans 
nad been matter of jeſt to the Carthaginian am- 


paſſadors. 
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SyLLAa had diſhes of ſilver that 
weighed one hundred pounds. Pliny 
obſerves, that they had. found at Rome 
more than fifty of them of that weight“. 
One Druſillus Rotundus, a freed man 
Ke: of Claudias, cauſed one to be made of 
7 five hundred pounds weight, which 
they ſerved up in the middle of eight 
others of fifty pounds weight each, 
ranged upon a machine made on pur- 
poſe to ſerve them all together. 
 ViterLivs cauſed to be made for 
one ſingle ſervice, a diſh of ſuch a 
prodigious fize, that he himſelf called 
it, The buckler of Minerva, chyeum Mi- 
nerve ; and they were obliged to build 
a furnace on purpoſe for it. In a feaſt 
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baſſadors. Invenimus legatos Carthaginienſfum 
aixifje, nullos hominum inter je beniguius wivere 
quam Romanos ; eodem enim argento apud omnes 
eenitaviſſe ipſos. Plin. hiſt. nat. I. 33. c. 11. 
Paulo enim ante hec facta ſunt lanceſque e 
centenis libris argenti, quas tune ſuper quingen- 
tas numero Rome fuiſſe conſtat. Pin. loco ſu- 
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which he gave at the dedication of this 
extraordinary Mih, he cauſed it to be 
Alled with the livers of a rare fiſh call- 
ed Scarrus, with the brains of peacocks 
and pheaiants, the tongues of birds of 
a red plumage, which the ancients 
called Phænicopieri, and of the roes of 
lampreys caught in the Carpathian fea, 
between the iſles of Crete and Rhodes, 
or at the extremity of the coaſts of 
Spain. This diſh was kept as a re- 
markable monument till the time of 
Adrian, who cauſed 1t to be melted; 
for, after Vilellius, we do not find that 
this extravagant mode was kept up. 
VESPASILAN, who ſucceeded him, ba- 
niſned luxury for a time by his exam- 
ple, preſerving, throughout his con- 
duct, the ſimplicity of the ancients ; he 
lived familiarly with the ſenators, he 
invited them to his table, and cat at 
theirs. THe preferved certain family- 
pieces of furniture and a farm in the 
ſame ſtate that his grandmother bad left 


them. 
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them. On feaſt-days, he drank out of 
a little ſilver cup which had belonged 
to her. She had brought him up, and 
he always cheriſhed her memory. 

UxpER an emperor who was the 
friend of modeſty and ſimplicity, pri- 
vate perſons durſt not give into ex- 
travagant expenſes. Deference for the 
prince, and the deſire of pleaſing him 
by imitation, had more effect, ſays La- 
citus, than the fear of puniſhments 
threatened by the ſeverity of the laws. 
So that, by his example, he in a ſhort 
time reformed the diſorders cauſed 
by luxury, that inveterate vice which 
in preceding times had been ſtronger 
than the laws, and ſuperior to all re- 
ſtraint “. 

TAT reformation ſtill ſubſiſted un- 


* Sed præcipuus adſtricti moris auctor Ve- 
ſpaſianus fuit, antiquo ipſe cultu victuque; ob- 
ſequium inde in principem et æmulandi amor, 
validior quam pœna ex legibus et metus. Tacit. 
_ annal. l. 3. c. 5z. 
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der Trajan; he conformed himſelf to ir, 
and had always at his table ſome of the 
firſt, and moſt virtuous citizens. It was 


not the luſtre of gold and ſilver plate, nor | 


the variety of meats, and exquiſitenels 0 
of ragouts that were there admired ; it 
was the pleaſing chearfulneſs and ear, 
converſation, turning ſometimes on 
matters of literature. Frugal and mo- 


deſt, his example was a rule, and his =p 
ceconomy alone made up for the ex- 
penſes he was led into by his inclina- * 
tion to eaſe the people, and heap up 3 


benefits upon them. 


«© Such,“ ſays Pliny, „is the force 


of a ſovereign's example : We are 


ſccem, which thoſe who do not re- 
ſemble him, cannot hope to obtain, 
In effect, men are good or bad, as 
virtue or vice meet their juft reward. 
« Few men have elevation of ſoul e- 
„ nough 


as ſoft wax in his hands; we follow 5 §. 
where-ever he leads us, becauſe we 
% are ambitious of his affection and e- 
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«© nough to love virtue. for ket own 


> WY < fake. The greater part are ſuch, as, ; 
BE < ſeeing idleneſs and debauchery car- , 
"| « ry off the honours due only to wiſ- 


dom and rectitude, want to. riſe by 
1 % means which ſucceed, and imitate 
cc the vices they ſee held in honour. 
| iP « But when virtue attracts the notice, 

e and procures the favour of the 
prince, her natural beauty, ſeconded 
„ by rewards, * its right in the 
“ hearts of men K. 


NR 


Regis ad exemplum FoIUS COMPOMZUT orbis. 


Ir was the cuſtom of the Romans 
to mingle wine and water in large vaſes. 
They had little cups, called Sathi, 
which they filled from the great ones. 
They were a kind of goblet, contain- 
ing an ounce and an half of liquor. 
They had alſo glaſſes. Pliny + ſays, 
that, in the reign of Nero, they began 
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der Trajan; he conformed himſelf to it, 
and had always at his table ſome of the 
firft, and moſt virtuous citizens. It was 
not the luſtre of gold and ſilver plate, nor 
the variety of meats, and exquiſiteneſs 
of ragouts that were there admired , it 
was the plealing chearfulneſs and caſy 
converſation, turning ſometimes on 
matters of literature. Frugal and mo- 
Geit, his example was a rule, and his 
economy alone made up for the ex- 
penſes he was led into by his inclina- 
ion to eaſe the people, and heap up 
benefits upon them. 
Such, ſays Pliny, is the force 
of a ſovereign's example: We are 
as ſoft wax in his hands; we follow 
«© where-ever he leads us, becauſe we 
are ambitious of his affection and e- 
ſceem, which thoſe who do not re- 
ſemble him, cannot hope to obtain. 
In effect, men are good or bad, as 
virtue or vice meet their juſt reward. 
« Few men have Elevation of ſoul e- 
enough 
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% nough to love virtue for her own 
c ſake. The greater part are ſuch, as, 
&« ſeeing idleneſs and debauchery car- 
<« ry off the honours due only to wu- 


ea 


« dom and rectitude, want to. riſe by 


% means which ſucceed, and imitate 
<« the vices they fee held in honour. 
« But when virtue attracts the notice, 
and procures the favour of the 
„prince, her natural beauty, ſeconded 
by rewards, reſumes its right in the 
c hearts of men *.“ 


Regis ad exemplum tctus componitur orbis. 


IT was the cuſtom of the Romans 
to mingle wine and water in large vaics. 


They had little cups, called cyathi, 
which they filled from the great ones. 


They were a kind of goblet, contain- 
ing an ounce and an half of liquor, 
They had alfo glaſſes. Pliny + ſays, 
that, in the reign of Nero, they began 


* Plin, Pan. 45. 
+ Plin. hiſt. nat. 1. 36. e. 65 
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to make vaſes and cups of glaſs, i- 
mitating cryſtal. Theſe vaſes, which 
they got from Egypt, and from Alex- 
andria, were in great eſteem, and very 
dear 

Tur manner of drawing drink, and 
pouring it into the Sathus, appears to 
have been borrowed from the Greeks. 
They made uſe of a vaſe, of à round 


he uſe of glaſs, according to Pliny, is ve- 
ry ancient, and the invention due to chance, 
Some traders in nitre, traverſing Phœnicia, ſtop- 
| ped to dreſs their victuals upon the banks of the 
river Belus; not finding tones whereon to ſet 
their tripods, they thought of placing them upon 
pieces of nitre. 'The matter took fire, incorpora- 
ted with the ſand, and formed little runners of a 
tranſparent liquid ; which congealing, gave the 
firſt idea of making glaſs +. It is pretended 
that this diſcovery was made about a thouſand 
years before the birth of Chriſt, „ 


+ Fama eſt, appulſa nave mercatorum nitri, cum ſparſi per 
| Hitns epulas pararent, nec eſſet cortinis attollendis lapidum oc- 
caſio, glebas nitri e nave ſubdidiſſe. Quibus accenſis permi- 

ſa arena litoris, tranſſucentes nobilis liquoris fluxiſſe rivos, et 
hanc fuiſſe originem vitri, Plix. bift, nat. I. 36. c. 26. 


form, 
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form, large and deep, called crater, 1n- 
to which they put the drink deſigned 
for the repaſt. It was a baſon, or ra- 
ther a ciſtern, in which they mingled 


wine and water, which they filled with 


a Jarge ſpoon into cups, like the | ol 
of the Romans, 

Tris mixture was practiſed by the 
ancients in all countries where the wines 
were ſtrong and heady, not always from 
views of health and ſobriety. In meals, 
where the pleaſing the palate was con- 


ſulted, it was abſolutely neceflary to 


mingle water with their wine. The 
cuſtom came from the eaſtern nations, 


who firſt began to mingle water with 


their wine at their feaſts, 
PLiny' pretends that the libations in- 
ſtituted by Romulus , and the prohibi- 


Romulus ordered hbations to be made of 
milk. Romulum lacte, nom vino libaſſèe, indicio ſunt 
facra ab eo inſtituta, que hodie cuſtodiunt morem. 
Numa regis Poſthumia lex eſt, Vino rogum ne reſper- 
gito. Quod ſanxifje illum proper inopiam rei nemo 
dabitet. Plin. hiſt. nat. I. 14. c. 12. 
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tion of Numa, to honour the dead by 


pouring wine upon the funeral pile, 
proved, that vines were then ſtill rare 
in Italy. They multiplied in ſucceed- 
ing ages. In all probability, they were 


brought from Greece. 
Ir was the wines of Italy that firſt 


drew thither the Gauls in the time of 
Camillus. The charms of that liquor, 
. New to them, led them to quit their 
country. We know, that, in the year 
of Rome 634, under the conſulſhip of 
Lucius Opimius, they made excellent 
wines in Italy, and 1 in great quantities. 
The ſingle territory of Capua furniſh- 


ed the wines of Calenum, of Formia, 


of Cæcubum, of Falernus, Maſlicum, 


&c. 


Tnar of Falernum was moſt valu- 
ed; it was rough and ſtrong, and not 


drinkable, till it had been kept ten years 
at leaſt. To ſoften it, they mingled it 
with honey, or with Chian wine; but 
the reign of theſe wines was not long. 


In 


£464 


In leſs than an age, they fell into diſre- 
pute, through the negligence and a- 
vidity of the vine-dreſſers, who, ſedu- 


ced by lucre, thought only of the quan- 


tity, without regard to the quality. It: 


was this that ſo conſiderably augmented 


the vineyards in Italy; and cauſed, on, 


the contrary, the little arable ground 
that remained, to be neglected. 

To diminiſh the vineyards, Domitian 
ordered that thoſe in the provinces 


ſhould be reduced one half, and he Pro- 


hibited any new ones to be planted in 

Italy. Suetonius ſays, that he did not 

perſiſt in the execution of his edict * 
and 


* Sueton. in vit. Domit. 1. 14. 
I mould add, that the ancient cuſtom of I- 
taly was, and it is ſtill obſerved in Umbria, to 


train up the vines, and faſten them to trees, and © 


eſpecially poplars, to the top of which they ex- 
tended their branches, Hence thoſe three expreſ- 
ſions of Horace, drawn from the ſame metaphor. 


He ſays they marry the trees to the vines: Ergo aut 


adulta vitium propagine, altas maritat populos. He 


call: 
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and it appears by Philoſtratus, that he 
diſpenſed with it in Aſia. It was thought 
that he revoked it, becauſe billets had 
been diſperſed, which, alluding to the 
violent death he was to die, bore, in 
two Greek verſes, that, let him do what 
he would, there would remain enough 
of wine for the ſacrifice to which the 
Emperor was devoted. 

Maxy authors however pretend, 
that the edit of Domitian ſubſiſted in 
the greateſt part of the weſt, till the 
time of Probxs. That emperor, after 
the example of Hannibal, who had em- 
ployed his ſoldiers in planting olives in 
Africa, for fear that idleneſs ſhould 
make them ſeditious, employed his in 
planting vines on the hills of Gaul, Pan- 


calls theſe trees widowers, when they have loſt 
their vines. Et witem viduas ducit ad arbores. 
Laſcly, he gives thoſe trees the name of batche- 
lors, that never have any vines joined to them. 
Platanuſque crleòs evincet ulis. Epod. 2. od. 5. 
1. 4. od. 15, 1. 2. | 
nonia, 


3 
. 
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nonia, and Mœſia, and then gave them 
to the inhabitants to cultivate. At the 
ſame time, he permitted the Gauls, Spa- 
niards, and Pannonians, to plant as ma 
py as they would; fo that we may ſay, 


that it was to Prebus that France, Spain, 


and Hungary, are indebted for their 
vineyards. 

Ix the early ages, young people were 
not permitted to drink wine till the age 
of thirty. Women were forbid the uſe 
of it; and their relations were allowed 
to ſalute them, in order to diſcover 
whether they had drank it; and, in that 
caſe, their huſbands or their parents had 
4 right to puniſh them. 

Bur, as ſoon as the Romans had wine 
in abundance, that ancient frugality 
diſappeared. Pliny ſpeaks of drinkers, 
who having ſlept off a firſt debauch, re- 
turned to the charge, drinking glais af- 
ter glaſs, without taking breath ; and 


to make a parade of their ſtrength, they 
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ſwallowed it with ſuch greedineſs, that 


they were obliged to give it back im- 


mediately, which they reiterated many 
times at the fame fitting * 

Or this number was Mark Antony, 
who had publiſhed a book of his tri- 
umphs in hard drinking; and the young 
Cicero, who made himſelf famous by 
the quantity of wine which he ſwallow-* 
ed at one draught; as if, ſays Pliny, 
hte had undertaken to rob Mark Anto- 
ny, the murderer of his father, of the 
glory of being the greateſt drunkard 
of the Roman empire +, 

. Even 


* Cautifimos ex his balineis coqui videmus, 
exanimeſque efferri, Jam yero alios lectum ex- 
peNure non polle, inio vero nec tunicam, nudos 
ibi protinus anhelos ingentia vaſa corripere, ve- 
Tut ad oſtentationem viriem, ac plane infundere, 
vt ſtatim evomant, rurſuſque hauriant, idque ite- 
rum tertiumque. Plin. Biff. nat. l. 14. k. 22. 

+ Tergilla Ciceronem M. filium binos congios 
mul haurire ſolitum, ipſi CbjiCit, - = - - Etenim 


hæc 
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EvEN the women abandoned them- 


{elves to thoſe exceſſes without reſtraint. 


« Their weak and delicate complexions 
are not changed,” ſays Seneca, but 
e their manners. They pique them- 
« ſelves upon carrying exceſs i: ne 
« as far as the moſt robuſt men: like 
« them they pals whole nights at table; 


and, holding a cup filled to the brim, 
« they glory in defying, and even in 


„ ſurpaſing them “.“ 


hæc ſunt ebrietatis opera, Sed nimirum hare 
gloriam auferre Cicero voluit interfectori patris 
ſui M. Antonio. Is enim ante cum avidiſime ap- 


prehenderat hanc palmam, edito etiam volumine 


de ſua ebrietate. The word which Pliny makes 
uſe of, ſpeaking of this putlication, is well che. 
Exiguo tempore ante prælium Adiacum id vclg- 
men evemuit. Plin. ibid. ot 

Non mutata feminarum natura, ſed vita eſt ; 
nam cum virorum licentiam æquaverint, corporum 


quoque virilium vitia æquaverunt. Non mi- 


nus pervigilant, non minus potant, et cleo et me- 
ro viros provocant. Seneca prays for theſe ladies 


mo? piouſſy, Dit illas Deæque male perdant. 


Senec. ep. 95. | 
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NoTWIiTHSTANDENG the goodneſs of 
the wines of Italy, the Romans ought 


wines from Greece, eſpecially thoſe of 


Chios. They were fo very dear, that at 


the beſt feaſts they only drank one glass 


of them at the concluſion. 
Tuky were not long of laviſhing 


them. Lucullus, returning from Aſia, 


in a feaſt which he gave, on account of 
his triumph, to all the people, diftr- 
buted above an hundred thouſand caſks 
of Greek wine. Cæſar, celebrating four 
different triumphs in the courſe of the 
ſame month, independent of the lar- 
geſſes which he made to the people in 


wheat, oil, and money, gave them 


alſo a feaſt, where twenty-two thouſand 
tables were ſerved with profuſion in the 
{treets,. and treated them with Chian 


and Falernian wine. 


Tux Romans had other liquors be- 
ſides wine. Pliny obſerves, that they 
were acquainted at Rome with near two 


hundred 
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hundred vinous drinks. He ſpeaks of 
a ſort of beer, which they prepared by 
fermenting different kinds of grain in 
water. See,” ſays he, ©. how indy- 
« {trious is the love of pleaſure ; they 
have puſhed debauchery ſo rar, as to 
a try in what manner the ſme effects 
might be produced with water, as 
„With wine *.“ They had allo wines 
compounded with honey, maziic, 
wormwood, ſaffron, myrrh, &c. That 
which was called vinum myrrbatum, be- 
cauſe the myrrh was predominant, was 
the moſt reliſhed. 

 Tarzir cuſtom of keeping wines to 
a very great age, is known. In the 
time of the elder Pliny, they had wines 
of the vintage in the conſulſhip of L. 
Opimius. Theſe wines were called by 
diſtinction vinum Opimianum. Kept near 


* Heu mira vitiorum ſolertia, inventum ef 
quemadmodum aqua quoque inebriaret. Plin. lo- 
co ſupra cit. 5 
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two ages, they had acquired the conſiſt- 
ence of honey, and a taſte fo highly 
bitter, that they required a great deal of 
water to bring them down. They gene- 
rally employed them only in giving a 
body to other wines, mingling them in 
{mall quantities. The price was become 
exceſſive, Hardouin deduces from the 
text of Pliny, I. 14. c. 4. that an ounce 


oi this wine was fokl at the rate of nine- 


ty-ſix livres. 


Trxy kept their wines in vaſes, ſha- 
ped like urns, ſtopped cloſe with maſtic 


and pitch, taking care not to fill them 
too full, left the wine ſhould break the 
They marked it on the top, 
with the year of the conſulate in which 


it had been produced, in order to de- 


termine the age of it. 


THESE vaſes were of different ſizes. 


There were ſome of them which con- 
tained a cart-Ioad. They ranged them 
in the cellar, one upon the other. They 

hung 
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hung them along the walls; ſome they 
placed on the ground, and ſome in 
niches of the wall. Some allo they pla- 
ced in granaries, thinking that the air 
contributed to keep the wine longer. 
They made uſe of borachios to tranſ- 
port their wines, not knowing the uſe 
of caſks. This uſeful invention is 
thought to be due to the Gauls who in- 
habited the banks of the Po. 

Tut vintage was commonly about 
the month of September. It was a 
time of joy and pleaſure. They then 
celebrated the feſtival called Vinalia, in 
which they offered to Jupiter libations 
of the firſt new wines. The vin- 
tage was managed much as it is in 
France. They picked and ſtamped the 
grapes. The juice was received into a 
great vaſe, called lacus; after which 
they put the grapes into the preſs, ex- 
tracted the beſt juice, and put it to the 
muſt, They threw the refuſe of the 


grapes 


* 
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grapes and the huſks into water, to 
make drink for the ſlaves and work- 
men. They, laſtly, ſtrained the wine 
through certain ſacks or ſieves of 
ruſhes, to render the fermentation leſs 
violent, and to ripen it better “. 

AT table alſo they paſſed the wine 
through a colander; and to cool it, 
they put in pieces of ice and ſnow +. 
The younger Pliny, inviting one of 


. 


* This was called vinum caſtrare; and the wine 
thus filtered, was called vα“—,jpƷaſaccatum, becauſe 
the cloth they ſtrained it through was called /ac- 
cus. 

+ The Greeks called theſe colanders 3944, and 
the Latins cola, or cola vinaris; they were made 
of copper, or {ome other metal. The cuſtom of 

ring wine had place alſo in the eaſt, and 
in judea; in order to avoid ſwallowing flies, 
which get into the vaſes. This cuſtom is al- 
luded to in the reproach which the Lord makes 
the {-ribes and Phariſees, Matth. xxiii. 24. Ye 
1 plind guides, that ftrain at a gnat, and ſwallow. 

a camel.“ It was a proverb againſt thoſe peo- 
ple, who, while they are ſcrupulouſly exact in 

ſmall things, entirely neglect great ones. 15 

| Als 


ee” 
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his friends, writes to him, that he had 
prepared honeyed wine and ſnaw. An- 
ciently, it had been cuſtomary to drink 
lukewarm water in ſummer as well as 


winter“ 


ArrzR the deſſert, the women and 
children left the table, if the repaſt was 
followed by any ſpectacle that decency 
forbade their being preſent at; for that 
part of the day was not all paſſed i in 
eating and drinking. 

In the tines that immediately follow- 
ed the re- eſtabliſnment of the republic, 
it was the cuſtom” at feaſts, to ſing the 
praiſes of great men, accompanied with 


the flute and the lyre; but the Ro- 


mans had no ſooner conquered the Aſi- 
atics, than buffoons, farce-players, fe- 


The ancients had alſo ice-houſes. Chares of 
Mitylene, in the life of Lexander the Great, ci- 
ted by Aulus Gellius, Athenzeus, Plutarch, &c. 
ſays, that it was to that prince they owed the in- 
vention and uſe of ice-houſes. | 
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male muſicians, and dancers, and pan- 
tomimes, came into faſhion, and there 
was no good feaſt wichout all that 
train. 

SENECA, in his treatiſe of a happy 
life, makes this portrait of a ſenſual 
man: © You fee an Apicius ſtretched 
* upon his bed, covered with roſes, 
« contemplating the magnificence of 
“ his table, delighting his hearing with 


A 


« the molt harmonious concerts, his 


(0 


Las 


fight with the moſt che: ming ſpecta- 
cles, his ſmell with the moſt exqui- 


8 


„ ſite perfumes, and his palate with 
» the moſt delicious meats.” They 


even introduced the combats of the 
gladiators, a barbarous diverſion! in 


which the effuſion of human blood was 


a ſpectacle agreeable to the eyes of the 
Romans, in the midſt of feaſting and 
pleaſure. 

Wurx the Emperors (and ſometimes 
the great) gave feaſts, they often had 
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a lottery drawn. The tickets were diſ- 
tributed gratis among the gueſts, and 
all of them gained ſome prize. Helio- 
gabalus took pleaſure in ſcheming them, 
part in conſiderable lots, and part in 
lots of little or no value: there were 
ſome prizes of ten camels, of ten flies, 
of ten pounds of gold, of ten pounds 
of lead, of ten oftriches, of ten eggs, 
&c. e 
LorrEziEs were, in thoſe times, 
largeſſes, with which the emperors 
gratified the people. Little balls were 
caſt among the multitude on which 
were marked the value of the lot; 
and whoever could catch one, went 
to receive his prize at an office. Ne- 
vo, inſtead of throwing little pieces of 
money for the preſents called iſſi- 
lia, ſcattered gold, and filver, and pre- 
cious ſtones. The plays which he gave, 
were concluded by lotteries, conſiſting 
of Wheat, wine, ſtuffs, gold, ſilver, 

jewels, 


wort © 
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male muſicians, and dancers, and pan- 
tomimes, came into faſhion, and there 
was no good feaſt without all that 
train. 

SENECA, in his treatiſe of a happy 
life, makes this portrait of a ſenſual 
man: © You ſee an Apicius ſtretched | 
* upon his bed, covered with roſes, 
contemplating the magnificence of 
his table, delighting his hearing with 
the moſt harmonious concerts, his 


fight with the moſt che: ming ſpecta- 


« cles, his ſmell with the moſt exqui 
„ ſite perfumes, and his palate with 


e the moſt delicious meats.” They 


even introduced the combats of the 
gladiators, a barbarous diverſion! in 
which the effuſion of human blood was 


a ſpectacle agreeable to the eyes of the 


Romans, in the midſt of feaſting and 


pleaſure. 
Wurx the Emperors (and ſometimes 
the great) gave feaſts, they often had 
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a lottery drawn. The tickets were diſ- 
tributed gratis among the gueſts, and 
all of them gained ſome prize. Helio- 
gabalus took pleaſure in ſcheming them, 
part in conſiderable lots, and part in 
lots of little or no value: there were 
ſome prizes of ten camels, of ten flies, 
of ten pounds of gold, of ten pounds 
of lead, of ten dae of ten eggs, 
5 


LoTTERIES were, in thoſe times, 


largeſſes, with which the emperors 


gratified the people. Little balls were 
caſt among the multitude on which 
were marked the value of the lot; 

and whoever could catch one, went 
to receive his prize at an office. Ne- 
ro, inſtead of throwing little pieces of 
money for the preſents called "miſſ- 
lia, ſcattered gold, and filver, and pre- 
cious ſtones. The plays which he gave, 
were concluded by lotteries, conſiſting 


of wheat, wine, ſtuffs, gold, filver, 


_ jewels, 
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| Jewels, pictures, ſlaves, beaſts, and birds 
of all kinds, and laſtly, ſhips, houſes, 
ind Yands,--- 
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Ix the interval of the courſes, and 


after the feaſt, they played at dice, 
already in uſe in the times of the re- 
public; for although gaming was pro- 
hibited by the Roman laws, except 
daring the Saturnalia &, that prohibi- 


tion 


* The intention of this feaſt Was, to repreſent 
the equality which reigned in the time of Saturn 
among men living under the laws of nature, 
without difference of condition. The power 
of maiters over their ſlaves was ſuſpended. They 
eat together. The flaves had full freedom of 


ſpeech. The maſters took pleaſure in changing 


condition and habit with them. The ſtatue 
of Saturn, tied all the reſt of the year with fillets 
of woollen, probably in memory of the captivity 
he had been reduced to by the 'Fitans and by Ju- 
piter, was unlooſed during his feaſt, either to 
ſignify his deliverance, or to repreſent the liber- 
ty which reigned in the golden age, and that 
which they enjoyed during the Saturnalia. 
Theſe were days of feaſting and rejoicing. The 
Romans quitted the toga, and appeared in pu- 

blic 
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tion was not always regarded, or elle it 
only reſpected public places, and the 
diſorders that were there committed. 
The elder Cato thought play ſuited to 
old age. The lawyer Scevola was very 
fond of it. e 

Taz ordinary play was with three 
dice. They were cubes like ours, and 
called tefere. He who threw the high- 
eſt number carried off all that was laid 
upon the game. The belt throw call- 
ed venus, was three ſizes; and the worſt, 
called canes, was three aces. 

Tx play called Duodena ſcripta was 
a kind of trick-track. The table on 
= which they played was ſquare, and di- 
= vided by twelve lines, on which they 
«' placed counters, according to the 
blic in the dreſs made uſe of at table. They 
ſent preſents to each other. Games of chance 


torbid at all other times, were then allowed. 


The ſenate and the bar were vacant, and the 
ſchools ſhut up. They thought it ominous ts 
begin a war, and puniſh criminals, in a time 
confecrated to pleaſures. 
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points that were thrown. Theſe coun- 
ters were of gold, ſilver, or glaſs, to 
the number of fifteen on each ſide, and 
of different colours; they called them 
Calculi. | | 
AFTER having made a motion, if 
one perceived ge had played ill, he 
could, with the conſent of his adver- 


fary, begin it again. The twelve lines 


were interſected by a tranſverſe line, 
called linea ſacra, which they did not 


paſs without being forced to it. When 


the counters had got to the laſt line, 
they were ſaid to be ad incitas. They 


made ule of that metaphor to expreſs 


any one's being reduced to extremity, 

Tar dice called Taj could ſeldom 
reſt but upon their four ſides, the two 
ends being teo narrow; yet the thing 
was not impoſſible. They called this 
uncommon throw, falus reffus. They 


Cant made uſe of four of this 


dort of dice. The moſt lucky throw, 
called dente, Was, when all the dice 
| Cane 
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came v up different. The oppoſite throw, 
880 damach canes, v7 as the four aces. 

0 PIEFERt any ſleight of hand, they 
m0 uſe of boxes to throw the dice. 
FRE boxes were round, ſtrait necked, 
and in form of little towers; wider be- 
low than above: they. bad no bottoins, 
but were fluted in ringlets, which made 
the dice take many turns before they 
feil upon the table *, 

Tus paſſion for play increaſed un- 
der the emperors. They ſet the exam- 
les themſelves. Juvenal declaims a- 
gainſt thoſe who ruined themſelves by 
it F. N ere ventured four hundred 


* The noiſe which this occaſioned gave 
theſe boxes the name of n They alſo 
called them rurr 105 turricuia, arca, fyrgus, phy- 
mus, Cc. 
1171T11ʃ“q6Uß == - Alea quando 
Hos animos ? neque enim Wein comitanti- 
bus itur 
Ad caſum tabulæ, poſita ſed luditur arca. 
Prælia quanta illic diſpenſatore videbis | 
Armigero! ſimplexne furor ſeſtertia centum 
Perdere - - - - = Tuv. ſat. 1. 88. 
thouſand 
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thouſand ſeſterces, (about fifty thou- 
ſand livres), upon one throw of the 
dice. Claudius could not do without 
play; he gamed even in carriages on 
the road. 

AvcvsTus was blamed for the fame 
paſſion. We read in Suetonius an e- 
pigram upon that ſubject, which re- 
lates to the time of the Sicilian war a- 
gainſt Sextus Pompeius. 

 Potquam bis. claiſe victus naves perdidit, 

Aliquando ut vincat, ludit aſſidue ateam.. 
«© Aftef being twice conquered at fea, 
«© Octavius has loft his fleet; he plays 
e perpetually at dice that he may not 
* always loſe, but be ſometimes victo- 
“ rious *.“ But this cenſure gave him 
little trouble. lay was only an amuſe- 


ment to him, and he carried it no fur- 


ther. 
W learn this by ſome fragments of 
his letters related by Suetonius. In 


® Seton. in vit. Aug. 
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one, he tells Tiberius, “ We paſſed 
« our time agreeably at the feaſt of 
« Minerva. We played every day, 
and the game ran high. Your bro- 
« ther did not loſe much ; he retrieved 
c limdelt by degrees. For me, I loſt 
„twenty thouſand ſeſterces, but it was 
„ by being liberal according to my 
% cuſtom. If ] had been ſtrict in ex- 
acting payment, and had kept what 
J gave each of them, I ſhould have 
gained to the amount of fifty thou- 
«ſand ſeſterces, c. 

Pr Av, to people of wiſdom and mo- 
deration, was only an innocent relaxa- 
tion. Nature,” fays Cicero, ** exacts 
from us a grave and ſerious conduct, 
and calls us to more important OC- 
6 cupations than play and diverſion. 
Not but we may ſc:netimes indulge 
« in them; but we ought to uſe them 
* only as we do fleep and neceſlary re- 


8 Id. ibid, 
S 3 creation, 
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©. creation, and not till our ſerious du- 
« ties are performed. We ought al- 
<« ſo to take care that our pleaſures 
„ have nothing in them diſſolute or 
« exceſſive, nothing baſe or offenſive 
to purity of manners: for if we do 
not allow of all kind of plays to 
children, but only ſuch as are con- 
„ ſiſtent with decency, how much I 
more ought we to be careful not to 55 
offend againſt 3 ir 2” ö 
Rr, in a letter which he writes to 
Cornelian, ſpeaks of more tranquil plea- 
tures, than gaming, however mode- 
rate, can be. After. having given his 
friend an account of the affairs that 
Trajan had ended at Cincellum, he 
adds, Lou lee that our time has not 
hung upon our hands, yet our occu- Ml 
<, pations were not the leſs attended to. 
We had the honour of ſupping eve- 
ry night with the Emperor; the re- 
<< paſt was frugal, conſidering the dig- 
"Bk ry of him who gave it. The evening 
- Was 


„ 
— 
2 


« was ſpent in hearing ſome pieces of 
« comedies, or in the recital of ſome 
85 agreeable and facetious tales; ſomes 
« times allo a flow of ſpirited conver- 
« ſation took place of a pleaſure, which 
« might have coſt more, and n 
<« have delighted leſs.” 

Bur what the ſame author relates of 
the elder Pliny, and Cornelius Nepos of 
Atticus, marks ſtill more poſitively the 
cuſtom of thoſe,” who, confining them- 
ſelves to the innocent pleaſures of the 
table, knew how to turn to advantage a 
time which the greateſt number paſſ- 
ed in debauchery and exceſs. Pliny 
cauſed one to read to him during ſup- 
per, and always took care to make ex- 
tracts. At the table of Atticus a read- 
er took place of. comedies, farces, jeſt- 
ers, ſtory-tellers, &c. Every | gueſt 
was ſure of hearing agreeable and in- 
ſtructive lectures, and the mind had its 


W ſhare of pleaſure as well as the appetite. 


* ſays, that the higheſt reliſfi 


given 
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given to the feaſts of Alexander Severus 


was a book which they read to him, or 


the converſation of learned and virtu- 
ous men, whom he invited to his table. 
An enemy to luxury, he had fixed the 
ſervice of his table to a moderate and 
invariable allowance. The bread, the 
wine, the meats, every thing had its 

ettled rate. He never made ule of 
gold plate; and all he had of ſilver 
did not exceed two hundred pounds 
weight; which is not much more than 
two thouſand four hundred ounces of 


our weight, in which, for an emperor, 


he but little exceeded the ancient Ro- 
man laws, which allowed of one hun- 
dred pounds weight to private perſons. 
He never had a comedy played at ſup- 
per: if he wanted ſome ſpectacle to 
divert him, inſtead of the cruel and 
bloody combats of gladiators, he made 
little dogs and pigs fight together, and 
cocks and partridges; or elſe they 

brought bim little birds, which, flut- 


tered 


8 
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tered about the hall and Wund che 
table. | | 

AlL theſe eig did not hinder 
the gueſts from drinking to each o- 
ther's health, to the health of their 
friends, and of perſons whom they held 
dear *. They drank in a circle, hand- 
ing the cup from one to another, from 
the upper place to the loweſt. 

Tua cuſtom came from the Greeks. 
Athenæus calls it % XUXZAG TIve, and Pol- 
lux uns ow x kit One day, 
ſays Plutarch, that the ſeven ſages di- 
3 ned with Periander the tyrant of Co- 
ninth, with a great company, Peri- 
ander invited all that were at his table 
to drink round in his cup 3 and as it 
remained a long time in the hands of 
Chilon, of Bias, and Thales, one of the 
gueſts ſaid maliciouſly, Theſe gentle- 
men {ages want to. do with the cup of 


* In drinking the, health of any one, they 
made uſe of theſe words, Propino tibi, bene libi, 
bene illi, bene tali, dne Rerg, oc. 


Periandes 
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Periander what they did with that of 
_ Baticles; they affect to ſend it from 
one to another, and fear to let us ſhare 
with them *. 
THIS Baticles having inherited a vaſe 
of great value, had deſtined it for the 
ſages of Greece. It was carried by his 
order to Thales, who remitted it to the 
other ſages ; and as they ſent it back to 
him, by way of diſtinction, he offered 
it to Apollo at Delphos, and added 
theſe words to it, Thales, fon of Examius 
of Miletus, preſents to Apollo this vaſe 
which he has merited twice T. The ſages 
were 


.* Plutarch in conviy. v. ſept. ſap. 

+ It was on that occaſion, according to ſome 
authors, that the title of ſage was given to the 
ſeven ſages of Greece ; others ſay, that ſome 
fiſhermen of the iſland of Cos having caſt their 
nets, ſome ſtrangers from Miletus purchaſed the 
firſt haul, When theſe nets were drawn-out of 
the ſea, they ſaw with ſurpriſe, that they con- 

tained a golden tripod which had belonged to 
the fair Helen, who ſhould have thrown it into 
the lea, when, after the death of Paris, ſhe was 

under 
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were reproached on that occaſion, and 
that reproach was hinted at by the, 
raillery juſt mentioned, with having 
complimented each other in the man- 
ner of politicians, who praiſe only to 
be praiſed, and who, if they did not 
fatter themſelves with a return of ap- 

robation, would give into their own 
inclination, and blame inceſſantly. 

Taz ſupper was commonly followed 


under the neceſſity of following her huſband 
Menelaus. A long diſpute aroſe on the ſubject 
of this tripod, at firit between the fiſhermen and 
the ſtrangers of Miletus. The firſt maintained, 
that they had no intention to ſell any thing but 
the fiſh that might be caught in their nets; and 
the others, who had ſpecified nothing, wanted 
to profit by the uncertainty of the bargain, Very 
ſoon it became a war of nation againſt nation; 
and it would have had fatal conſequences, 
without the oracle of Delphos,: which ordained, 
that the tripod ſhould be given to the wiſeſt of 
the Greeks. They ſent it firſt to Thales, who 
remitted it to Bias, Bias to Pittacus, Pittacus to 
Solon, Solon to Cleobulus, Cleobulus to My/on, 
Myſon to Chilo, who ſent it back to Thales, 
who conſecrated the tripod to Apollo, | 


by 


LOS oe as. 25d. 
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by an extraordinary regale, called co- 
meſſatio, from the word v,, becauſe 
the ancient Romans, who dwelt more 
willingly in the country than in the ci- 
ty, regaled each other there in their 
turns. Sometimes, even after having 
ſupped in one place, they repaired to 
another; and it happened but too of- 


ten, that they paſſed whole nights in 


debauchery and drunkenneſs. 
Ex in a time when a reformation 
of manners was in agitation at Rome, 
Tiberius, Who had at all times loved 
wine, paſſed two days and two nights, 
without interruption, at table, with 
Pomponius Flaccus and Lucius Piſo. 
He afterwards rewarded his compa- 
nions in debauchery, by making one 
governor of Syria, and the other pre- 
fect of the city. He was not aſhamed 
of diſcovering his me tivs in the com- 
miſſions that he- gave thtm, where he 
calls them apreeable friends, friends of 
All hours. Seneca ſays of him, that he 
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got drunk only once in his whole life; 
and, that from the moment he became 
intoxicated, he continued fo till his 
death. He paſſed the greateſt part of 
the night at table, and ſlept till mid- 
day: that was his day-break. C us al- 
ſo, prefect of the city, under Tiberius, 
as if that prince had a predilection for 
men addicted to wine, often fell ſo pro- 
= foundly aſleep in the ſenate, whither he 
5 repaired from the table, that they car- 
tied him off in their arms without his 
being wakened by the motion. 
BY Caro was a long time ſober, ſays 
Plutarch, drinking only one glaſs at a 
meal; but he inſenſibly accuſtomed 
himſelf to remain long at table, and 
often till morning. His friends excu - 
fed him, for that attending to the af- 
fairs of the republic all day without re- 
laxation, he had only the nights to en- 
| Joy the pleaſure of converſation. 3 
Ons Memmius, deſigning to reproach 
Cato, i in an aſſembly, with paſſing whole 
T 8 nights 
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by an extraordinary regale, called co- 
meſſatic, from the word xte, becauſe 
the ancient Romans, who dwelt more 
willingly in the country than in the ci- 
ty, regaled each other there in their 
turns. Sometimes, even after having 
ſapped in one place, they repaired to 
another; and it happened but too of- 


ten, that they paſſed whole- nights in 


debauchery and drunkenneſs. 

Even in a time when a reformation 
of manners was in agitation at Rome, 
Tiberius, who had at all times loved 
wine, paſſed two days and two nights, 
without interruption, at table, with 
Pomponius Flaccus and Lucius Piſo. 
He afterwards rewarded his compa- 
nions in debauckery, by making one 
governor of Syria, and the other pre- 
fect of the city. He was not aſhamed 
of diſcovering his motiy in the com- 
miſſions that be- gabe them, where he 
calls them agreeable friends, friends of 
All hours. Seneca ſays of him, that he 
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got drunk only once in his whole life; 
and, that from the moment he became 
intoxicated, he continued ſo till his 
death. He paſſed the greateſt part of 
the night at table, and ſlept till mid- 
day: that was his day-break. Coffus al- 
P, prefect of the city, under Tiberius, 
as if that prince had a predilection for 
men addicted to wine, often fell fo pro- 
foundly aſleep in the ſenate, whither he 
repaired from the table, that they car- 
tried him off in their arms without his 
being wakened by the motion. 
2 Caro was a long time ſober, fays 
Plutarch, drinking only one glaſs at a 
* meal; but he inſenſibly accuſtomed 
BZ himſelf to remain long at table, and 
often till morning. His friends excu - 
ed him, for that attending to the af- 
fairs of the republic all day without re- 
laxation, he had only the nights to en- 
Joy the pleaſure of converſation. 

Ons Memmius, deſigning to reproach 
Cato, in an aſſembly, with paſſing whole 
: 7 „ nights 
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nights at table. Cicero took upon him 
his defence, and replied to that cenſu- 
rer, A leaſt, you do net tax him with ha- 
ving played at dice all day; but that a- 
pology, feeble enough of itſelf, becomes 
abſolutely inſufficient, if it be true that 
Cato went ſo far as to intoxicate him- 
ſelf. Cæſar related, that he had been 
found drunk at the corner of a ſtreet 
by ſome people, going very early, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, to the levee of ſome 
great man; and that when they diſco- 
vered his face, they bluſhed for ſhame. 


„Jou would have thought,” added 


he, not that they had ſurpriſed Caro 


ina fault, but Cato them.” 


Prix obſerves very well, that Cæ- 


far, by that reflection, praiſed his ene- 


my at the ſame time he blamed him *. 
Yet it is not leſs true, that this vice 


*. 


* Quem tamen C. Cæſar ita reprehendit ut 
Hudet, deſcribit enim eos quibus obvius fuerat, 
eum caput ebrii retexiſſent erubuiſſe. Ply. Ep. 
„ . 1. „ 
greatly 
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greatly. diſparaged the gravity of ſuch 
a perſonage as Cato. That thought of 
Seneca, his extreme panegyriſt, and al- 
moſt his adorer, is not only abfurd, 
but contrary to all morality, when he 
advances, that it were eaſier to render 
drunkenneſs reputable, than Cato vi- 
tious *, 

I'6Ey ended their repaſts in the ſame 
manner they began them, by libations 
and prayers. They offered vows for 
the health of the maſter of the houſe, 
and drank to his health; and under the 
Cæſars, to that of the Emperor, Tis 

parting-glaſs was called pocuium boni genii, 
with this cry, Gus, May he live! after 
which they waſhed their hands with a kind 
of paſte, thrown afterwards to the dogs. 

THz maſter of the houſe diſtributed 


Catoni ebrietas objecta eſt: at facilius effi- 
cies, quiſquis objecerit, hoc crimen hcneftum 
quam turpem Catonem. Senec. de tranquil, anim. 
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a part of the remains to the flaves; 


but as there were a thouſand things that 
were neither worth keeping, nor giving 


away, they burnt them. It was a ſort 


of ſacriſice, which they called protervia. 
Hence that ſaying of Cato, of a de- 
bauchee, who having ſpent bis whole 


fortune, had his houſe unluckily burnt 


down, He has only done according to 
rule, proteruiam fecit. 
LasTLy, the gueſts taking leave of 


their hoſts, received preſents, called a- 
pephereta. © Among the examples which 


hiltory furniſhes of them, I find ſome 
in a cruel and fantaſtic taſte, and others 
extravagantly prodigat. 

Ox the firſt, is one of Domitian. In 
the feaſts wich he gave on the occaſion 
of his triumph over the Daci, whom he 


had not conquered, he invited to a re- 
paſt, the principal of the ſenators, and 


of the equeſtrian order. He had them 
introduced into an hall, all hung with 
black, even to the roof and the floor. 
The 
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The couches were bare, and painted 
black. When they had taken their 
places, every one found oppolite to him 
a little column, ſuch as is raiſed upon 
tombs. This column bore the name of 
the perſon for whom 1t was ſet up, with 
a ſepulchral lamp. None of them were 
allowed their own ſervants to attend 
them. In place of them, appeared lit- 
tle naked children, blackened from 
head to foot, to repreſent the infernal 
ſhades. Theſe children having perform- 
ed, round the table, a mournful and hi- 
deous dance, placed themſelves each 
near the gueſt he was to ſerve. The 
meats were the ſame that were offered 
to the dead in funeral ceremonies. The 
plates, the veſlels, all was black, and 
indicated nothing but horror, A pro- 
found ſilence reigned in the aſſembly, 
as in the abode of the dead. Domitian 
alone ſpoke, entertaining his company 
with nothing but deaths and tragical 
adventures, 


＋ 3 | On 
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ONE may judge with what dread all 


the gueſts were infpired by fuch prepa- 


rations, made by the orders of a cruel 


prince. Not one of them but thought 


his end drew near. At length, Domi- 
ſliau diſmiſſed them, not with their own 
domeſtics, but in the hands of perſons 
unknown, who put them into carriages, 
and conducted them to their homes. 
When, having got into their houſes, 
they began to take breath, a meſſage 
from the Emperor was ſignified. They 


doubted not but it was a ſentence of 


death. The Emperor ſent them pre- 


ſents of all that had appeared at the re- 


paſt. To one, ſome of thoſe little co- 


lumns, which were found to be of ſil- 


ver: to another, ſome piece of plate; 
and the child that had ſerved each of 
the gueits, was added to the preſent, 
no longer black, but elegantly dreſſed. 

Cl EOPATRA, after having magnifi- 
cently feaſted Antony and his train at 
Tarius, every day in a new taſte, gave 


each 


— 
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each time to that general the gold veſ- 
ſels, enriched with jewels, the tapeſtry 
and purple carpets, embroidered with 
gold, which had been uſed at the repaſt. 
To his friends, whom he had brought 
in great numbers, as there were twelve 
tables, ſhe preſented the beds on which 
they had lain, and the gold veſſels in 
which they had been ſerved. When 
they went away, ſhe diftributed to thoſe 
of moſt diſtinction, hitters, with their 
bearers; to others, horſes magnifi- 
cently capariſoned; and to all, young 
Ethiopian ſlaves, to bear flambeaux, 
and light them on their way. 

Vzrus, in a feaſt which he gave, 
cauſed every thing to be ſerved that 
could be found, of moſt rare and deli- 
cious in wines and meats. He was the 
twelfth at table, and he gave each of 
his gueſts the young cup-bearer that 
had ſerved him with drink, a houſe- 
ſteward, with a complete ſervice of 
plate; the ſame animals alive, fowls, 

or 
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or quadrupeds, that had appeared up- 


on the table. The cups they had drank 
out of, were as precious by the mate- 
rials, as by the ornaments; gold, fil- 


ver, cryſtal, precious ſtones. They 


changed them every time they drank, 
and they were always given to him who 


had made uſe of them. He gave them 


crowns of flowers, which were not of 


the ſeaſon, with pendants woven of 


gold, vaſes of gold filled with the moſt 
exquiſite perfumes; and, to carry them 
home, he gave them machines all glit- 


tering with ſilver, together with the ſet 
of horſes, and the driver. 


HELIOGABALUS was always ſerved in 


col plate. He diſtributed it every 


night after ſupper; he gave, moreover, 
to his gueſts, eunuchs, ſaddle-horſes, 


with their equipages, cars drawn by 


four horſes, a thouſand pieces of gold, 


an hundred pounds weight of filver, 
Ke. 


Wx they returned home, thoſe 
who 


i. os 


Bk 
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who had time employed it in walking, 
or in ordering the affairs of their fami- 
ly, making their domeſtics pals 1n re- 
view; each freed man, and each ſlave, 
wiſhing his maſter good night, before 
they ſought in ſleep the repoſe that na- 
ture demands. 
Tus Romans, in the early times, lay 
upon ſtraw, or upon leaves, having no 
covering but the ſkins of animals, 
which alſo ſerved them for mattreſſes. 
Bur theſe Romans, once ſo poor, and 
fo ſimple in their way of living, became 
ſo delicate and ſo voluptuous, that, not 
content with procuring themſelves all 
the conveniencies of life, they carried 


to the utmoit exceſs, ſumptuouſneſs in 


their tables, pomp m their dreſs, mag- 
nificence in their buildings, equipages, 
furniture, &c.; and, to ſpeak here only 
of their beds, they not only employed 
mattreſſes, and the fineſt down, but the 
frames of them were adorned with fi- 
gures in relief or inlaid. They had 
1 them 
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them of ivory, and even of maſſy ſil- 
ver, with coverings of purple, height- 
ened with gold. Theie beds, made 
much like our couches, or day-beds, 
without curtains or canopies, ' but with 
a back which went on one fide from 
head to foot, were ſo high that they 
alcended them by ſeveral ſteps. 


CHAP, IV. 


Of cloathing. Of the toga. Of the tunic, 


Of girales. Of linen. Of the military 
dreſs, Of hats. Of the hair. Of 
the beard, Of ſhoes and ſtockings, Of 


the toilette, Of the bead-dreſs. Of 


paint and the habits of the Roman la- 
dies. Of jewels and trinkets, Of Plus 
and ornamental rings, c. 


HE firſt habit that the Romans 
of either ſex made uſe of was the 
toga. Whether they learned the uſe 


: „„ 


3 
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of it from the Lydians, or whether 
theſe did not borrow 1t from the 

zreeks: whether, according to Arte- 
midorus, a king of Arcadia left the 
mode to the ahabicants of the coaſt of 
the Ionian ſea; or whether, to ſpeak 
with more probability, the Romans 
were indebted for it only to neceſſity 
and convenience, to commerce with 
their neighbours, to taſte, and even to 
caprice: whatever may have been the 
origin of it, the toga was the proper 
and diſtinguiſhing habit of a Roman 
citizen “. 

IT appears to have been a robe, 
round and ample, open before as far as 


the girdle, and without ſleeves. It en- 


veloped the whole body : they faſtened 


1t upon the left ſhoulder, leaving the 


right arm af ſhoulder at liberty. The 
meaſure of it was not fixed, it va- 
ried as well as the fineneſs of the ſtuff, 


* Romanos rerum dominos, _ ne en. 


according 
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according to the fortune, rank, or taſte 
_ Hokace repreſents. a rich man who 
ſeriouſly recommends it to another of 
lender revenues, not to pretend to e- 
qual him in the largeneſs of his toga “. 
He deſcribes, in another place, the pu- 
blic indignation againſt another rich 
upſtart, who, proud of his great poſſeſ- 
ſions and his credit, ſwept the ſtreets 


* Rome with a toga of ſix ells +. 


Tue folded the toga in different 
Ways, and made many folds in it to pre- 
vent its dragging. They took up a large 
lappet, and many folds in the arms 
and over the ſhoulder; and, for the 


Me (contendere noh) 
Stultitiam patiuntur opes ; tibi parvula res eſt: 
Arta decet ſanum.comitem toga: define me- 

cum | 
Certare. - - - - - - - Horat. ep, I. 1. 7. 18. 
+ Videſne, ſacram metiente te viam 
Cum bis ter ulnarum toga, 
Ut ora vertat huc et huc euntium 57 
Liberrima indignatio? Herat. FR is < 6 


Convenience 
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convenience of action, they tucked it 
round the body * 
QvinTILIAaN explains at length in 
what manner an orator ought to hold 
his toga in pleading. Hortenſius the 
crator, ſtudious to exceſs of elegance in 
attire, dreſſed himfelf before a mirror, 
taking no leſs care in adjuſting the folds 
of his toga, than in arranging the pe- 
riods of his difcourſe. He took them 
in, and faſtened them with the girdle. 
The knot of which was fo artfully tied, 
that it was loſt in the lappets of his 
robe, which ſeemed to flow negligent- 
ty looſe. One day that he had em- 
ployed a great deal of pains and ſtudy 
m thus decking his perſon, finding 
himſelf in a very narrow paſſage, where 
his collengie, for he was then conſul, 


* They called theſe lappets and theſe folds 
ſinus by metonymy, ard from the cuſtom of 
tucking up the robe for action, came the ex- 


preſſion 2 accingere, which Boxed to prepare 
ane's ſelf, to make ready, &c 


1 preſſed 
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preſſed upon him and ruffled him a 
little; he treated the diſordering of 
the folds of his toga as a capital affair, 
and cauſed the author of ſo ſingular. an 
injury to be cited before the judges. 

Tux Romans had togæ of different 
kinds. That which they called picta, 
or palmata, was interwoven wich purple 
and gold, imboſſed and embroidered 
with eaves repreſenting palms. The 
generals of armies wore theſe when 
they entered Rome in triumph. The 
toga called trabea, was of purple ſtri- 
ped with ſcarlet and white; it had 
been the habit of the kings; it was 
that of the Roman knights the day of 
their general review, yearly on the Ides 
of July. The pretexta was edged with 
a binding of purple; it was the robe 
of the magiſtrates and the Feen a- 
orte the prieſts. 5 5 

Youxo people of rank wore it with 
a TROY ball hung to a collar. At the 


ge of twelve years they quitted the 
infantine 


11 
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infantine habit, which was a party-co- 
joured mantle, called alicata chlamys, to 
take the robe prætexla. Girls wore it 


till they were married, and youths till 


17 took the <iril robe, fo called be- 
auſe it was the habit worn by men 
Fall crown. It was white, and without 
ornamem. 
Taz day on which they aſſumed this 
dreſs, was a day of feaſting and rejoi- 


cing in the family. The father of the 


young man gave a feaſt for his rela- 
tions, and friends, and all his family; at 
the end of the repaſt they took off the 
robe prætexta, and the golden ball, 
which they conſecrated to the gods La- 
res, and clothed him with the toga vi- 
rilis. After which the father, accompa- 
nied with his friends and relations, and 
followed by all the domeſtics, led his 
ſon to the Capitol, to do homage to the 
gods on his entering on the flower of 


man's age, by — ſacrifices and 


Prayers. 


. 28 
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From thence the young man, at- 


tended by the ſame train, was con- 
ducted to tbe forum, to make Hs « en- 
try into the world. | 


'Tazy called that ceremony firoci- 
num, noviciate, and thoſe for whom it 
was performed tirones, novices 3 4 name 
which was alſo given to officers and 


ſoldiers ſerving their firſt campaign. 


Ix the firſt ages of the republic, the 


youth took their toga virilis at the 


end of their ſeventeenth year. But 


ancient difcipline relaxing, the indul- 
gence of fathers advanced that ſolemni- 


ry one year. Under the Emperors they 
gave it at all ages. Auguſtus cauſed 
his grandſons Calus and Lucius to take 


it in their fifteenth year. Nero was 
but entering his fourteenth year when 


he received it from Claudius. 
Tux colour of the togæ was white, 
which made it neceſſary to ſend them 


often to the, fuller's. On feſtival and 


| Kjoking « lays they wore them whiter 


than ordinary. Thoſe who aſpired to 
offices, appeared in togæ of a ſplendid 
whiteneſs gloſſed with chalk. They 
called theſe oga candida; and hence the 
name of candidati, candidates, given to 
the pretenders to employments. 

Ox the. contrary, when a citizen, ac- 
cuſed of any capual crime, was obliged 
to appear, he preſented himſelf, his re- 
lations and: clients, all clothed | in old 
robes, dirty and worn, to excite compaſ- 
ſion. They called theſe robes toga ſor- 
dida; and hence thoſe who were under” 
the neceſſity of putting them on, were 
called ſordidati. It was alſo the general 
dreſs of the citizens in times of public 
calamity and affliction. Theſe however 
are not to be confounded with the” 
robes called toga pulla; they were black, : 
or, Id to Of authors, iron- 
BN. . 

TRE toga was an n honourable. ibi. 
the lower people ſeldom. wearing more” 
DHA. a ſimple tunic, Exiles loſt the 
* 3 right 


ö 1 
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right of wearing it during their exile. 


It was commonly quitted in the coun- 


try, and in private, where they wore 
night-gowns. EE 

Ox the contrary, in the city and in 
foreign countries it was indecent to ap- 
pear without the toga. Germanicus in 
a-voyage which he made into Egypt, 


marching without guards, and taking 
the dreſs of the Greeks, in imitation of 


what Scipio Africanus kad formerly done 
at Syracuſe, was cenſured for it in full 


ſenate, as Scipio had been bes moſt. * 


his fellow. citizens. 


Bur under the emperors the Ws” 


began to fall into diſcredit. Already 
under Auguſtus the lower people had 
diſuſed it almoſt altogether. And the 


better ſort accuſtomed | themſelyes to 


put a ſurtout above it. Auguſtus could 
not endure this change. One day that 
he ſaw in the forum a great number of 


citizens thus iraveſtied; he pronounced 
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« See. then theſe. Romans, theſe ma- 
« ſters of the univerſe, that nation 
« whoſe, proper and diſtinguiſhing ha- 
„ bit is the toga.” And he charged 
the ædiles not to ſuffer. any citizen to 
appear in the circus or in the forum, 
unleſs he was clothed in the toga, and 
without a ſurtout. But conveniency 
prevailed over his prohibitions, and 
the uſe of ſurtouts became "_ cm- 
mon . +4 4 
AbkRlIAx 3 * ha Sian 1 
kaights, that Fey Gould never 


5 7 143 
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9 Theſe 1 called Fant 8 Er. 


were a kind of mantles of a ſtuff n more or leſs 


heavy, according to the ſeaſon.” "They put them | 


over the toga in the country, in travelling, 
and, in general, to defend themſelves againſt 
rain and cold, with a kind of .capuchin, called 


cucullus, which was joined to i it, but could be 
— at pleaſure, | 


8 


— 


in public without the toga. He gave the 
example, by making a. rule to himſelf, 
always to wear it in Italy. He even of- 
ten wore it at table, although a. mode, 
generally received, had eſtabliſhed ano- 
ther kind of dreſs for meals. Never- 
theleſs, the toga. fell into diſuſe under 
the emperors.. . Scarce any but the 
great, their clients, and en 
Ne wn ies 

COMMERCE with foreign nations, and 
tuxury, introduced dreſſes, which they 
had not known even how to name. I 
ſhall not make a detail of them : we 
know to what exceſs pageantry was car. 
ried ; it had already begun in the times. 
of the republic: Horace gives. an ex. 
ample: of it: 


2 Chlonydes Lucullus, at aiunt, 


8. Poſſet centum fears Pretere rogatus, 
XC.” 


833 archer on 10 3 
Once being ſd to furniſn for a play 2 


Hor. Epiſt, 145 ep. 6. 
45 
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An hundred martial veſts, in wonder cried, 

N hence can ſo vaſt a number be fupplied ! 
But yet, whateer my wardrobe can afford, 
You fhall command; they 1 br him 

word, 

Five thouſand veſts vere reaty at Bis call, 
He might have part, or, if be pleas d, 
take _ F rancis Horace. 


0 


Tas men, as well as the women, 
wore a tunic under the toga, with this 
difference, that the tunic of the men 
went no lower than the knees, and that 
of the women to the heels; it had al- 
ſo ſleeves, which they only were allow- 
ed to wear: for, amongſt the men, it 
was a mark of affectation and effemi- 
nacy, of which no example was ſeen 
during the. republic. 1 

Ir even appears, that the Romans, 
in the early ages, wore nothing but the 
toga. Cato Uticenſis, who, by a ſpirit 
of ſingularity, liked to' go out of the 
common road in things; even indiffe- 
rent, 
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rent, appeared in public, although præ- 
tor, and in the functions of his office, 
without a tunic; and, inſtead of ſhoes, 
he had only ſingle ſoles tied on above 
the foot. He pretended, fays Plutarch, 
therein to recall the cuſtoms of the an- 
_c£1ents; and he authoriſed his imitation 
by the ſtatues of Romulus and Camil 
lus, which were clothed r in the ſim- 
ple toga. 1 < N * 

Tu v faſtened the tunic more or lefs 
with a girdle, to keep it tight, or to 
tuck it up. Theſe girdles were differ- 
ent, according to the time of life, and 
ſerved alſo for purſes to keep the mo- 
ney that they carried about them; they 
conſtituted a part of the decency of 
dreſs, and it was offending againſt it to 
appear in public without a girdle, or 
with one looſe and ill tied. 
Cæsk, and after him Mæcenas, 
expoſed themſelves to reproaches on 
this ſubject. It is this which gave 
occaſion to that bon mot of Sylla, rela- 

ting 
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ung to Cæſar, Beware,” ſaid he to his 
friends, © of that young man, . whoſe 
girdle ſeems to indicate a ſoft and 
<« effeminate character.“ The meaning 
of Sylla was, that, under that appearance 
of effeminacy, Cæſar concealed an im- 
meaſurable ambition, and a ſpirit of 
faction and cabal. Mecenas was bla- 
med, for that he never wore a girdle, 
not even when, in the abſence of Augu- 
ſtus, he held the ſupreme command. 
The officer, whoſe charge it was to de- 
mand the word, found him in a looſe 
tunic, hanging down to his heels. _., 
UxpER that tunic, the greateſt part 
wore another, alſo of woollen, . which 
was in place of a ſhirt; for it was. 
not till the time of the emperors that 
the Romans began to be acquainted. 
with linen, which, came from Egypt. 
Aexander Severus was particularly fond 
of it; but he complained that luxury 
had corrupted | the goodneſs of it, ſince 
the mode of interweaving It with liſts 
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of gold or purple. If linen is ſoft 
upon the ſkin,” ſaid he, why theſe 


foreign ornaments, which only ſerve 


to render the tunic ſo much the more 
4 rough *? 

- SOME, whether through caſte, hin, 
or teaſons of health, did not even con- 
fine themſelves to two tunics. Augu- 


ſtus wore four, without reckoning a 
ſort of under-waiſtcoat, next the ſkin, 


& 


„Linen was not yet common in the welt in the 
eighth century. 8. Boniſace, in a letter to a Ger- 


man biſhop, tells him, that he ſends him ſome 
cloth with a long nap, to waſh his feet. Proba- 
bly this want of linen, adds M. de Voltaire, was 


the cauſe of all the diſeaſes of the ſkin, known 
under the name of /eprofy, ſo general at that time; 
for the hoſpitals, called Iaxarettes, or leprous 
houſes, were already very numerous. Table: li- 
nen was ſtill very rare in England about the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries; and La Flamu, à 


writer of the fourteenth, ſays, that in the time of 


Frederic Barberoſſa, and of Frederic II. they ſtill 


wore ſhirts of ſerge, and not of linen, at Milan. 
Vid. L * gen. tome 1. * 15 * ch. a 


« 
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and a doublet, a furred robe, and ſome- 
times a mantle, covered all. Would 
one believe, that this wus the ſame 
man, who' in ſummer lay with the 
doors of kis chamber open, for the moſt 
part 1n the middle of a periſtyle, brea- 
thing the coolneſs of a murmuring g foun- 
tain, while an officer, with a fan in his 
hand, agitated the air around his bed? 

Tus ſenators and knights had pie- 
ces of purple ſewed upon the tunic, 
and placed upon the ſtomach. They 
called this ornament clavus, becauſe it 
had the form of a nail, or of the head of 
a nail, The ſenators wore them larger 
than the knights ; and hence their tunic 
= was called [aticlavia, and that of the 
E- knights anguſticlavia. Thus, Horace, 
. ſpeaking to oe Tollius, . 


| — —— — FR tibi, Tull, 
Sumere depeſitum olavum, Heri fue tribune © 
Iwidia accrevit, privato que minor * 
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Num ut quiſquis inſanus nigris metlium tmpe- 

diit crus 
Pellibus, ac latum 2 t peftare clarum, ” 
Hor. Sat. I. 1. fat. 6. “. 


Tu military kabit, called aki 
paludamentum, was open, and thrown o- 
ver the tunic they faſtened it with a 
claſp upon the right ſhoulder, to leave 
the arm at liberty. It was a kind of 
purple mantle, and generals only had a 
* right to wear it. On going to the ar- 
my, they went up to the Capitol, clo- 
thed in this mantle, to offer their pray- 
ers and vows to the gods. On their 


4 
4 
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* Poor Tullius, wha 3 in lucklef wr 
To qt your purple robe and tribune's Power, 
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I A larger ſhare of envy was thy fate, 

=. Which had been leſſened in a private flate, | | 
$3 For, in black ſandals when a coxcomb's dreſt, 

' : When floats the robe _ Impurpied down his 
i u br, 22 

1 IInſt , 44 What man o. he qovnd him 
1 hears, Ts 5 | 
I | Aue, « Who hi 's father} 1 hn. thr. 
. return, 
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return, they quitted it, and entered 
the city 1n the toga. 

Tu habit, called /agum, was, on 
the contrary, common to the officets 


and ſoldiers. They put it on above the 


cuiraſs. This was a Gallic habit, a 
ſort of campaign-coat, the uſe of which 
the Romans had derived from the 
Gaulis. 

Wirz the military habit they w wore a 
tunic, cloſe fitted to the body, coming 


down to the middle of the thigh, 


and little hoſe. They put it on only in 


war, and in the camp. In time of 


peace, and in the city, they did not 
commonly wear a ſword, or any arms, 
The emperors themſelves contormned to 


that cuſtom. 
Ir Galba infringed i it ks arrived 


at Rome from Spain, to take poſſeſſion 


of the empire, and entered the city in 


the military habit, with a poniard hung 
to his neck ; that equipage rendered 


X 2 kim 
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him ridiculous. in the eyes of the . pu- 
blic, he was regarded as a denoun- 
cer of terror, and he thereby ſtill more 
exaſperated the minds of the people; 
which had been already alienated by 
divers acts of cruelty, committed againſt 
lome illuſtrious perſons: | 
ITEEVY went , bare-headed, and id 
out 2 cane or ſtick, though they had 
different ſorts of hats, made much like 
our niglit- caps; yet they ſeldom made 
uſe of them except in rainy weather; 
often even they covered themfelves on- 
ly with the end of their toga.. ., 

Al r HO the ſlaves were commons 
ly clothed like the citizens, except as 
to ſhoes and ſtockings; yet they were 
not allowed to, wear a hat. Their mas 
ſters pave it them when they made them 
free; hence the hat 1 is become the em- 

hlem of iber 7 
WIEN Brutus entered into — 
Palemogratia whoſe: huſband, had. po 
{fled 
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ſeſſed a great part of it, and had been 
aſſaſſinated by a faction of his enemies, 
coming to take refuge in his camp, with 
her ſons and treaſures, Brutus ſent the 
young prince to be educated at Cyzicum, 
and converted the treaſures of his mo- 
ther into money. He would have that mo- 
ney be a monument of the act which he 
regarded as the moſt glorious of his life. 
On one ſide, it bore his image, and 
on the other, a hat between two po- 
niards, for a ſymbol of that Iiberty 
which he thought he had fe- eſtabliſhed; 
and the exergue marked the Ides of 
March, the day on which Cæſar had 
been killed. Is 
| In the early ages, the Romans ſuf- 


fered their hair and beard to grow, con- 
tenting rhemſelves with elipping them 
from time to time. Livy relates, that 
a ſoldier of the army of Brennus, ha- 
ving taken by the beard the Senator 
Vapirius, who, ſays he, wore it very 
HOLA X 3 long. 
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long, Pn to the cuſtom of thoſe | 
times; Papirius, ſtriking him with the 
ivory bling which he held, the ſoldier 
immediately killed him, which was the 


ſignal for the pillage of the city, and 


the maſſacre of thoſe generous magi- 
ſtrates, who, preferring death to a 
ſhameful flight, had ſeated themſelves 
in the curule chair, in the habits of their 


order, each in the veſtibule of his 


houle, waiting, in that poſture, the 
_ decree that fate ſhould pronounce on 
Rome and them * 

TRE cuſtom of ig of the hair and 
beard, began in Rome, according to 
Puny, only about the year 454, that 


Ad eos velut fimalacra-yer{y quum ſtarent, M. 

Papirins unus ex his dicitur Gallo, barbam ſuam, 
ut tum omnibus promiſſa erat, permulcenti, ſcipt- 
one eburneo in caput incuſſo iram moviſſe; atque 
ab eo inidium caedis ortum, ceteros in ſedibus ſuis 
trucidatos. Poſt principum caedem nulli deinde 
mortalium parci, diripi tecta, e inſicl 
ou” Tit. Liv. l. 5. c. 41. 2850-1190 
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one, named Ticinius Mænas, brought thi- 
ther barbers from Sicily. From that time, 


the Romans accuſtomed themſelves to 


cut, curl, and perfume their hair, and to 


wear it ſhort, and ſhave their beards: till 


the time of Adrian, who, to cover the 


excreſcences which he had on his chin, 


revived the cuſtom of letting the beard 


grow ; but they afterwards reſumed that 
of ſhaving. Cedrenns obſerves, that 


Maurice ſhaved his beard after the mode 


of the ancient Romans . 


robe 


* Diodorus Siculus and Tacitus ſay, that 


the Germans kept their beards ſhaven. Otho I. in- 


troduced into Germany the cuſtom of letting them 
grow; and Frederic I. reformed it. After him, 
only the peaſants, and thoſe who defigned to 
bear a mark of mn made A A ik to Gaga * 


* land, preferved it: n en Ein 
Clodion cmd 45 ach to wear a 


hair and beards, to diftinguiſh them from the Ro- 
mans; a cuſtom which laſted till the time of Leauis 
the: Young, when they returned to that of ſhaving 
their beards. Paſquier, FA 8. c:.9, qblerves,;that 

| under 
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 Youws people tucked up their hair, 
and 4 885 it like the women, ulk-they 
had 


under Francis I. they continued to wear their hair 
long, and ſhave their beards ; but this prince 
having been unluckily wounded in the head ata 
tournament, was obliged to be. ſhaved ; a cuſtom 
which was then introduced, and, at the larne time, 
that of wearing the beard. According to M. de 
Voltaire, Pope Julius II. was the firſt Who let his 
beard grow, by that ſingularity to inipire the 
people with new reſpet. Francis I. Charles V. 
and all the other kings, followed that exam- 
ple, which was immediately adopted by their 
cCourtiers, &c. Hijt. gen. tome 4. ch. 100. Under 
Lewis XIII. they inſenſibly took up the cuſtoni of 
ſhaving, which now is known to be generally re- 
ceived in Europe. Peter ibe Great introduced 
it into his dominions towards the end of 
che laſt century; he ordained, that gentlemen, 
merchants, and all his other ſubjects, except 
prieſts and peaſants, who would keep their beards, 
ſhould pay an hundred rubles annually for them, 
and the common people a copeck. A commiſſary 
was placed at the gates of the towns to recrint 
ee | 

The Ruffians long regarded this regulation, a. 
vexatious, and tending to the ruin of religion. 
Theſe prejudices gave birth to ſeveral writings, 
wherein the Czar was treated a as a tyrant and pa- 
gan 
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had taken the viril robe. Then they 
| cut off their hair. They threw a part of 
it into the fire in honour of Apollo, 
and the other into the water, in honour 
of Neptune, becauſe the growth of the 
15 hair ariſes. from humidity and heat. | 
= Fon the firſt growth of the beard; 
they preſerved it carefully. They con- 
lecrated it to ſome divinity; to Apollo, 
Jupiter, Venus, &c. Some began to 
ſhave as ſoon as they aſſumed the. 20g 
virilis. The greater part waited the 
age of twenty-one or twenty-two 
years, contenting themſelyes with clip- 
ping off ſuch hairs as as grew too long: 
but at whatever time it was, it was a 
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gan; and there were many old men amongſt them, 


who, conforming to the edict, moſt carefully pre- 
ferved their beards, that they might Have them 
placed with them in their coffins; fraring that 
they could not enter heaven without them. For 
the young people, they followed this new cuſtom 
with the leſs e as they found it to ON 
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day of ceremony, of feaſting,” and re. 
joicing. They ſent preſents, and rega- 
led their relations and friends. 
Ocravius Aveusrvs having wait- 
ed the age of twenty-five before he 
ſhaved his beard, and deſigning to ce- 
lebrate that day with magnificence, 
gave a feaſt to all the people: but in- 
ſtead of thereby attracting applauſes, 
he only renewed complaints. Sextus 
Pompeius ſpreading his fleets along the 
coaſt, intercepted the uſual convoys of 
wheat, and brought on a dearth at 
Rome and in Italy: the people de- 
manded that Octavius ſhould. make 
make peace with Sextus. But, on the 
contrary, he, in concert with Antony, 
laid on new taxes to continue the war. 
Far then from gaining the affection of 
the public by that largeſs, they found 
that an exceſſive and uſeleſs expenſe 
was very unſeaſonable at a time that 


the citizens wanted bread. ck 
WV 


Chap. IV. 


We know that the ancient philoſo- 
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W from affectation than through indiffe. 
W rence. In the ſequel they took great 
care of them, as a mark of diſtinguiſh- 
15 ing wiſdom. The beard contributed 
= to compole that ſerious and ſevere air 
2 which the Philoſophers affected. Lu- 


Do ſurpaſs each other in length of beard. 
ne ſpeaks of a learned man, who, aſpi- 
ring to a chair in philoſophy, was look- 
ed upon as incapable to fill it, becauſe 
his beard was too ſhort. 

UxpEk the emperots, the Romans 
began to wear a ſort of perriwigs. O- 
tho had a caul of fine ſkin furniſhed 
Vith ſome rounds of hair, and fitted ſo 

juſtly to the head, that it reſembled na- 


a deformity, and that eee the 
uſe of perriwigss. LW 
Doutriax becoming ak bald, 
Was 


phers let their beards grow, leſs at firſt 


W cian rallies them for eideatouting” to 


tural hair. They regarded baldneſs as 
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was fo greatly mortified at” it; that he 
doch offence if any one rallied another 
on that ſubject in his preſence. For 
which reaſon, Juvenal, deſigning to 
paint him in ludicrous colours, calls 
him Nero the Bald *. Nevertheleſs Domi- 
tian, in a little treatiſe which he compo- 
ſecl on the care that ſoculd be token to Pre- 
ſerve the hair, which he addreſſes to a 
friend, bald like himſelf, conſoles him, 
and conſoles himſelf with enough of 


courage on their common Gre. 
« Na not. you ſee,” ſays be, applying 
to himſelf the words of Achilles in 
Homer, how. favourable, nature has 
been to me in point of ſhape and 
figure? yet my, hair finds the ſame 
fate as yours, and I ſupport with 
<« conſtancy the ſame misfortune, of 
« ſecing my Jocks, grow old ue I 


Cum n jam 8 laceraret Flavius orbem 
Vitiaus, et calvo h Roma Neroni. 
Juv. ſat. 4. 37. 
e am 
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am yet young. This is a leſſon which 
teaches us, that nothing is more a- 
e nor of ſhorter duration, 


Us. M. the Chevalitr de Folard, 


in his notes upon Polybius, b. 3. c. 16. 
pretends, that the uſe of perriwigs was 
already known before the age of Han- 


8e 
40 


0 


o 


* 


nibal. Thoſe,“ ſays he, who re- 


fer to the falling off of the hair, 
that forerunner of the Neapolitan 
diſeaſe, the origin and invention of 
perriwigs, are miſtaken, if they think, 
that either one or the other of theſe 


diſtempers made not their appear- 
ance in the world, till the reign of 
Charles VIII. Theſe diſtempers are 
out of queſtion ; but for perriwigs, 


I think them more ancient than the 
age of Hannibal; for, by the man- 


ner that Polybius expreſſes himſelf, 


cc 


it ſhould ſeem. that they were 


known | in his time; and if Hannibal 


had been the firſt who wore them, 
* | a 
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„ he would not have failed to have 
c told us ſo. He cauſed to be made, 
« ſays he, perriwigs and ſuilable habits 
& fc, all the A eren. degrees of age , 
« ſometimes he put on one, ſometimes 


« axctper. He muſt have been well 


<< provided, or elſe there were perri- 
*« wigmakers following the camp ir 
„ thole times as we have in ours, who 
, are alſo ſhavers. I am aſtoniſhed, 
„ that the learned have not taken no- 
e tice of this | paſſage | of my author, 
«© which appears to me remarkable; for 
e many people have believed, that pe- 
« rukes are a modern invention *.“ 
Howzver that may be, the uſe of 
perriwigs was not introduced among 
the Romans till the time of the empe- 


* We mutt allow, that the uſe of perukes 
was known to the ancients; but we may ſay, in 
general, that they were very awkward ; made of 

hair, painted and glued together. However 
that may be, the year 1529 15 regarded as the e- 
ocha when long perriwigs began to be worn in 


France. 
rors, 
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rors. It even appears to have been 
yet unknown in the time of Cæſar. Ile 
„ould have taken advantage of it; 
once one of the prerogatives which 
ne moſt valued, was the wearing al- 
ways a laurel crown. His head was 
bald before; he could not fand the 
ralklerles that were made on that {ub- 
ject“*; and it was principally to hide 
this little defect, that he took picature 
in wearing that crown. For though kc 
was then above fifty-five, he was ſtill 
ſolicitous about his figure. He boaſt- 
ed to have derived irom Venus, from 
| whom he pretended to deſcend, his 
good mien and elegance of form. In 
effect, he had a good complexion, a 
full face, fine black eycs, and very 
lively ; was tall and well-ſhaped, and 


The common people were allowed all kind 

of licentious ribaldry in the croud that attend- 

ed tae Chariots of thoſe who triumphed. In one 

of Cæſar's triumphs, they ran before him cr ving, 

V Lani, ſerwale uxores, mœchum calr um addu- 
mus, See Sueton. in vit. Crefar. c. 51. 
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very attentive to ſet off theſe natural 
uyantages by the improvements of 
Urels. 

Hr was ſhaved often. He wore, 
contrary to cuſtom, a flowing tunic, 
which reached to his heels, and with 
fleeves, bordered with fringes, deſcend- 
ing to his wriſts. In his youth, he 
gave the example to young men of fa- 
mily to wear pendants in the ear, 
though, till that time, only the ladies 
had borne them, and only ſlaves, freed 
men, and their children, had their ears 
pierced, to diſtinguiſh them from free 
perſons. That mode laſted till the 
reign of Alexander Severus, who for- 
bade it. 

Ix place of ſtockings the Romans 
wrapped their legs in bands of ſtuff; 
neither did they commonly wear 
breeches; only with the military habit, 
or in their exerciſes, or mounting on 
horſeback, they put on a ſort of draw- 
ers. Ceſar, in ſpite of the poniards 

aimed 
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aimed at him by the aſſaſſins, in ſpite 
of the wounds they gave him, and of 
death inevitable before his eyes, co- 
vered his head, lowered and arranged 
his gown, that he might fall beneath 
their blows in a modeſt and decent po- 
iture. FF 
TEIA covering for the feet, as 
well for men as women, was of two 
kinds. One of them covered the foot 
ſomething like our ſhoes, riſing to the 
mid-leg, with an opening from the toe, 
which was faſtened with a riband or 
lace. The ſhoe-part of it ended in a 
point, a little turned up, whence it was 
called calceus, roſtratus, or repanans; the 
other was only a pair of ſoles, faſtened 
on by leather thongs, tied above the 
foot, nearly like what, we call ſandals. 
TE curious in dreſs wore, their 
ſnoes very tight. They employed cork 
to heighten. them, and raiſe the ſtature. 
Auguſtus wore high-heeled ſhoes, TO ap- 
pear taller, It was the common cus 
25 Y 7; = - - Nom 
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ſtom on the ſtage, and in repreſenta- 
tion, that required a majeſtic appear- 
ance. Fine ladies made uſe -of them 
at balls, and prieſts at ſacrifices. 
SENATORS, patricians, and even their 
children, wore, by way of diſtinc- 
tion, between the ancle and the inſtep 
of the foot, a creſcent of gold, filver, 
or ivory, which ſerved for buckles, 
This creſcent, reſembling the letter C, 
denoted the number one hundred, be- 
cauſe the ſenate in its origin had con- 
ſiſted of but one hundred members. 
THz ſhoes of the military differed 
from the common fort only by being 
ſtronger and fitter for fatigue ; the 
ſole was furniſhed with nails; the 
whole was a fort of buſkin, ealled ca- 
liga. The Emperor Cains was named 
Caligula, becauſe he had been accuſtom- 
ed to wear jt in his youth. | 
Tn firſt made uſe of andrefſed 
leather, then of ſoft ſkins of different 
colours, afterwards of woollen, linen, 
and 
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and filk, which they were not long of 
lading with embroidery, plates of gold, 
pearls, and precious ) +  - Talks eli 
PLAUTUS, in his comedies of the Bac- 
chides, makes a ſervant aniwer his ma- 
ſter, who had aſked him, whether one 
Theotimus was rich: *© You afk me 
« whether a man be rich, when he 
« wears golden ſoles to his ſhoes ? ” 
Luxury did not ſtop there: it went ſo 
far, that not only the upper part, but 
the whole ſhoe was garniſhed with pre- 
cious ſtones. Heljogebalus adorned. his 
ſhoes with ſtones, ingraved by the 
greateſt maſters ; as if the workman- 
ſhip of theſe ſkilful artifts, which re- 
quires to be viewed very near, could 
ſhine and be admired upon his feet. 
Ix fine, nothing was more common 
in a city, where it had long been a cu- 
ſtom to walk barefooted, than to ſee 
ſuperb equipages, ſedan chairs, litters, 
chariots, aamiger mm with 1vo- 
1 2 ry⸗ 
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ry, filver, and gold, drawn by horſes 


or mules magnificently capariſoned. 

AFTER having ſpoke of the dreſs of 
the men, J ſhould alſo. . of that 
of the women. 

As long as the Romans led a frugal 
and laborious life, their wives loved 
work, and imitated their ' example, 
„They took care,” ſays Columella, 
« of the domeſtic affairs. The huſ- 
bands, after having diſcharged thoſe 
c without, free from all cares, re-en- 


“ tered their houſes, and there enjoy- 


ed perfect repoſe. There reigned 
union and concord, and induſtry, 
„ ſupported by mutual and reciprocal 
<« affection. The woman who ſhone 


„ the moſt by her beauty, depended 


for diſtinction only on her ceconomy, 
and by her attention to aſſiſt in 
* crowning her huſband's diligence 


“ with proſperity. All was in common 


„ between them, and nothing was 


* thought to belong 1 more to one than 
another; 
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« another; ſtriving to promote the ſame 
« end, and intereſts common to both; 
ec the wife, by her aſſiduity and activi- 
«<« ty within doors, equalled and ſe- 
« conded the induſtry and labour of 
the huſband without.“ 

Tk ladies, even of the firſt rank, 
employed themſelves in domeſtic cares, 
which they ſhared with their ſlaves. 
Real mothers of their family, they 
preferred their duties to pleaſures, and 
ſolid virtue to the vain glitter of dreſs. 
Sven was Cornelia, the daughter of 
the great Scipio, and mother of the 
Gracchi. Charged ſingly, after her huſ- 
band's death, with the management of 
her houfe, and the education of her fa- 
mily, ſhe applied to it with ſo much 
care, that her children, though born 
with the happieſt talents and beſt diſ- 
poſitions, were thought to owe ſtill 
more to education than to nature. 

Taz anſwer which ſhe gave to a lady 
of bee is highly celebrated. 
That 
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That lady being come to vilit, and 
make ſome ſtay with her, diſplayed, 
with great pomp, a long detail of all 
the rich and faſhionable apparatus of 
the toilette; gold, ſilver, trinkets, 
diamonds, bracelets, necklaces, pearls, 
_ ear-rings, &c. and all that equipage 
which the ancients called mundus mu- 
liebris. She expected to find Cornelia 
poſſeſſed of much more, and earneſtly 
demanded to ſee her toilette. Cornelia 
artfully diverted the converſation till the 
return of her children from the public 
{chools; and when they were come, 
<< See,” ſays ſhe, preſenting them to 
the lady, © ſee here my ornaments, 
and my jewels.” 

Bur the taſte of luxury having tified, 
at Rome, the ancient induſtry and ſim- 
plicity of manners, the women took no 
other care than that of refining upon all 


thoſe vain ornaments of dreſs, of which 


their anceſtors were ignorant. Can we 
wonder at it, when many of the men 
equalled, 
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equalled, and even ſurpaſſed them in 


effeminacy? 
StRNEOA ſays, that there were ſome 


who made a ſerious occupation of dreſſ- 
ing their hair, who conſumed whole 
hours at their toilette, who held a 
council abour each particular lock, who 
loſt all temper at the ſmalleſt negli- 
cence of the bath-keeper, and grew 
outrageous on the ſubject of one diſor- 
dered hair, a curl ill placed, or a tower 
inclegantly formed. 

OTno plucked out the hairs of his 
veard one by one, and apphed bread 
dipped in milk, to his face, to preſerve 
his complexion freſh and ſmooth. 


* This is an exploit worthy of a great 


captain,“ ſays Juvenal *, * to ſpread 


Nimirum ſummi ducis eſt occidere Galbam, 
Et curare cutem ſummi conſtantia civis; 
Bebriaci in campo ſpolium affectare palati, 

Et preſſum in faciem digitis extendere panem: 
Quod nec in Aſſyrio pharetrata Semiramis es 
| Mafia nec Actiaca fecit Cleopatra carina. 


Fuv. ſat. 2. v. 104. 
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* a poultice of bread upon the face, 
c which was never done by Semiramis, 
armed with her quiver, nor by Cleo- 
<« paira, diſmayed by the loſs of the 
„ battle of Actium.“ It is a thing 
worthy to be preſerved in the annals, 
that an emperor had a tollette and 
mirror in his baggage. The prince 
contemplated his figure completely 
armed, before he gave orders to ad- 
vance the ſtandards and begin the bat- 
tle. „ 

CsAR, at the battle of Pharſalia, 
commanded the cohorts of his corps 
de reſerve, not to dart their halt-pikes, 
but to ſtrike at the faces of the caval- 
ry, miles faciem feri; thinking, that this 
gay band, ſolicitous to preſerve their 
graceful mien, would fear a wound 
there more than any other, and fo be 
ealily routed. The ſucceſs anſwered 
his expectation. The ſurpriſe, the glit- 
tering of the ſteel in their eyes, the 
horror of wounds, which threatened 

hideous 
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hideous deformity, all together ſtruck 

ſuch terror amongſt theſe young ca- 

valiers, that, inſtead of fighting, they 

clapped their hands before their faces, 

and very ſoon, by a ſhametul flight, 

made way for the victory, which raiſed 
zfar to be maſter of the world. 

Taz Roman ladies uſually went to 
bath when they aroſe, and from the 
bath to the toilette. We know not 
from any authors what was the preciſe 
form or decorations of it: but who 
does not know that vanity and gal- 
lantry introduce the ſame weakneſſes 


and the ſame paſſions in all ages; 


that ſelf-love finds equal reſources in 
all countries; that the love of admira- 


tion is natural to the ſex; and that the 


diſtinction of time and place affects 
the mode and the deſire of appearing 
agreeable only by the degrees of more 
or lels ? 

Ir is probable, that the condition of 
a Roman lady was much the fame as 
| Z that 
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that of our women of quality. Surround- 
ed with her women, ſhe did nothing 
for herſelf. When Claudian draws us 
a Venus at her toilette, he places her 
in a ſplendid chair, ſurrounded by the 
Graces, and often herſelf employed in 
zompoſing an head-dreſs. 

A Lavy at her toilette never loſt 
light of her glaſs; whether ſhe herſelf 
conducted the workmanſhip * of her 
Charms; or whether ſhe there practiſed 
the management of the eyes, the ſtu- 
died negligence of attitude, the expreſ- 
ive toſs of the head; or whether, in 
fine, ſhe turned her attention to change 


* From the choice of the word oxvrage, and 
indeed, from all that is here faid of the Roman 
ladies, it is eaſy to diſcover the country of Mon. 
d' Arnay. The whole paſſage is fo rough, that 
the tranſlator has Engliſhed it with great re- 
luctance; and more it would have coſt him, had 
he not reflected, that not one Britiſh lady can 
poſſibly ynderſtand what either of them can 
Mean, | | 
„„ 0 
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or repair the very features of her face, 
the mirror was a neceſſary counſellor “. 

CoqueTrEs often threw the fault of 
their uglineſs upon their waiting-matus, 
and fell into outrageous paſſions againſt 
them. The toilettes of ſome, accor- 
ding to Juvenal, were not lels redoubt- 
able than the tribunal of the tyrants of 
Sicily. What offence has Piecas com- 
mitted ? ſays this poet, ſpeaking to one 
of thoſe Women: of what crime is that 


Our mirrors are known to be a modern in- 
vention, In the thirteenth century the Vene- 
tians were the only people who had the ſecret. 
It is pretended, that it was not till the fiſteenth 
that they came into common uſe. The mirrors 
of the ancients were of metal, braſs, &c. ſmooth 
and poliſhed, It is ſaid, Exod. 38. 8. that Mo- 
ſes made a laver of braſs of the lcoking-elafſes 
of the women which affembled at the door of 
the tabernacle. Some commentators pretend, 
that theſe mirrors were of cryſtal, and ſet in 
braſs. But the rabbins agree, that, amongſt the 
Hebrews, women made uſe of mirrors of braſs ; 
and that the women there mentioned, gave Mo- 
ſes their mirrors to make that laver. 
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unhappy girl guilty, if Four noſe diſ- 


Pleaſcs you“; 


Taz deſire of going to the temple 
of Iſis, that convenient deity, who pre- 
fided over aſſignations and the mylte- 
ries of intrigue, occaſioned allo extreme 
impatience ; and the precautions neceſ- 
fary to be taken to evade the vigilance 
of jealous and ſuſpicious huſbands, coſt 
them no leſs care and inquietude. They 


had not all the fame. complaiſance with 
that Sulpicius Calba, who fell regularly a- 


ſleep every afternoon that Mecenas viſit- 


ed his wife. One day a ſervant wanted 


to take adyantage of. his ſlumber, to 
appropriate 2 bottle of excellent wine 
from the buffet: Galba awaked, and 


Præfectura domus Sicula non mitior aula - 
Componit erinem laceratis ipſa capillis, 
Nuda humeros Pſecas we e ma- 
millis. 
Quid Pſecas admiſit ? quænam elt hic pulp 
puellz, 
8 tibi diſplicuit naſus tus 
Fav. t. 6. . 483. 489. 490. 493. 493 
bob, e 
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ſaid to him, Heus tu puer, non cin nid us 
dormio: Soho! my lad, I do not ſleep 
4 for every body.” It was, indeed, fair 
enough that he ſlept for his wife. 

Tak multifarious buſineſs of the toi- 
lette had greatly increaſed the number 
of the women that waited on the Ro- 
man ladies. Each of them had her 
particular charge ; ſome were appoint- 
ed to the hair, and had the whole taſk 
of combing, curing, ſhading, knot- 
ting, &c.; others had the perfumes ; 
others, again, had in their department, 
the curling-irons, needles, bodkins, 
pearls, jewels, car-rings, ribands, fil- 
lets, coſmetics, paint, &c.; in a word, 
the whole buſineſs of head-drefling, 
and face-making ; and all had names 
expreſſive of their different employ- 
ments; hence the words, ernat7ices, 
pſecades, coſmetee, Sc. 

SOME were idle, and poſted only to 
give their advice, Theſe laſt formed a 
council; and the affair, ſays Juvenal, 
2 3 Was 
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was as ſeriouſly treated on, as if reputa- 
tion, or life itſelf, had been at ſtake. 
Of this number were thoſe women that 
the Roman ladies kept about them, 
called paraſitæ, whoſe buſineſs it was 
to flatter them upon their beauty, their 
taſte, their dreſs, trinkets, furniture, 
&c. | Et 
Tur made uſe of combs of box or 
zvory ; they had bodkins and needles of 
different kinds, gold, or filver. Inftead 
of curling-tongs, they made uſe of a 
great needle, round which they rolled 
the hair in buckles, and fixed the curl 
with a needle of ordinary ſize. 
In Roman ladies dreſſed always in 
their hair; there was no difference but 
in the manner of arranging it. In the 
early ages, on the contrary, they never 
went out uncovered with a veil, but 
that mode went out with the ſim licity 
of manners; and if, in later times, 


The repreſentatives of this unfortunate race 
are in England called te eaters. 


they 
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they did make any uſe of the veil, 
it was with a view of heightening their 
charms. Poppæa, lays Tacitus, never 
appeared in public but ſhaded with a 
gauze, which half covered her face, 


whether ſhe thought it made her more 


beautiful, or that it attracted the at- 
tention of the curious. 

TE faſhion of drefling the head was 
at that time infinitely various; it kept 
pace with the inconſtancy of the ladies, 
and of the mode. They ſtuck in their 
hair bodkins, loaded with pearls; they 


knotted them with little chains and rings 


of! gold, with purple, or white ribands, 
enriched with precious ſtones, and they 
wore rich ear-rings of gold and pearls. 
Jlorace ſpeaks. of a debauchee who 
drank, at a meal, a goblet of vinegar, 


in which he had diſſolved a pearl of a 


miltion of ſeſterces, (1 25,000 liergs), 
which hung at the ear of his miſtreſs K. 


Her. Sat, T. 2. fat . 2 
8 Ir 
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IT appears that they wore very high 
head-dreſſes. With the help of borrow- 
ed hair, they ſurrounded the head with 
ſo many treſſes, knots, and curls, diſ- 
poſed in different ſtories and towers, 
that the whole formed a ſort of build - 
ing. Sometimes they gave their hair a 
military air; the form of a helmet, or 
the figure of a buckler. They had al- 
ſo head-dreſſes ready mounted, a kind 
of perukes. For the ornament of a ſin- 
gle head, there was often need of the 
ſpoil of many others. 

Tx mitre was allo another kind of 

| head-dreſs z it was the ſame to the wo- 

men, as the hat to the men. More di- 
vided than the mitre we are acquaint- 
ed with, like it, it had two pendants 
faſtened below the chin. This ornament 
fell off by degrees. Women of any 
modeſty grew aſhamed to wear it. 

THERE were ſome ornaments for the 
head, which were regarded as a mark of 
modeſty and virtue, One of theſe was 
a 
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a pretty broad riband, with which the 
women filletred up their hair, and then 
formed it into knots behind. Ovid calls 
it ne pudoris. There were ſome al- 
ſo which were peculi ir to particular fa- 
milies. But it is to be believed, that 


theſe marks of diſtinction were ſoon 


confounded, and kept nothing but an 
empty name. 

Liohr- coloured hair was moſt in 705 
ſhion ; both the men and women dyed 
it to make the colour more lively. 


They perfumed it, and applied eſſences 


to give it luſtre, Sometimes they co- 
vered it with gold duſt, to make it ſtill 
more brilliant. That mode came from 


Aſia. Joſephus ſays, that it was much 


practiſed amongſt the Jews. The Em- 
perors Verus and Gallienus followed it. 
The hair of Commodas, according to He- 


rodian, was become fo fair and ſhining, 


that when he was in the ſun, his head 

appeared all on fire. 

Taar dye, and that duſt, - were the 
only 


3 
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only means in uſe among the ancients, 
to ſer off their hair. They knew nothing 
of our powder; no ancient authors men- 
tion it. The fathers of the church, who 


reproach the women with all the various 


artifices they uſed to heighten their 
charms, take no notice of powder ; nor 
is 1t ſpoke of in any of the old roman- 
ces, which enter into ſuch minute de- 
tails on the finery of both ſexes. We 
find nothing of it in old portraits, al- 


though the painters of them always re- 


preſented perſons as they were clothed 
and dreſſed “. 


We read in Brantome, that Margaret de Va- 
lois, who was mortified with having very black 
hair, had recourſe to all ſorts of artifices to ſoften 
the colour. If powder had been then in uſe, ſhe 
would have ſpared herſelf all that pains. The 
firſt of the French writers who has ſpoke of pow- 
der, is L'Etoile, in his journal, under the year 
1593. He relates, that nuns were ſeen walking 
the ſtreets of Paris powdered and curled. From 
that time, powder came into faſhion in France 
by degrees, and from thence paſſed i into che other 
countries of Europe. 
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Tux face did not exact leſs art and 
care than the hair. We find in Ovid 
a receipt for a coſmetic, which he gave 
the Roman ladies. | 

Vetches and beaten barley let them take, 

And with the whites of eggs a mixture make ; 
| Then dry the precious s paſte with fun and 

wind, | 

And into powder very gently grind. 

Get hartſhorn next, (Put let it be the firſt 

That creature ſheds), and beat it well to duſt ; 

Six pounds in all, Then mix and ſift them 
e ien, 

And think the while how fond Narciſſus fell. 

Six roots to you that penſiue flower” miſt" yield, 

To mingle with the reſt, well bruts d and 

cleanly peel d. | 
Two ounces next of gum and Eee find, | 

And let a double ſhare of honey laſt fucceed. = 

With this, whatever damſel paints her face, 5 

ill, Cr, than ber glaſs, fee ory grace *. 

Anonym. 


PLiny 


* Hordea, quz Libyci ratibus miſere coloni, 1 
Exue de palea tegminibuſque ſuis. 

Par ervi menſura decem madefiat ob ovis : 

Sed gumulent libras ordea nuda duas. 
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Plixv ſpeaks of a wild vines tree, 
which the Greeks call 447i>s; 4y4/z, with 
thick leaves, and approaching to white, 


the twigs of which are knotty, and the 


bark commonly broken; it produces, 
ſays he, ſome red grains, with which 
they dye ſcarlet. Thele grains being 
ſqueezed and bruiſed with the leaves of 
the vine, perfectly cleanſe the com- 
plexion and the ſkin, 

I nave known ſome women again, 
ſays Ovid, who bruiſed poppies in cold 


water, and applied it to their cheeks. 


Hz#c ubi ventoſas fuerint ſiccata per auras; 
Lenta jube ſcabra frangat aſella mola. 
Et, quæ prima cadunt vivaci cornua cervo, 
Contere : in hæc ſolidi ſexta face aſſis eat. 
Jamque ubi pulvereæ fuerint confuſa farinæ, 
Protinus in cribris omnia cerne cavis. 
 Adjice Nareiſſæ bis ſex ſine cortice bulbos, 
Strenua quos puro marmore dextra terat: 
Sextantemque trahat gummi cum ſemine Thuſco. 
Huc novies tanto plus tibi mellis eat. 
Quæcumque adficiet tali medicamine vultum, 
F ulgeby ſpeculo leyior ipſa ſuo. 


Ovid. medicamina faciei, v. 53. 


Fabula, 
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Fabula, ſays Martial, was afraid of the 
rain, becauſe of the chalk which was 
upon her face; and Sabella, ot the 
fun, becauſe of the ceruſe with which 
ſhe was painted. The fame author 
ſneaks of a depilatory plaiſter, which 
took of the little hairs from the cheeks. 
Plautus makes mention of a red which 
the women made ule of; he calls it pur- 
puriſum. They were allo acquainted 
with the uſe of white, but they were 
ignorant of patches. 

Sons plumped up their faces with 
bread, dipped in aſſes mik. Poppæa 
made uſe of an unctuous paint, Which 
formed a cruſt, which was left on ſome 
time. It was brought off with milk; 
it ſoftened the ſkin, and heightened the 
whiteneſs of the complexion. That 
cruſt formed a maſk, which the women 
wore coming and going within doors; 
it was, properly ſpeaking, their dome- 
tic face, and the only one that was 
known to the huſband, This mended 

Aa complexion; 


* 
** * 
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complexion; that bloom of the ſkin was 
only for the lovers “. 3 
Popp, who brought this paint in- 
to faſhion, and who gave it her name, 
had following her, even in her exile, a 
troop of ſhe-afſes, and would have had 
them with her, ſays Juvenal , if ſhe 
nad gone to the hyperborean pole ; e- 
very day they milked 500 aſſes, to make 
her a bath to maintain the freſhneſs and 
whiteneſs of her ſkin. 

Taz Roman ladies were extremely 
careful of their teeth; moſt part waſh- 
ed them with water, others made 
uſe of a compoſition which came from 
Spain, into which there entered urine, 
They cleanſed them with little bruſhes, 
and tooth-picks ; they had ſome of fil 


* Interea fœda aſpectu, ridendaque multo 
Pane tumet facies, aut pinguia Poppæana 
Spirat, et hinc miſeri viſcantur labra marit!. 
Ad machum veniet lota cute: quando videri 
Vult formoſa domi: Juv. ſar. 6. v. 4.60. 
F Id, ibid. v. 468. e 
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ver; thoſe of the wood of the lentiſk 
were regarded as the belt, 

Wr learn from Martial, that they 
had artificial teeth. In an epigram, he 
adviſes Maximina never to laugh: 
« Thou haſt only three teeth,” ſays 
he, and theſe are of box, varniſhed 
« over. Thou ſhouldſt fear to laugh. 
« Take an air more ſevere than the 
« wite of Priam, or the eldeft of his 
„fair daughters. Shun the poſtures 
and jeſts of Philiſtion, and all that 
« may give occaſion to open the 
mouth. It becomes thee only to look 
on the tears of an afflicted mother, 
« the lamentations of a wife who has 
„ juſt loſt her huſband, of a ſiſter who 
« weeps for the misfortunes of a bro- 
ther; the diſmal ſpectacle of a bloo- 
dy ſcene. Follow my counſel, O 
* Maximina ! weep always if thou art 
„ wiſe.” Again, this poet ſays to Læ- 
lia, „If thou art not aſhamed of ma- 
king uſe of borrowed teeth and hair, 

Aa2 6 yet: 


cc 
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«.yet- {till thou wilt be embarraſſed; 
e what wilt thou do for an eye? there 
* are none of them to be bought.” Art 
had not yet reached this fort of ſup- 
plement, though it weat ſo far as to 


repair even the features. That of 


drawing a fine eye-brow, and paint- 
ing 1t, was already very common, 
Thoſe who had hollow eyes found 
means to raiſe them; they made ule of 
a black powder which they burnt ; the 


perfume or vapour of it had an effect 


upon the eyes, in opening and making 
them appear larger. 

I raves already ſaid, chat che tunic, as 
well as the toga, was, amongſt the Ro- 


mans, a dreſs common both to men and 


women, with this difference, that the 
tunic of the women had fleeves, and 


was longer than that of the men; and 


not to give it che uſual length, was 
ſhocking the modeſty of the ſex, and ta- 


king too free an air. Sometimes even 


the tunic was ſo cloſe about the neck, 
and 
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and deſcended fo low, that of moſt wo- 
men nothing could be ſeen but the face. 
Bur, when luxury had brought in 
the uſe of gold and jewels, they be- 
gan, with impunity, to ſhow more of 
the neck; vanity gained ground, and 
the tunics grew ſhorter; often even the 
fleeves of them were not ſewed from 
the top of the ſhoulder to the wriſt. 
They faſtened them with claſps, in fuck 
2 manner however, that one ſide of the 
tunic refting on the left ſhoulder, the 
other fide fell negligently upon the up- 
per part of the right arm. 
Ov this tunic the women wore a 
girdle, whether it ſerved them to keep 
it up, or to regulate the number and 
arrangement of us folds. There was 
an air of grace and dignity in railing 
the lappet of the tunic, which fell on 
the right ſide to the height of the knee 
in walking. Some made little uſe of 
their girdle 4 they let their tunics trail 
A 3 on 
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on the ground ; but this was too atlect- 
ed an air of neghgence. 
Tux number of tunics inſenGbly | in- 
creaſed amongſt the Romans, in tha: 
the women followed the example of the 
men. Their tunics multiplied; it be- 
came the faſhion to wear three. Taſte 
ſoon formed the difference between 
them; the firſt was a ſimple ſhift; the 
ſecond, a kind of rochet; and the 
third, having inſenſibly received more 
folds, and grown. more voluminous, 
formed, by the help of the ornaments 
of which it was found- capable, a wo- 
man's dreſs, called ſtola, which baniſh- 
ed the toga, or, at leaſt, left the uſe of 

it to che men, and to courtezans. 
Tur tail of that robe was a train, 
and the bottom of it embroidered with a 
broad liſt of gold or purple. The bo- 
dy of che robe was ſtriped of different 
colours; the fore part was cloſe, at 
leaſt to the waiſt, the upper part was 
open, and let the ſecond tunic appear; 
| It 
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it was, in all appearance, upon that ſe- 
cond tunic that thoſe fillets were ap- 
plied, with which young; people were 
accuſtomed to cover their boſoms: 
they were not long of finding out the 
art of giving them an elegant form. 
It even appears, that this garb gave the 
firſt idea of bodices, and they were not 
long of being perfected. Of all the 
attire of the Roman ladies, the bodice 
became the moſt brilliant; it was en- 
riched with gold, pearls, and precious 
ſtones. 29517 | 

 Ayovz the -drefs I have juſt men- 
tioned, the Roman ladies wore a man- 
tle, with an extraordinary long train, 
which flowed looſe from the ſhoulders, 
where it was faſtened with a claſp, 
and ſupported itſelf at a great diſtance 
by its own. weight. The upper part 
commonly reſted upon the left arm 
and ſhoulder, to give more freedom to 
the right arm, which the women wore 
bare like the men, and formed thereby 
a 
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a great number of folds, which gave 
an air of dignity to that garb. 

WE know that linen, woollen, and 
filk were the materials of all their 
ſtuffs; colours made the difference, and 
varied the price. Thus, on one fide the 
ſpoils of animals, the ſimple produc- 
tions of the earth, the work even of 
worms; and on another, the ſhells of 
the ſea, the excreſcences of trees, the 
juice of plants, ſerved for the compo- 
ſition of all cloathing. 

Tn uſe of wool unmixed in manu- 
factures and cloathing, was not only 
the moſt ancient, but it ſtill ſubſiſts. It 
was only under the emperors, as I have 
already ſaid, that the Romans began to 
be acquainted with the uſe of linen. 
During all the time of the republic, they 
were equally ignorant of that of ſilk. 

Dion relates, that Julius Ceſar, in 
ſome ſpectacles which he gave the 
people, covered the whole theatre with 
fails of filk ; as if, by that ſumptuous 


furniture, 
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* 


furniture, he deſigned in ſome ſort to 
cenſure the luxury of the Roman la- 
dies. Tiberius made the ſenate paſs 
a decree, not only interdicting the uſe 
of gold plate, but allo forbidding the 
men to wear habits of talk. Caligula 
wore a ſort of purple cloak; he often 
even appeared in public in a triumphal 
dreſs or ſilken robe: ſo we cannot 
wonder, that under the reign of Nero 
the women had begun to wear them; 
but there is room to believe, that all 
the ſtuffs were mingled, and that till 
HHeliogabalus, luxury had furniſhed not 
one example of a robe entirely of ſilk, 
at leaſt for the men. 
Taar emperor diſdaining the ſtuffs 
known amongſt the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, was the firſt amongft thoſe who 
began to wear robes of pure ſilk, dyed 
purple, and enriched with gold embroi- 
dery; tunics of ſtuff of gold, enriched 
with precious ſtones, of ſo conſiderable 
a * that he could not help com- 
Pang | 
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plaining of them, and ſaying, that he 
funk under the burthen of his magni- 


ficence. 


We know how rare a merchandiſe 
filk was in thoſe times. Aurclian, more 
than fifty years after Hclliagabalus, had 
not, according to Vopiſcus, one ſingle 
robe of ſilk in all his wardrobe; he 
even refuſed the empreſs. his wife a 


mantle of ſilk, which was all the fa- 


vour ſhe aſked. I ſhall take care,“ 


Jays he, © not to buy threads at their 


„weight in gold.” The pound of 


The ancients called robes of ſilk without 


mixture, holo/erical robes, from the Greek word 
ode, Which ſignifies all, and the word ci, a name 
which the Greeks gave to ſilk-worms, from that 


of Seres, a people of a country in the Indies, 


now called Kattai, amongſt whom the art of 
rearing ſilk- worms was invented: an art, which 
began in Europe only under the reign of Juſti- 
nian, that two monks brought from Cerinda, a 

city of the Indies, eggs of Ulk- worms to Conſtan- 
tinople, 
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Tag common colour of cloaths was 
white; it was allo the moſt honour- 
able, independent of the dignities 
which were denoted -by the purple. 
When the ladies began to wear various 
colours, they chole thoſe which they 
thought became them beſt : it was a 
precept given them by Ovid. 


Try every one, what beſt becomes you, wear 3 

Fir no complexion all alike can bear, 

I, fair the ſin, black may become it beſt, 
In black the lovely fair Briſeis dreſs'd. 


tinople, which they hatched in a dunghill, and 
fed with mulberry-leaves the worms, which 
taught the whole mechaniſm of filk. Manufac- 
tures of it were ſet up at Conſtantinople, then at 
Athens, at Thebes, and at Corinth. Roger 
King of Sicily eſtabliſhed one at Palermo in 
1130. We know, that there are a great num- 
ber of them in Italy, in France, and elſewhere. 
Mezeray obſerves, that Henry II. at the marriage 
of the Ducheſs of Savoy, wore the firſt ſilk ſtock- 
ings that had been ſeen in France. 
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1f brown the nymph, let her be cloth 4 in 


.. Whites | 
Andromeda ſo chan md the e wond' ring fight r. 
| Anonym. 


Ta fame poet, far from reducing 
the whole art of dying to the colour 


of purple, ſpeaks of a blue, which re- 


ſembles the ſky when it is unclouded; 
of a ſea- green, which he believes to 


be the dreſs of the nymphs; of the co- 


lour which tinctures the apparel of Au- 


rora; of that which imitates the myrtles 
of Paphos; of another like that of the 
ram which bore Phryxus and his ſiſter 

Helle, and ſecured them from the 
frauds of Ino; and of many others, in 


fine, as numerous, he ſays, as the 


flowers of the ſpring. 


--------- - - - - Elige certos: 
Nam non conveniens omnibus omnis erit. 
Piulla decent niveas : Briſcida pulla decebant ; j 
Cum rapta eſt, pulla tum quoque veſte fuit. 
Alba decent fuſcas: albis, Cephei, placebas : 
Sic tibi veſtitæ preſſa Seriphos erat, 


Ovid. artis amatoric l. 35 V. 187. | 
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AmDsT the variety of colours, de- 
termined in dreſs by the mode, by par- 
ticular taſte, often even by propriety 
of rank and condition, the Roman 
ladies long kept a uniformity in their 
ſhoes. 

Tu womens ſhoes were commonly 
white, Under the emperors, they be- 
gan to wear red ones. Aurelian per- 
mitted them the uſe of them, and at 
the ſame time took it from the men. 
The ordinance of this prince was by 
fo much the more favourable for the 
ladies, as he and his ſucceſſors reſerved 
chat colour for themſelves, after the ex- 
N ample of the ancient kings of Italy. 
It reigned a long time in the lower 
empire, and even deſcended from the 
emperors of the Weſt to the popes. 

ITE Roman ladies alſo made uſe of 
Mppers and focks. Far from thinking 
that they were made like ours, it ap- 
pears, that they were only fillets, which 
they wrapped round their feet. They 

B b were 
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were for the malt x part red: it is pro- 
bable, that a part of them was viſible 
4 2 The opening of the ſhoe or 
buſkin, the materials of which were ſo 
looſe, that, by means of a garter, it 
was kept up by the upper part, while 
it was locle upon the leg. It 1s pro- 
bable that their garters were nothing 
but a ſort of broad riband of gold or 
purple, and moſt commonly White, 
which were ſeveral times croſſed upon 
the leg, and then the ends of them hid, 

Tun emperors loaded their ſhoes 
with many ornaments : they had em- 
broidered the figure of an eagle, en- 
riched with earls and diamonds. There 
is room to believe, that this decoration 
paſſed allo to the ſhoes of the ladies, at 
leaſt to thoſe of the empreſſes. Be- 
ſides, precious ſtones were ſo common, 
that, by the relation of Pliny, WOmen 
of the utmoſt ſimplicity and modeſty 
durſt no more go without diamonds, 
than a conſul without the marks of his 


dignity, 
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dignity. I have ſeen, ſays that author, 
Lollia Paulina, the wife of Caligula, 
load herſelf with jewels, even after her 
repudiation, not for any ceremony or 


pompous feſtival, but for ſimple viſits. 


The value of them, which ſhe affected 
to ſhow, amounted to forty millions 
of ſeſterces, (five millions of livres). 
Though they could not be ſaid to be 
preſents of the prince, or jewels of the 
empire, they belonged to her houſe, 
and were part of the effects which de- 


ſcended to her from Marcus Lollius 


her uncle. 
PTLINV applies himſelf to heighten 


the extravagance of it by the contraſt 


which he preſents us of the ſimplicity 
of the triamphs of Curius and of Fa- 
bricius, compared to the pride of Lol- 
lia; yet ſtill, according 'to him, this 
was not the higheſt wen or: the luxu- 
ry of thoſe times k. 


Wire 


* Pearls were in much higher eſteem md 
the ancients than they are amongſt us; and dia- 
B b 2 moons. 
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Wirz this taſte for jewels, they 
were fond of necklaces, bracelets, and 
ornamental rings. The men wore of 
them. Till that time they had been 
contented wich a ſimple ring of iron or 
gold, according to the difference of 
tortune. The gold ring was, for a 
long time, a mark of diſtinction, an- 
nexed to the dignity of a Roman 
knight. The ſenators alſo had a right 
to wear them. At firſt, according to 


Pliny, it was only when they were ſent 


on embaſſies. There is reaſon to be- 


heve, that thoſe of the knights had 


ſomething particular to diſtinguiſh 


them in "after times. This right be- 


came common to all the Roman Citi- 


mands were very 1 rare, till the trade to the In- 


dies commenced. The ancients were even ig- 
norant of the art of cutting them in facets, and 
poliſhing them. Louis de Berguen was the firſt 
who diſcovercd it in 1476. But for fine ſtones, 
they were not fo rare; they knew how to em- 
ploy them, and to engrave them N well, 


both hollow and | in relief. 
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zens. The emperors even often con- 
ferred it upon their freed men. 

THEY put this ring upon the finger 
next the little one. Luxury added a 
fine ſtone, upon which was ingraved 
the ſcal, which for a long time ſerved 
inſtead of a ſignature. Amongſt the Ro- 
mans, they 1 uſe of it to ſeal their 
letters, and they ſet it at the bottom 
of cheir acts and teſtaments. Auguſtils 
had e at firſt a Sphinx, and afterwards 

took the image of Alexander the Great, 
AMLecenes had a frog, Calla a dog upon 
the prow of a ſhip. Theſe were not 


what we call armor: 'al bearings 3 the 


Romans had none of them. It ap- 


_ pears, that they did not begin to be- 


come hereditary © in fimilies till the 
return of the croiſades, and that the 


colours of. the blazon took riſe from 


the cuiraſſes of the croiſers, which, were 
Uterently” coloured „ ee att fon 


* 2 


* kt appears by the ſeals of the empire 0 t to 
divers acts, that, in the thirteenth centüry, the 
B b 3 emperors 
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to be ſigned, 
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WV ſee in Cicero, that in his time the 
ſeal {till ſerved for a ſignature. The me- 
thod of ſigning was introduced under 
the One day that a fen- 
tence of death was preſented to Nero 
„Would to heaven,” 


ſaid he, © that I knew not how to 


„ write!” Vellem neſcire literas, with 


that tone of clemency, and air of com- 
paſſion which he affected: in the * 
ing of his reign. 


In fine, in proportion as the mode of 


wearing rings gained ground, they in. 


creaſed the number of them. They put 
them upon the finger next the thumb, 

then upon the little one, and inſenſibly 
upon them all. Sometimes even more 


: emperors had yet no eagle in their ſeal ; 4 Al- 


bert of Strafturg relates in 1347, as a new intro- 


duction, et contra morem antereſſorum, that Cle- 
ment the Fourth, called Guido Fulcodius, or Guido 


Grefjus, of French extraction, elected Pope in 
1265, and who died in 1268, had put into the 
ſeal of a bull, the five roſes which were the em- 
blem of his * 


chan 


than one upon the ſame finger; inſo- 
much, that it ſeemed, ſays Pliny, that 
they endeavoured to attract reſpect by 
the weight and number of the rings 
with which they rather loaded than 
adorned their fngers. They changed 
them according to the ſeaſons; they 
had light rings for ſummer, and hea- 


vier ones, loaded with larger ſtones, 
for winter. 
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ni N . VV; 


Of the laws againſt celibacy. Of degrees 
of conſanguinity. Of the equality of 
rank. And of the conſent of parents o 
marry. Of marriage-contrafts. Of 
- the portion. Of the marriage-ceremo- 
nies. Of the dreſs. Of the attend- 
ants; and of the entrance of the bride 
znto the houſe of her huſband. Of the 
marriage-feaſt. Of the epithalamium, 
Of divorces. Of aduitery. Of ſecond 
marriages, Of concubines; and of po- 
Weng. 1 


HE Romans, i in Fo view o mul- 
tiplying the number of citizens, 

not only rewarded thoſe who married, 
but alſo decreed penalties againſt thoſe 
who remained in a ſtate of celibacy. 
The cenſors, when they numbered the 
people, were accuſtomed to interrogate 
each married citizen, The queſtion 
they 
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they aſked them, was conceived in 
theſe terms, Ex anim tui fententia uxo- 
rem habes liberiim querendorum cauſa ? 
„Upon your faith have you a wife 
„ whereby to have children ?“ He who 
had a barren wife, was obliged to repu- 
diate her; and thoſe who had none, 
paid a fine“. Sometimes they were 
even degraded from their tribe, and 
regiſtered in one leſs honourable. 

Is the tribunals} the firſt queſtion 
which the judge aſked thoſe who came 
to make oath, was this, Ex animi tui 
ſententia tu equum babes? tu nxorem ba- 
les? „ Upon your faith, have you a 
* horſe? have you a wife? If they 
did not give pertinent anſwers upon 
theſe two preliminary articles, they 
were not admitted to 8 lee k n teſti: 
mony. | 


That fine was called 2s urrium. The cen- 
ſors M. Farius Camillus and M. Poſthumins ex- 
acted it for the . time, in the Near of Rome 
Iv” 
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_ Yer a fondneſs for celibacy till 
prevailed at Rome. We find, that in 
the year 318 of its foundation, the cen- 


ſors, upon an occaſion of numbering 


the people, made al the young citizens 
{wear to marry. 

_ Caxsar, to repair the loſs of ſo ma- 
ny citizens that the civil wars had ſwept 
of, made ſeveral regulations. He pro- 
miſed rewards to fathers of families. 
He forbade all citizens of above twenty 
years of age, and under forty, to abſent 


_ themſelves from Italy for more than 


three years, thoſe only excepted who 
ſerved in. the troops. By the fame ordi- 
nance, no ſon of a ſenator could travel 
out of Italy, unleſs in company of ſome 
magiſtrate. In fine, as the multitude 


of flaves was the occaſion of preventing 


the lower people from being employed 
by the rich, and they, by chat means, 
falling into poverty, periſhed without 
marrying and leaving Poſterity; Cæſar 
ordained, that cee thoſe who 
88 ſhould 
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ſhould be deſtined for the management 
of cattle, one third at leaſt ſhould be 
free men. 

Aucusrus heightened the penalties . 
and the fines aint bachelors. After 
the example of Caſar, he granted re- 
wards and privileges to theſe who mar- 
ried, and to thoſe who had many chil- 
dren. Hortenſius received from him a 
conſiderable ſum, to enable him to mar- 
ry according to his rank, and that the 
uſtricus family of the Horte, 5 might 
not end with him. In a review of the 
people by tribes, he diſtributed to e- 
very father of a family a million ef ſe- 
ſterces | (about one hundred and twen- 
ty-ſive livres) for each child. 

- TO facilitate marriages, he permitted 
all thoſe Who were not ſenators, nor 
ſons nor grandſons of ſenators, to mar- 
ry the daughters of freed men, with- 
out theſe anequal alliances, being in- 
jurious to thoſe who contr acted them or 
to their children. As many, in the view 
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of evading the penalties impoſed on 


celibacy, made ule of a groſs fraud, 
by eſpouſing children under the mar- 


riageable age, he forbade any one to 


contract a girl who was not at leaſt ten 
years old, in order that the marriage 
might be celebrated two years after 
the contract. 

Arcusrvs found many difficulties 
in the eſtabliſhment of theſe laws, 
which were oppoſed by public licen- 


tlouſneſs, fondneſs for celibacy, and li- 


bertiniſm. He atttained it only by a 


firmneſs ſuſtained with prudence and 


moderation. 
In the games at which he aſſiſted, 
the Roman knights openly complained 


of the penalties impoſed upon celibacy, 


and preſſed him with loud cries to re- 


voke them. Auguſtus commanded to be 
brought upon the ſpot the children of 


Germanicus already numerous, although 


this young prince was but in his. twen- 
ry-fourth year; and taking ſome of theſe 


tender 
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tender infants in his arms, placing o- 
thers upon the knee of their father, he 
ſhowed them to the knights, and thus 
invited the Roman youth to follow that 
exatnple *. 

Hz did more: he commanded the 
whole order of knights to preſent them- 
{elyes before him, divided into two 
bands; on one lide thoſe who were mar- 
12d, on the other thoſe who were not. 
The number of the laſt being much 
ſuperior, he was ſeized with indigna- 
tion; he praiſed thoſe, who, in honour- 
able wedlock, raifed up citizens for the 
republic; he then reprimanded the 
bachelors with great ſtrength and ve- 
hemence; and far from revoking or 
ſoftening the penalties to whieh ne had 
before ſubjected them, he added new 
ones by a law which the conſuls Pa- 
piu and Poppæus brought in. One ve- 


ry ſingular circumſtance, and which 
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ſhews how wide the abuſe he wanted 
to remedy was ſpread, is, that the two 
conſuls framers of a law fo rigorous 
againſt celibacy, were neither of them 
married. The law was called from 
their names Papia Popea, and is very 
famous in the Roman juriſprudence. 
Tacixus ſays *, that it had two ob- 
jects, one to puniſh the bachelors, 
and the other to enrich the public 
treaſure, to whoſe profit it confilcated 
collateral ſucceſſions, and the legacies 
which might be left to citizens un- 
married. Let us add, that it procured | 
many advantages to fathers of families : 
they were preferred to employments ; 
the age neceſſary to attain them was 
diſpenſed with, by taking off ſo many | 
years as they had children; they took IM 
place of their colleagues; had diſtin- 
guiſhed places in the theatre and at the 
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families, who had three children; in 
Italy, thoſe who had four; and in the 
provinces, thoſe who had five, were 
exempted from guardianſhips, from 
being truſtees, and other burthenſome 
offices “. 

Ir is this law which makes Plutarch 
ſay, that many Roman citizens mar- 
ried rather in the view of acquiring a 
right to inherit, than to procure heirs, 
Conſtantine, judging it contrary to the 


goſpel, moderated certain points of it, 
and aboliſhed others, by taking off 


the penalties which it impoſed upon 


celibacy. 


9 This i 15 3 is called in the Roman mY 


the right of three, of four, or of five children: 


Fus trium, quatuor, quingue liberorum. We find 
it deſigned in many inſcriptions by theſe letters, 
I. L. H.; that is to ſay, Jus lilerorum habens. 
This right was greatly Goght. after : the empe- 
rors gratified with it thoſe that pleaſed them, 
without their having children. Trajan granted 


it to the younger Pliny, who ſpeaks of it in his 


letters, 
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Taz firſt degree of confanguinity in 
which it was not permitted to marry, 
appears to have been that of couſin- 
german. By a law of the twelve tables 
marriages between the patricians and 
the plebeians were forbid. 

could not ſubſiſt long in a republican 
ate Accordingly we ſee that it was 
abrogated five years after its inſtitution. 
But all alliances with women of ble- 
miſhed reputations, of baſe extraction, 


or born of parents who had exerciſed 
vile and abject trades, was ſtill regarded 
as diſhonourable : 
| t . 8 . 13 g 1 
waatever their condition might be other- 


that with ſtrangers, 


viide, was forbid. Theſe deſcendents of a 


band of adventurers acknowledged no 
nobility but that of their own blood. 


It even appears, that they looked up- 


on thoſe alliances as tending to corrupt 
the government. We know, that Antom, 


by his marriage with Cleopatra, exci- 
ted public hatred and indignation, 
and that Titus facrificed his paſſion to 

| intereſts 


That law 
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ſo marry in the municipal cities, 


ages; 


different ſpecies. 


of the RoMANs. 


305 
intereſts of ſtate, by renouncing Be- 
renice. 

A CITIZEN was to eſpouſe a citizen: 


Chap. V. 


Si vis nubere, nube pari. He might al- 
and 
in all thoſe of Italy which had the right 
of freedom at Rome, and even in the 
countries which had obtained the 7s 
connubii, the right of contracting mar- 
but if he married any other 
ſtranger, he degraded himſelf; his chil- 
dren were regarded in ſome ſort as ba- 
ſtards, ſirnamed, in con empt, Ibride, a 
name given to animals propagated from 
Their condition was 
not much better than that of ſlaves. 
Tiat diſtinction, or rather that ſtain, 
was taken off, when Caracalla had grant- 

ed the right of free citizens indiffer- 


ently to al the Nations which compo- 


ſed the Roman empire. 
Two conditions were ſtill requiſite 
to marry, ripeneſs of age, and conſent 
of parents, That of fourteen: years 

Ce 3 ; for 
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for men, and twelve for girls, was look- 
ed upon as ſufficient; and, te avoid 
too great a difparity, a woman under 
fifty years could not eſpouſe a man of 
ſixty, nor a man above ſixty, a woman: 
of fifty. Laſtly, the conſent of parents 
was neceflary, eſpecially that of the 
father. A ſon that had been emancipa- 
ted, was not ſubject to theſe laws, but 
the daughters were bound by them. 
They d:d not exact the obtaining the 
mother's conſent ; it was aſked out of 
decency. 
AER the conſent of parents, they 
proceeded to the contract. It was ac- 
companied with ceremonies, at which 
the prieſts and the augurs aſliſted. They 
agreed upon the portion, and other 
conditions, of which a deed was drawn 
and. executed in preſence of witneſſes, 
who let their ſeal to it. They broke a 
ſtraw, as in other contracts, which was 
called ſtipulation, from fipala, a ſtraw. 
The bridegroom made preſents to his 
5 bride 
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bride in money, trinkets, &c. and gave 
her a ring for a pledge of the friendſhip 
which was to unite them “. Both of 
them gave preſents to thoſe who had. 
negotiated or favoured their marriage. 
The emperors regulated, that theſe 
preſents ſhould be proportioned to the 
portion, Laſtly, the father, or the 
neareſt relation of the bride, gave a 
caſt, 

Tux cuſtom was to pay the portion 
at three terms, fixed by the law: it was 


This ring was called annulus ſponſalitins, ge- 
#:alis, or pronubus. In the time of Pliny, it 
was only of iron, and plain; it was afterwards 

of gold. The wife was accuſtomed to put it on 
> the fourth finger of the left hand, becauſe ſhe be- 
| hHieved there was a vein there which went to the 

heart. There were ſome alſo of braſs and cop- 
per, with the figure of a key, to ſignify that 
© the huſband, in giving that ring to his wife, de- 
> 2 livered her the keys of his houſe, of which it 
woas her buſineſs to take care. Some of them 
| Have been found with theſe inſcriptions or devi- 
ces, Bonam vitam. Amo te. Ama me. I wiſh 
you @ happy life. I love you. Lowe me. | 

1755 delivered 
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delivered in money, or ſecured upon 
lands. The huſband was not put in 
poſſeſſion of it till the marriage-day : 
he was not permitted to alienate 1t ; the 


relations of the wife reclaimed it, in 


caſe of divorce, unleſs it was by her 
fault. The value of it was not fixed; it 
varied according to the rank and for- 
tune of the contractors. If any citizen 
ſeduced a free woman, the laws obliged 
him to marry her without a portion, or 
to give her one proportioned to her 
rank. 

In the firſt ages of the republic, por- 
tions were very ſmall. The daughters 
of the greateſt men, ſays Valerius Ma- 
ximus *, often brought nothing in mar- 
riage but the glory of their fathers, or 
of their houſes. Cn. Scipio, command- 
ing in Spain, ſolicited his recall from 
the ſenate, becauſe he wanted to return 
to Rome to marry his daughter. The 


- Lib. 4. Ce 4. 4x Xa 
ſenate, 
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ſenate, not to deprive the republic of 
the ſervices of that general, refuſed his 
requeſt, charged themſelves with the 
marriage of his daughter, choſe her a 
nuſband, and aſſigned her, from the 
public treaſure, a portion of eleven 
thouſand aſſes, (550 livres). But, as 
low as portions then were, they after- 
wards became exorbitant. The ſum, 
ſays Seneca, that the ſenate thought 
ſufficient to ſerve as a portion for the 
daughter of Scipio, would not ſuffice 
the — of 0 our freed men to buy 
a mirror * | 
THEy never made a marriage with+ 
out having firſt taken the auſpices, and 
without having offered ſacrifices to the 
gods, eſpecially to Juno, who preſided 
over . matrimonial engagements and 
* Beatioreſne iſtos putas, quorum pantomime 
decies ſeſtertio nubunt, quam Scipionem, cujus 
libert a ſenatu tutore ſuo, in dotem æs grave ac- 


ceperunt ? Dedignatur aliquis paupertatem, cu- 


jus tam claræ imagines ſunt? Sezec. de conſelat. 
ad Helv. c. 12. 


marriages. 
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marriages. They took the call out of 
the animals that they ſacrificed, allu- 
ding to the kindneſs which ought to 
reign in marriage. 

Ir was celebrated i in three ways, dif- 
tinguiſhed by the names of confarreatio, 
coemtio, et uſus; confarreation, mutual 
purchaſe, and «ſage. The firſt was the 
moſt ancient. Romulus had eſtabliſhed it. 
A prieſt, in preſence of ten witneſſes, 
pronouncing certain words, offered in 
ſacrifice to the gods, a cake made of 
ſalt, water, and wheat-flour, called 
far : the bride and bridegroom eat 
of it, to ſignify by that the union 
that ought to bind them, That man- 
ner of celebrating marriage, gave the 
wives a right of ſharing ichjthe parti- 
cular. ſacrifices, attached to the fa- 
mily of their huſbands, and even to 
their goods, if they died inteſtate, and 
without children; if they left any, the 
wives were equal with them. Children 
barn of theſe marriages, were prefer- 

"760 
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red for the dignity of the prieſt of Ju- 
piter. 

THE mutual purchaſe was a kind of i- 
maginary bargain, that the bride and 
bridegroom contracted, by the form of 
gieing each other ſome pieces of mo- 
ney. This way of marrying ſubſiſted 
longer than that of confarreation, which, 
according to Tacitus, was no longer 
. practiſed in the time of Tiberius. Ac- 
cording to ſome authors, it was accom- 
panied with the ſame ceremonies, and 
gave the ſame right to the wives. 

_ THaT which they called age, had 
place, when a woman, with conſent 
of her parents, or her guardians, had 
cohabited a whole year with a man, 
with a view of being married to him : 

ſhe then became his lawful wife with- 
out any other ceremony: it even ap- 
pears, that ſhe had the lame. HOT as 
the others. 1 11 Ulle 

All the days, or even all the aa 
were not regarded amongſt the Romans, 

' AS 
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as equally fortunate for marriage. They 
avoided the Calends, the Nones, the 
Ides, &c. and, in general, all the days 
tTrarked with black; the month of Fe- 
bruary, becaule they made the anniver- 
ſary of tunerals; that of March, du- 
ring the feſtival of the Salii; and eſpe- 
cially that of May. The month of 
June, on the contrary, of all the 
months, was that which they thought 

moſt favourable. ED 
PLUTARCH ſays, that the Romans did 
not marry in the month of May, be- 
cauſe it took its name from aged per- 
fons, mafores, for whom marriage was 
no longer ſeaſonable; and, for that rea- 
jon, they referred to the month of June, 
which takes its name from Juniores, 
young people, or becauſe, in the month 
of May, they made expiations which 
did not agree with marriage. Accor- 
ding to others, it was, becauſe they ce- 
lebrated in this month the f-ſtival Le- 
#11774, Conlecrated to the Lemures, which 
8 were 
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were malignant ſpirirs, "whoſe ill-will 
they feared” In its origin, this feuſt was 
called Remuralia, or Remuria. Remults 
had eſtabliſhed it to W BEA 8 manes 
of Remus“. 

Ox the weddmg-day, the bride W_ 
a long white robe, all plain, her hair 
dihevelled, and intermingled with locks 
of wool, like the Veſtals, whote purity 
he was to imitate. They tied the ex- 
tremities of her hair in a javelin point; 
they arranged and curled it with the 
ſteel of a pike. She wore a large flame 
coloured veil, with a crown of vervain, 
which ſhe had gathered herſelf. She 


he cuſtom of not marrying in the month of 
May, is ſtill in force among tt many people, with- 
out their knowing that it comes from the Ro- 
mans. M. Aftruc ſays, that it is received a- 
mongſi the people of the Lower LANG cs They 
think it an imprudence which draws cn a Pre- 
mature death. To avoid which, they make hafte 
to conclude it in the month of April, or elſe the 77 
wait till the month of Jose Mem. four RH. 
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ry, made her appear taller. 
relations and friends, came to force her 


of her neareſt relations, and that in me- 
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had on yellow ſhoes, in form of pat- 
tens, which being higher than ordina- 


IT nx bridegroom, accompanied by his 
from the arms of her mother, or cf one 


mory of the rape of the Sabines; or to 
ſignify that kind of repugnance with 
which it was ſuppoſed ſhe ought to quit 
her abode, to go to that of her hu: 
b an d. Y P 

IT was night when ſhe was carried 
thither by the light of flambeaux, fol- 
lowed by her domeſtics, and attended 
by her friends and relations, who 
each carried preſents, conſiſting of dit- 
ferent utenſils. Three young people, 
whoſe fathers and mothers were {till li- 
ving, conducted her; two ſupported 
her under the arms, the third walked 
before her, bearing a flambeau of 
pine, which the friends and relations of 
20th parties took care to carry off from 


before 


before the houſe of the bridegroom, 
becauſe of the great virtue attributed 
to this flambeau, and for fear it ſhould 
be made uſe of for ſome faſcination 
which might ſhorten the life of one or 
the other“. | 
A yaounGs ſlave carried behind the 
bride, in an open vaſe, her toilette, co- 
rals, and childrens play-things of eve- 
ry kind; another carried a diftaf}, fur- 
niſhed with wool and a ſpindle, to ac- 
quaint her that ſhe was to apply herſelf 
to ſpin and work for her family. 
LucRETIA was ſpinning, ſurrounded 
with her women, when being ſurpri- 
ſed by Sextus the fon of Tarquin, and 
by her huſband, Sextus conceived for 
her that criminal paſſion which was the 
ruin of his family, and of monarchic 
government at Rome. Auguſtus, as. I 
have already obſerved, after Suetonius, 


* Amongſt the Egyptians and Greeks, new- 
N married wives were, on the contrary, conduct- 
e ed to their huſbands houſes in chariots. 
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had on yellow ſhoes, in form of pat- 
tens, which being higher than ordina- 


ry, made her appear taller. 


Tux bridegroom, accompanied by his 
relations and friends, came to force her 
from the arms of her mother, or cf one 
of her neareſt relations, and that in me- 
mory of the rape of the Sabines; or to 
ſignify that kind of repugnance with 
which it was ſuppoſed ſhe ought to quit 
her abode, to go to that of her huſ— 
band. e 

Ir was night when ſhe was carried 
thither by the light of flambeaux, fol- 
lowed by her domeſtics, and attended 
by her friends and relations, who 
each carried preſents, conſiſting of dit— 
ferent utenſils. Three young people, 
whole fathers and mothers were {till li- 
ving, conducted her; two ſupported 
her under the arms, the third walk«d 
before her, bearing a flambeau of 
pine, which the friends and relations of 
90th parties took care to carry off from 


before 
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before the houſe of the bridegroom, 
becauſe of the great virtue attributed 
to this flambeau, and for fear it ſhould 
be made uſe of for ſome faſcination 
which might ſhorten the life of one or 
the other“. 

A younc  flave carried behind the 
bride, in an open vaſe, her toilette, co- 
rals, and childrens play-things of eve- 
ry kind; another carried a diſtaff, fur- 
nihed with wool and a ſpindle, to ac- 
quaint her that ſhe was to apply herſelf 
to ſpin and work for her family, 

LucRETIA was ſpinning, ſurrounded 
with her women, when being ſurpri- 
Hed by Sextus the fon of Tarquin, and 
by her huſband, Sextus conceived for 
her that criminal paſſion which was the 
ruin of his family, and of monarchic 
government at Rome. Auguſtus, as I 
have already obſerved, after Suetonius, 


* Amoneſt the Egyptians and Greeks, new- 
married wives were, on the contrary, conduct- 
ed to their huſbands houſes in chariots. 


22-0 3 wore 
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wore almoſt always a night-gown ; and 


that author relates, that thoſe he made 


ule of were the manufacture of his 
Wife, hin ſtiter, his daughter, or his 


mieces 


Pur t door of the houſe of the bride- 


groom was adorned with feſtoons, 
Carlands or flowers and leaves, and lifts 
of woolen, rubbed with oil, and the 
5 


* 
o 


2 
852 


t of ſwine or wolves, to avert in- 
chantments. When the bride arrived 
thicher, they aſked her who ſhe was? 


and ſhe anſwered, I am Cas, to aſſure 


* Plioy, upon the authority of Varro, ſays, 
that the diſtaff and ſpindle of the Queen Tara- 
gittl,, alſo called Caia Cecilia, was, in the time 
of that author, ſtill in the temple of Sancus; 
that fie had woven a waved robe of woeollen, 
ſpun by herſelf, for Serbe Tullius, which was 
fill in the temple of Fortune; and he adds, that 


it is in memory of ſo good a houſewife, that the 


Rew-married women carried a diſtaff and ſpindle 


with them f, to the houſe of their huſband, to ſig- 
niſy to him that they iatended to imitate her. 
Plin. hiſt. nat. l. 8. c. 48, | 


Ds 
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him that ſhe would be as good a houſe- 
wife as Caia Cæcilia; or elſe ſhe an- 
nounced herſelf in theſe terms; Ui tu 
Caius, ego Caia; There where you ſhall 
© be Caius, I ſhall be Caia;” that is to 
ay, where you ſhall be maſter and fa- 
ther of the family, I ſhall be miſtreſs 
and mother of the family. 

Tv lifted her over the threſhold 
of the door, that ſhe might appear to 
enter the houſe of her huſband involun- 
tarily, and that it might preſage, at the 
ſame time, that ſhe ſhould not go out 
of it otherwiſe, or to repreſent the rape 
of the Sabines; or, laſtly, becauſe the 

threſhold was conſecrated to Veſta, the 
goddeſs of virgins, and becauſe it would 
have been an evil omen if the bride kad 
touched or trampled it under foot. 
They ſprinkled her with water, to denote 
purity and chaſtity. They gave into 
her hands the keys of the houſe, to let 
her know that the management of the 
urs Was committed to her 
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care. They ſeated her upon a ſheep's 
ſkin, to put her in mind that ſhe ought 
to work, and employ herſelf in ſpinning 
of wool. They made her touch water 
and fire as well as her huſband ; either 
that the ancients believed that every thing 
ſprings from theſe two elements, or to 
denote the intimate union of the con- 
jugal tye, and that they ſhould never 
abandon each other, though they had 
no other ſubſiſtence than fire and wa- 
ä EJs. 

Tur bridegroom feaſted his relations 
and friends, thoſe of his bride, and her 
attendants. He was placed at the head 
of the table, and the bride was laid in 
his boſom. This feaſt was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the abundance, the variety, and 


* The ancient Latins, and, in imitation of rhem, 
the Romans of the firſt ages, obſerved alſo anc- 
ther ceremony ; they put a yoke about the neck 
of the new-married couple, in token of that 
which they had taken upon themſelves by mar- 
riage, and from thence came the words conjugium 
and conjuix, 0 


the 
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the delicacy, of the meats. The ſump- 
tuary laws, which limited the expenſe 
of meals, gave an allowance for mar- 
riage- feaſts. 
IT was accompanied with we: the 
gueſts ſung to the honour of the new- 
1arried couple, an epithalamium which 
began and ended by acclamations, in 
which was often repeated the name of 
Thaloffius. Here is the origin of it. 
Auoxcsr the Sabine women, there 
was one who was remarkable for her 
youth and beauty: her raviſhers, fear- 
ing that ſhe would be taken from them, 
thought of crying, that they led her to 
Thalaſſius. This was a young man of 
diſtinguiſhed beauty and courage; and 
Lis name alone inſpired ſo much reſpect, 
that, far from thinking of the leaſt vi- 
clence, the people reſpe&fully accom- 
panied thoſe who carried her along, e- 
choing inceſſantly the fame name. A 
marriage which chance had fo ſuitably 
diſpoſed, could not fail of being Happy: 
It 
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It was happy, and the Romans from 
that time employed in their epithalamia 
the word Thalaſſius, as if to wiſh the 
new-married couple an equal deſtiny - 
To 


* We know that the word efizhalaminm, comes 
from the Greek word ?70@4>45, which ſignifies 
nuptial-fong. The Greeks gave it this name, 
becauſe the word 3zauu ſignified the nuptial 
bed and apartment, at the door of which they 
ſung the epithalamium. Inſtead of the name of 
Thalaſſius, the Greeks employed that of Hymen I 
and this, according to Servius, ad n. 1. is the 
origin of that acclamation. 


Hymen, whom the Greeks afterwards made a 


god, prefiding over marriage, was a young man 


of Athens, or of Argos, of exquiſite beauty, born 
pocr, and of an obicure family. He was ſmit- 
ten with the charms of a young Athenian, of 
great birth and fortune. The diſproportion was 
too ſtriking, to leave him the leaſt hope; yet, un- 
der favour of a diſguiſe, ke followed her every 
where. One day he Bos ended her as far as 
Eleufis, with the Athenian girls of the beſt fam! 
lies, who went t offer fa .crifices to Ceres, I. 
happened, that tley were cariicd off by pit 1tC5, 
who Raving laued in. a deſert iſle, fell alleep. 
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To the epithalamium and acclama- 
tions, they joined ſongs, which were 
called feſcennin verſes, groſs and ob- 
ſcene, but authoriſed by unalterable 
cuſtom. Young people ſung them be- 
fore the apartment of the new-married 
pair * 
THAT apartment was adorned with 


returned to Athens, and declared, that if they 
permitted him to marry her he loved, he would 
alſo bring back the others. He brought them 
back, in effect, and became the happieſt of huſ- 
bands. From thence, the Athenians ordained, 
that he ſhould be invoked in the ſolemnities of 
marriage with the gods whom they regarded as 
the protectors of it. His name ſerving for accla- 
mation, paſſed afterwards into the epithalamium, 
and the poets made of it an intercalary verſe, 
or burthen of the ſong. 

The Latin word fe/terninus is formed, ac- 
cording to Macrobius, from faſcinum, charm, i in- 
chantment, &c. The people thought that the 
feſcennin verſes ſerved to avert and hinder the ef- 
fect of faſcinations. According to others, theſe 
verſes had their name from their authors, the in- 
habitants of Fecennia, a city of. Hetruria, now 


called Gale/a, 1 in the Eccleſiaſtic ſtate. 
ſtatues, - 
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ſtatues, repreſenting the divinities which 
were thought to preſide over marriage. 
The bride was conducted to it by ma- 
trons, called pronubæ, who laid her in 
her bed, placed oppoſite to the door, 
and covered with flowers. If it had 
before ſerved that purpoſe, they chan- 
ged the place of it, that the bride might 
not be expoſed to the ſame misfortunes 
which had happened to the perſons who 
had occupied it before her. 

Tux bridegroom, before he went 
thither, threw nuts amongſt the chil- 
dren, to ſignify, that he quitted their 
plays; and the brides conſecrated their 
babies to Venus. The gueſts, when 
they retired, received ſome little pre- 
ſents from the bridegroom. 

THE day after the marriage, he gave 
a feaſt, called repotia. The friends and 
relations of the new-marrted woman 
ſent her preſents. She offered a facrifice 
in the houſe of her huſband, to render 
the gods propitious, 


MARRIAGE 
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MARRIAGE was not indiſſoluble a- 
mongſt the Romans. By a law of Ro- 
mulus, the huſband might repudiate his, 
wife, if ſhe had made uſe of poiſon to 
deſtroy her children, if ſhe had given 
him ſuppoſititious ones, if ſhe had vio- 
lated the conjugal faith, if ſhe had 
made - falſe keys, and even if ſhe had 
drunk wine, &c. In all theſe caſes, the 

u and aſſembled the neareſt relations 
of his wife to fit in judgment with him; 
and he was obliged to preſent himſelf 
before the cenſors, and make oath, that 
it was for legitimate cauſes that he de- 
manded a divorce; but, if he repudia- 
ted his wife for any other cauſe, he was 
bound to give her a part of her own 
goods; another part was conſecrated to 
Ceres; and he was to offer a acrifice to 
the gods Manes. 

Tnar law was hard and unjuſt, in 
ſo far as it was not reciprocal; but it 
became ſo by a law of the twelve ta- 
bles, which put the wives on an equal 
footing 
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footing with their huſbands in that re- 
ſpect. 

They. proceeded t to a divorce by the 
conſent of both parties, or at the in- 
ſtance of either of them that demand- 
ed it. It was to be concluded 1n pre- 
lence of ſeven citizens. The contract 
of marriage was diſſolved, and the di- 
vorce inſcribed in the regiſters of the 
cenſors. The huiband reſumed the 
keys which he had given his wife. He 
reſtored to her her dowery, and her 
goods, if the divorce was made with- 
out any fault of hers. On the contra- 
ry, he retained a part of the portion, 
or a ſixth part for each child, if ſhe was 
culpable ; but, if it was for infidelity, 
he kept the whole dowery and the mar- 
riage· preſents, although he had no chil- 
dren by her. When there were chil- 
dren, the cuſtom was, that each of the 
parties ſettied, by form of teſtament, 
A proporti nable part of their fortune. 
If the wile was preſent, the hu and, 

| or 
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or a freed man, declared the divorce in 
thele terms, Res tuas bibi habet; „Take 
to yourſelf, what belongs to you;“ 
cr, Twas res tibi agito, exi, &c. Take 
care of your own affairs; go hence, 
„ &c.” It ſhe was abſent, it was no- 
tificd to her in writing “. 

Ir is remarked, to the honour of 
the Romans, that more than four ages 
clapſcd, without any complaint or pro- 
ceſs amongſt them, on account of adul- 
tery or divorce. In the year of Rome 
457, ſome ladies, accuſed of adultery, 
were condemned to fines, which they 


* At firſt, divorces were accompanied with 
ccremonies; which differed, according to the 
manner that the marriage had been contracted, 
1: they had been made b. y the confarreation, they 

offered a facrifice, which they called 4ifarrea- 
lien. If It had been by the enutual purchaſe, the 
Urorce was made by a ſort of relcaſe, called re- 
nanciþation. And for the marriages by v/age, 
they were diſſolved, when the wife, before the 
end of the year, had paſſed three nights ſucceſ- 
vey out of her huſband's kouſe, and without 
his know lcdpe, 
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employed to build a temple to Venus; 


and it was not till the year 521, that 
they ſaw the firſt divorce. Sp. Cerwin; 
Rura repudiated his wife, becauſe ſhe 


was barren, He loved her much, and 


determined himſelf to it only out of re- 
ſpe & to che oath which he had taken 

in common with the other citizens, to 
marry in order to have children. How. 


ever ſpecious this motive was, he did 
not eſcape the indignation of all Rome, 


which purſued him to the end of his 
days. N 
T 118 exa mple however was followed: 
and divorces were not long of multiply: 
ing, upon the ſlighteſt pretexts and al. 
legations. Paulus Humilius repudiated 
Papiria, without any one's being able 


td gueſs the reaſon. Is not your 
© wife wile ? is {he not fair? has ſhe 
< not brought you fine children?“ faid 


his friends to him. All the anſwer he 
gave them, was ſhewing them his 
ſhoe, and qucftioning them in His turn; 
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« This ſhoe,” ſald he to them, “ 1s it not 

fine! is it not well made? but none 
« of you knows where it pinches me.” 

C. SuLPICIUS GALLUS rn awa 
his wife for having appeared bare- 
headed in public. Sempronius Sopbus 
ſeparated from his, becauſe ſhe had 
whiipered a freed woman. O, Autiſtius 
Vetus did the ſame, becauſe his Wife 
5 gone to the ſpectacles without his 


E 
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iy took women of ii} 
principles, that they might find occa- 
lion to repudiate them, and gain by 
that the portion Which they had 
brought. : 
Tux women made 23 bad a ut! e ot 
divorce, They deſerted their 0 
without cauſe or reaſon. Seneca ſays, 


* Seneca ſays, they were women of quality. 
NMuunguid jam ulla refpiidia erubeſcit, poſtguam illu- 
tres guegd 29 ac nobiles 2 non conſalum nu- 
mero, ſed maritorum err ues computant ? Senec. 


de dene, . 3. c. 16. 
E that 
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that there were ſome who no longer 
reckoned the years by the conſuls, but 
by the number of their huſbands. 
Thus, on the leait caprice, the leaſt 
{abject of diſguſt or complaint, a huſ- 
band repudiated his wife, and a wife 
quitted her huſpand. The expedient of 
e paration was always at hand. They 
fattered themſelves with better ſucceſs 
on another trial, and paſſed without re- 
morſe from one engagement to another. 

Ink wiſeſt authoriſed that licence 
by their example. Cato gave up Mar- 
tia his wife to [Fortenfius : he had had 
ſeveral children by her; and ſhe was 
actually with child, when FHertenſius 
took it in his head to demand her. 
Some time afterwards Iortenſius dying, 
and leaving Martia to inherit his great 
wealth, in prejudice of his ton, Cato re- 
took her. 

Cicero ſeparated from Terentia by 
divorce, becauſe of her haſty and im- 
perious temper, and becauie, that be- 


ing 
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ing fond of expenſe, ſhe had neglected 
and difordered his domeſtic affairs, He 
had lived with her more than thirty 
years, and ſhe had brought him two 
children, whom he loved with the 
greateſt tenderneſs. He eſpouſed Pu- 
bliia, a young heireſs, whole guardian 
he had been; he repudiated her after- 
_ on account of ſome harſhneſs 
he had ſhewn for Tullia, and for ſome 
aka of joy which ſhe had teſtified at 
her death. 
Tux liberty of e far from 
procuring any advantage to the mar- 
_ ried ſtate, on the c contrary, ſerved on- 
zy mutually to augment the obſtina- 
cy and aſperity of married perſons, and 
to ſow divifion and troubles in families. 
Auguſtus wanted to reſtrain it; and he 
ſudjected to penalties, divorces made 
without legitimate cauſes. He alſo 
niade a law. concerning adulteries. 
WIE do not know Wich certainty the 
precue purport of that law. It a huſ- 
Le 3 band 
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band who had ſurpriſed his wife, gave 
way to his rage fo far as to kill her 
and her -gallant, he was not puniſh- 
ed by the laws. That of Auguſtus 
permitted the father ot the wife to 
put her to death. It appears, that it 
alſo bore the pains of fines, of whip- 
ping, of baniſhment, of confinement i in 
an iſland, of mutilation, &. 

Bur whatever were the regulations 
of that law, and the attention of Au- 
guſtus to cauſe them to be obſerved, 
they wanted that authority which is 
given by example. Inſtead of authori- 
ſing them by his conduct, we know, 

that he had commerce with many wo- 
men; even his friends allowed it, and 
excuſed him only under the frivolous 
pretext, that it was not through any 
taſte for debauchery, but only through 
policy, that he might diſcover the 
plots which were OY hatched a- 
gainſt him. 

He ie Scribenia the very a 
gc ſne 
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ſhe was delivered of the famous Julia; 


and immediately thought of eſpouſing 


Livia, who was married to ' Tiberius 
Nero, and ſix months gone with child. 
To get over that obſtacle, he conſulted 
the college of the pontiffs upon that 
ſingular queſtion, Whether a woman 


in the condition of Livia, might law- 


fully be married? The pontiffs an- 
ſwered, like ſkilful caſuiſts, that if the 
father of the child could be doubted, 
it was not permitted; but as the con- 
dition of a child conceived in lawful 
matrimony was aſcertained after ſix 
months pregnancy, there was no dif- 
ficulty in the cafe propoſed. Auguſtus 
married her, and three months after- 
wards, Livia brought forth a ſon, Who 
was named Driſus. Auguſtus did not 
fail to ſend the child to Tiberius Nero, 
as to him who was the father of it; 
but he could not by that precaution 
hinder people from believing that it 
was his; and a Greek verſe was handed 
about, 
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about, the ſenſe of which is, © The 
* fortunate have * three months 
« after marriage.” 

NoTwiTHSTANDING the great num- 
ber of divorces, and the facility of ma- 
king them, ſecond marriages were not 
in honour. Maids, ſays Plutarch, ne- 
ver married on feſtivals, nor widows on 
working-days, becauſe marriage was 
honourable to the one, and ſeemed nor 
to be ſo to the others; for which reaſon 
they celebrated the marriage of maids 
in pr.ſence of a great number of peo- 
ple; that of widows, in preſence of 
few, and on days that every one's at- 
tention was called off to other ſec- 
tacles. 

Vis fee, in Propertius, a lady va- 
luing herfeit upon having had only 
one huſband, and wanting to have it 
engraved upon her tomb. The ſame 
eulogium appears in many inſcriptions, 
where we find the epithet of wrivira, 
given by wa "oy of honour to widows 

WhO 
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who had not married agam. They 
had the firſt place 1n certain ſolemn ce- 
remonies. They decreed them the 
crown of chaſtity, and it was only they 
who were allowed .to enter into the 
chapel of that divinity. Not but there 
were many widows at Rome who ven- 
tured on ſecond marriages. Fulvia, be- 
fore ſhe married Mark Antony, had 
had for her firſt huſband Clodius, the 
enemy of Cicero, and for her ſecond 
Curio, who periſhed in Africa, in the 
party of Cæſar, before the battle of 
Pharſalia. Terentia, who muſt have 
iived one hundred and three years, 
took ſor her ſecond huſband Salluſt, an- 
other enemy of Cicero. Meffala was 
ber third huſband. Dion gives her a 
1 fourth, Yitius Rufus, who was conſul 
under Tikerizs, and who boaſted, that 
he poſſeſſed two things which had be- 
jonged to the two greateſt men of the 
age which had preceded him, the wife 
of Cicero, and the chair in which Cæ- 

33 far 
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far had been killed. Txia had ſcarce 
been one year the widow of Piſo, her 
arit huſband, when {ſhe married Furius 
Craſſipes, and the feaſt was ceicbrated 
in the houſe of Cicero. Some une af— 
ter, ſhe ſeparated from him, and was 
remarried to P. Cornelius Den 
whom ſhe alſo quitted“. 

Wer may even infer from the 1 
nours which were enjoyed by thoſe 
who had adhered to the ſtate of widow- 
hood, that they were not the greœateſt 
number. It is not uſual to diſtinguiſh 
common actions with applauſe, but 
thoſe only, which, by their rareneſs, 
appear meritorious. This 1s not all: 
Numa, by limiting to ten months all 
mourning, for whomſoever it was, 
without excepting that of widows, for- 
bade them, by the ſame law, to enter 


* St jerom ſpeaks with indignation of a man 
in his time, at Rome, who had buried twenty 
wives, and of a woman who had buried two and 
twenty huibands, 


95 
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on {ſecond nuptials before that time was 
expired; and if any were obliged to 
anticipate it, they were to-expiate their 
rault by the ſacrifice of a cow. with 
calf. 

Wibowzzs, not being fo much the 
ſlaves of decorum, married when they 
thought proper. Many choſe rather 
to keep a concubine than to give a 
ſtepmother and coheirs to their chil- 
dren. The Roman law tolerated it; 
and the children which ſprung from 
this commerce, although they were not 
legitimate, nor capable of ſucceeding 
their father, were not however reputed 
| baſtards. It even appears, that they 
could attain to offices and employ- 
ments. 

Ir was not the ſame with poly gamy, 
formerly in uſe amongſt moſt nations, 
and eſpecially in the eaſt, as it {till is. 
The Romans, miore ſevere in their 
manners, never practiſed it: they even 
extended that regularity to concu- 
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bines; a plurality of them was pro- 
hibited. | 
PlurARCEH obſerves, that Mark An- 
rony is the firſt of the Romans who 
took the liberty of marrying two 
wives; he cites no other example. The 
anecdote which Macrobius * has pre- 
ſerved us, is known. One day the mo- 
ther of Papirius, ſirnamed Pretextatus, 
becauſe that though he {till wore the 
robe pretexta, his father was accuſtomed 
to take him with him to the ſenate, 
wanting to know of him what had 
been debated there ; he told her, that 
it had been reſolved, that, for the fu- 
ture, every man ſhould be allowed to 
have two wives. JHis mother having 
immediately ſpread that news, many 
women preſcnted themſelves next day 
TO demand, that every woman might 
be allo allowed to have two huſbands. 
The ſenators, ſurpriſed with fo ftrange 
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a propoſition, diſcovered the whole my- 


tery from Papirius, who informed 
them of what had paſſed. They com- 
mended his prudence, and ordained, 
that, Papirius only excepted, no young 
people ſhould be allowed to attend the 
gebates in the ſenate, 


Cl Ae. vi 


Of the paternal power. Of ihe expoſing. 
of children. Of emancipation. Of ad- 
option. Of the regiſtring of chi dren, 


of names, and of education. 


T\HE power which Romulus gave 
fathers over their children, ap- 
pzars exceſſive. He permitted th:m to 
impriſon and load them with fetters, to 
beat them with rods, to confine them 
in the country, to make them work 
with his ſlaves, to fell them, and even 
to put them to death. 
Ff We 
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We know, that the barbarous cu- 
ſtom of expoſing children, was com- 
mon amongſt the ancients. Lycurgus 
had eſtabliſhed it at Sparta. As ſoon 
as a child was born, the elders of each 
tribe viſited it. If they found it well 
formed, ſtrong, and vigorous, they or- 
dered that it ſhould be reared ; but, if 
they found it ill made, delicate, and 
weak, they expoſed it “. WEE. 

By his example, Romulus introduced 
the ſame practice at Rome, with this 
reſtriction, not to diſpoſe of the life of a 


child, till after three years, becauſe, in that 


interval, it might acquire a ſtate of health; 
ſuppoſing likewiſe, that a father and 
mother, after having reared it for that 
time, would have taken an affection for 
it, and would feel more pain in expoſing 
it. But that law, although confirmed by 


i Plutarch ſays, that they precipitated it into 
a gulf, ſituated at the foot of Mount Taygetus. 


thoſe | 
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thoſe of the twelve tables, was neglect- 
ed afterwards, and the cuſtom of expo- 
ſing children became very common at 
Rome. 

Farngks were the judges and the 
maſters of their children. They had a 
right to diſinherit them at pleaſure. All 
that a ſon could amaſs, except what he 
gained in the army, and at the bar, 
was at the father's diſpoſal. He was 
maſter of his perſon, and of all the pro- 
perty he could acquire *. 


A MASTER had leſs power over his 
ſlave, than a father over his children. 
A ſlave, once fold, became free, if his 
new maſter enfranchiſed him; but a 
| father might ſell his fon three times, 
| and he muſt have been as many times 
let at liberty, before he could be free 
from the peer Power Numa ſoft- 


25 This property was called pecalium, a name 
alſo given to that which might be W by a 


ave. 
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ened the rigour of that law: it had 
place only in regard to ſons not marri- 
ed; that a free woman might not be 
expoſed to become the wife of a ſlave, 
and a flave herſelf, through the caprice 
of her father-in-law &. 

MoTnzxs 


It is pretended that the power of fathers o- 
ver their children was already reſtrained in 
the times of the republic; it is certain it was ſo 
by the emperors; a power fo abſolute, not be- 
ing conſiſtent with a monarchical government. 
Trajan emancipated a ſon who had been ill 
treated by his father; and this ſon happening 
to die, he would not allow his father to ſucceed 
to his effects. Adrian confined to an iſland, a 
father who had killed his ſon in hunting, on a 
ſimple ſuſpicion of adultery. From that time, 
the power of fathers over their children dimi- 
niſhed. Conflantize took from them the power 
of life and death. It was abſolutely remitted to 
the civil magiſtrate, by an inſtitution of Valen- 
tinian. The emperors alſo took away their 
right of ſelling them. If Conſtantine permit- 
ted it, it was only in caſes of extreme neceſſity, 
and for new-born children, to prevent their pe- 
riſhing of want, with this reſerve alſo, that the 
{ame 
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MoTHERs had no ſhare in the power 
of fathers over their children. One of 
the beſt reaſons that can be given for it, 
is, that they are commonly too indul- 
gent to them, and they are, beſides, 
themſelves under the power of their huſ- 
bands. The power of fathers, on the 
contrary, extended, not only over their 
own children, but alſo over their deſcen- 
dents, except thoſe of the female ſide. 
They loſt it only in cafes which took 
| from them the right of citizens, as ba- 
| niſhment, and ſuch like caſes. It de- 
| pended upon them to emancipate their 
children when they thought proper. 


ſame children might be ranſomed by their fa- 
ther, or by others, or might ranſom them- 
ſelves at the ſame price they had been ſold 
for. In after times, to reform a cuſtom ſo 
inhumane, they ordained, that poor and in- 
digent parents ſhould be maintained at the pu- 
blic expenſe. Laſtly, that of expofing them, 
was forbid on pain of puniſhment, by the Em- 
perors Falentinian, Valens, and Gratian. 
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A father could not be obliged to do it 


unleſs he was proved to be a man ot 
bad morals, or that he treated his chil- 
dren with too great ſeverity, or that 
he had received ſome legacy on condi- 
tion of emancipating them. That act 
was executed in preſence of a magi- 


ſtrate, and five Roman citizens, who 


ſerved as witneſſes, A ſort of ima- 


ginary bargain was ſet on foot, in 


which the father fold his ſon three 
times to another, bought him again as 
often, and then ſet him free. By that, 
the lon became his own maſter ; but he 
was not put in poſſeſſion of his adven- 
titious effects, the uſe of half of which 
ſtill belonged to the father. He pre- 
ſerved over his ſons the ſame rights as 
a maſter over his freed men. He inhe- 


rited their effects if they died inteſtate, 


and he was the lawful guardian of the 
children they left under age. 


 Trsablolute powe r, exerciſed by! hai 
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and fevere fathers, became tyrannical. 
Hiſtory furniſhes us examples of it which 
ſhock us; but when it was found tem- 
pered by ſentiments of natural affec- 
tion, it contributed to cheriſn in the 
hearts of children that filial piety of 


which many ſtriking examples were 
ſeen in Rome, and it ſerved to maintain 


order and ſubordination in families. For 


this end, it muſt have been given to 


fathers, and, in order to engage them 


to bring up their children, by providing 


them with all the authority which tlie 


cares annexed to the education of 
youth require. We have,“ ſays Se- 


neca, rendered the authority of fa- 
« thers ſacred, becauſe it was eſſential 
« to the public good, that they ſhould 
bring up their children. It was ne- 
« ceffary to engage them to it by mo- 
„tives powerful enough to lead them 


to run the riſks of their education; 
they could nat be treated in the fame 


« ſtyle 
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ſtyle with other benefactors, who are 


told to chuſe whatever objects of 


their benevolence they pleaſe, and, 
if they are deceived, to chuſe others 
more worthy. When fathers take 
upon themſelves the care of their 
children, choice and diſcernment can 
have no room 1n their determination. 
It is chance which decides. It was 
therefore neceſſary to give them a 


certain power, to encourage them to 


undertake the taſk . 


ALL the rights which fathers had o- 


ver their children, were tranſmitted to 


thoſe who adopted them ; and thoſe who 


were adopted, became the heirs and 


lawful ſucceſſors of their adopting fa- 
thers. They were placed in his rank, 
they entered into his family, they took 


the name of it, adding that of the fa- 


* Senec. de benefic. 1. 3. c. 2. 
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mily from whence they. came, to pre- 
ſerve ſomething of their origin“ 


THERE were two or three forts of 


* Cuſtom has varied upon this ſubject. Some 
took the name, and even the prænomen and. 


ſirname of the family they entered into, adding 


the name of the family they ſprung from, 'or 
one of the firnames, which ſerved to diſinguiih' 
the branches of it. For example, M. Funius 
Brutus being adopted by 2. Servilius Cæpio A.- 
galo, tock all thoſe names, and kept only 
the ſirname of his family, calling himſelf 


9. Serwilius Cæpio Agalo Brutus. Others con- 


tented themſelves with joining to their new 
names that of their family, giving it the form 


of a ſirname. Augufus, who was named C. Oc- 


tavius, having been adopted by Julius Cæſur. 


took the name of C. Julius Cæſar Octavianus. 


Others wanted to preſerve the name of their fa- 
mily without any change: for example, C. Cæ- 


cilius, whom C. Plinius Secundus adopted, call- 


ed himſelf afterwards C. Plinius Cæcilius Secun- 
dus, and not C. Plinius Secundus Cæcilianus. 


Laſtly, others kept of their firſt family, only the | 


firname of the branch they ſprung from; wit 


_ neſs P. Cornelius Scipio, adopted by 2. Cæcilius 


Metellus Pius, who took the name oof Q nt 


adoption 
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adoption in uſe amongſt the Romans: 
The two principal were the adoption, 
properly ſo called; and that which was 

called arrogatio, or arrogation, The firſt 
was for minors; it was made in preſence 
of a magiſtrate and witneſſes, with ce- 
remonies nearly alike thoſe of the e- 
mancipation. By a kind of imaginary 
bargain, the father fold his ſon three 
times to him who adopted him, and 
then remitted him to him with all the 
the rights annexed to the quality of fa- 
ther. 

Taz arrogation regarded thoſe, who 
being their own maſters, ſubjected 
themſelves to the power of him who 
adopted them. It required only the 
conſent of the people to acquire the 
force and quality of law. This con- 
ſent was aſked in theſe terms: Ro- 
% mans, ye are intreated to conſent that 
N. N. be declared, to all intents and 
« purpoſes of the law, the ſon of N. N. 


66. a8 
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« as if he had. been born to him in 
« lawful marriage, and that he may 
« have over him the power of life and 
« death, as a father has over his own 
« fon. This, Romans, is what ye are 
« intreated to confirm *.“ 

THERE were three conditions note 
ſary to render theſe acts regular; they 
were alſo requiſite for ſimple adoption. 
The firſt was, that he who adopted 
ſhould be older than the ſon to be ad- 
opted. He was to be about eighteen 
years older, to have no children, nor 
hopes of any. The ſecond, that the 
honour and the religion, or the domeſtic 
worſhip, and particular ſacrifices of the 
two families, ſhould receive no preju- 
dice, Laſtly, that there ſhould be no 
fraud or colluſion; and that no other 


That ſort of adoption was called arrogatio, 
irom the verb arregare, to propoſe, to demand; 


hecauſe they propoled it to, and demanded it 
vf the . 


end 
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end was propoſed than the natural ef- 
tects of a true adoption. The diſcuſ- 
ſion of theſe three articles belonged 
to the college of pontiffs. If they ap- 


proved the demand, it was referred to 


the deciſion of the people. In after- 
times, the emperors arrogated this 
right to themſelves; they even granted 
to women, who had no children, a per- 
miſſion to adopt. 

Tu third kind of adoption was that 
which was made by teitament, either 
for the name or for the effects. It was 
to be confirmed by the prætor, or even 
by the people after the death of the 
teſtator. That ſort of adoption was al- 
ready in uſe in the times of the repu- 
blic. Examples of it became frequent 
under the emperors, who themſelves 
put it in practice. TL 

ADOPTION had place among the Ro- 
mans more than amongſt any other na- 
tions, for reaſons which were peculiar 

to 
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to them. One was, the deſire and ob- 
ligation of preſerving in families the 
2 worſhip and particular ſacri- 

es which were attached to them * 


* Pitus Livius 5 J. 5. c. 46. gives us an ecam- 
ple of theie 1 ſacrifices. During the ſiege cf t 
Capitol by the Ganls, a voung E. oman, ſays h 
by a very bold a ion, atira So the attontion en 
admiration cf both enemies and Citizens. 1 le 
was a facrifice attached to the fanuly i tke Fa- 
biz, which was to be niade on one certain dey of 
the year, upon the Dios 3 inaits. UC. Fabius 
Dose, to go and acquſt himielf of this duty, 
clethed himtelf v ith 9 ernaments uſed in 
mat ceremony, and bearing tlie ſtatues of his 
gods, he pailed through the enemies guards, 
and arrived compoſedly upon the Ion: Obb. 
nalis. Having finiſhed TY acrifice vitich had 
brought him there, he returned by the ſame 
road, with a determined air and ſtep, without 
ihewing the leaf mark upon his face of be 
ing frighted or d ſconcerted; and being v. 01 


perſuaded, that the gods would protect a nan 


whom the fear of death itſelf could not deter 
om paying them the honour which was due to 
them, he Nen the Capitol ; whether dch 
ſurpriſing courage had ſtupined and confourned 
te Gauls, or whether they were reſtrained by 
reſpect for religion, of Which they were not in- 
itabbig, | 


G g The 


Cad 
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The other, which regarded the Pa- 


tricians, was the right of being elected 
to the office of tribune of the people; 
they were excluded from it, unleſs 
they had been admitted by adoption 
into the Plebetan order. Laſtly, the 
third was drawn from the rights and 
privileges which I have mentioned to 
belong to the quality of father of a fa- 
mily. N 

Bur theſe ſame motives, I ſpeak of 
the two laſt, which rendered adoptions 
frequent, occaſioned fraudulent ones, 
Not only Patricians, in the view of ob- 
taining the office of tribune, procured 
themſelves to be adopted for form's 
fake by ſome plebeian ; but, on the 


approach of the eleftions of magi- 


ſtrates, or the diſtributions of govern- 
ments, thoſe who were without chil- 
dren made pretended adoptions, that 
they might en'oy the privileges of fa- 
thers of families; ard when, by the af- 
27 8 Ghance 
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ſiſtance of that fraud, they had obtain- 
ed offices or employments, they eman- 
cipated thoſe they had adopted. 

Thar abuſe was taken into conſi- 
deration under the reign of Nero, The 


real fathers made ſtrong repreſentations - 


to the ſenate upon this ſubject, oppo- 
ſing the rights of nature and the pains | 
of education to theic artificial and tran- 


ſient aloptions. Should not thoſe 


« be contented,” ſay they, who have 
« no heirs of their blood, when they 
« ce themſelves ſurrounded with a 
« court which gives them great in- 
« fluence for obtaining whatever they 
« wiſh, Living at the ſame time in full 
* tranquillity, and free from every care? 
and we, after having long expected 
the moment when we ſhould enjoy 
our privileges, fee our hopes ſud- 
„ denly diſperſed, and men become 
{ fathers without inquietudes, and who 


* 


loſe their children without mourn- 


g 2 ing 
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% ing and without regret, partake with 
us the rights of true and natural fa- 
Athers. Upon theſe repreſentations, 
the tenate made a decree, bcaring, 
That iraudulent adoptions ſhould be of 
no uſe to thoſe who had made them, 
for attzining honours, or even for ſuc- 
cecding to ſuch eſtates as might fall to 
cem i in 1 dene 

Senvivs Tullius had ordained, that 
at the birth of each 7 1 1 1 ſnould 
carry a piece of money into the tence 
of Fs Lacie" - Ghe at e 1105 death 1 Into 
that of Venus T:3itt,a ; and, leftly, a 
third into that of the goddeſs Juventa, 
when a citizen aſſumed the viril robe. 
AT. Aurelius renewed that regulation, 
grown obſolete through non-obſer- 
vance, in order that each citizen might, 
more cafily prove his rank, if it was 
c zuteſted: he ordained, that the name 
of each child, born free in Rome, 
Piould be carried within thirty days to 
the archives of the treaſury in the tem- 


ple 
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ple of Saturn; and, for the lame end, he 
eſtabliſhed in the provinces regiſters 
and public records, 
Ty gave boys the family-name 
the ninth day after the birth, and girls 
on the eighth; but they did not give 
them the prenomen, or, as we ſhould 
fay, the baptiſmal name, till they took 
the viril robe, and to girls when they 
were married. The prænomen of theſe 
laſt was marked by letters reverſed ; for 
example, C. and M. reveried ſignified 
Caia and Marcia. In after-times, they 
had only their family-name; they kept 
ir when they were married, without ta- 
king that of their huſband. Sometimes 
they ſoftened it by a diminutive z in- 
ftead of Tullia, for example, they faid, 
Tulliola. If there were two daughters 
in the fame family, they diltinguiſhed 
them by the names of eldeſt or young- 
eſt, If there were many of them, they 
named them in order: they made di- 
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minutives of theſe names, as Secundilia, 
; Quartilla, Sc. 

Wx know that the Romans, for the 
molt part, drew their family-names 
from agriculture, or from ſome cir- 
cumitance in ruſtic lue, in which they 
were diltinguiſhed tor their induſtry. 
It was from hence, that, according to 
the opinion of Jarro, Pliny, Plutarch, 
&c. that the families Aſinia, Vitellia, 
Suillia, Porcia, Ovinia, &c. were named, 
becauſe that their authors had been 
famous in the art of rearing theſe ſort 
of animals, as others had been for the 
culture of certain kinds of pulſes, ſuch 
as the Tabii, the Lentuli, the Viſos, the 
Ciceros, &c. | | 

Trzy had two or three names, 100 
ſometimes four, the præncmen, the no- 
men, the cognomen, and the agncmen. 
The prænomen was the proper name 
of the perſon; it anſwered to our 
baptiſmal name. The nomen was the 
family-name. The cognomen, or ſir- 

name, 


Chap. VI. 


name, which, in its original, was a fort 
of nickname or honourable title, diſtin- 
ouiſhed the different branches of the 
fame houſe. Laſtly, the agnomen, 
another ſirname, but perſonal, was gi- 
ven on ſome particular occaſion, as a 
title of honour, or an acknowledgment 
of ſome glorious action. Thus the two 
Scipios were ſirnamed, one Africanus, 
the other Afaticus. From them theſe 
titles became, in ſucceeding times, a 
common uſage, although the conſent of 
the ſenate, or that of the people, was 
neceſlary to obtain them. | 

Max citizens who were ambitious 
of that diſtin&tion, obtained it without 
merit. The emperors themſelves fought 
that honour, which the ſenate often la- 
vithed upon them through pure flat. 
. . 
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LET 


* We ſee an example of theſe four names uni- 
ted in the two Scipios: one was called P. Corne- 
lizs h Africa:zs, the other L. Cornelius Scipio 

| Aliaticus. 
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LerT us proceed to the education of 
children. It varied amongſt the Ro- 
mans, 


Afaticus. P. and L. or Publius and Lucius, are 
prænomina. They were abbreviated, ſome by a 
ſingle letter, as here; others with two letters, 
as Ap. Appius, Cn. Cneus ; laſtly, others with 
three, as Mam. Mamercus, Sex. Sextus. Cornelius 
is a family-name; the moſt of them ended in ir. 
Scipio is the name of the branch which dit- 
tinguiſhed it from that of Sylla, of which Was 
the dictator L. Cornelius Sylla. 

The Romans deſigned themſelves by their 
employments, and by their dignities, and alſo 
by the name of their tribe. This name was femi- 
nine: they often placed it between the name and 
the ſirname, as in this example, Sergius Sulp:cins 
Lemonia Rufus ; and that it might not be taken 
for the name of a woman, or for a firname, 
when it was abridged, they diſtinguiſhed it ei- 
ther by the different ſize of their characters, or 
by their different form. 

They had ſometimes two family-names, or 
at leaſt the name of one family, and the heredi- 
tary firname of another. That cuſtom had place 
when a citizen pailed from one family to 40. 
ther by adoption. (See the note, page 345. 
When a ſtranger became a Roman citizen, he 
made it a duty to take the prænomen and the 

| . nomen 
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mans, according to the times and ac- 
cording to the manners. Conformable, 
in the early ages, to the hard and labo- 
rious life they led, it became ſofter 
and more delicate in proportion to the 
progreſs of luxury; it alſo became more 
uſeful, and better adapted to form the 
heart and mimd, as ſoon as arts and ſci- 
ences began to be encouraged among 
them. | 
Trvs, while the Romans were only 
occupied with arms and agriculture, 
with the toils of war, and thoſe of the 
country, theſe two objects formed the 


nomen of him who had procured him that ad- 
vantage. It was the ſame with the ſlaves, who, 
beſides their general denomination, drawn from 
the name of their maſters, as Lucipores, Marci- 
| fores, & c. chat is to ſay, Lucii pueri, &c. had al- 
ſo another kind of ſirname for diſtinction among 
themſelves, kept this ſirname, and joined it to 


the name and to che prænomen of their maſter 
when he enfranchiſed them. Thus the poet An- 
dronicus, a freed man of M. Livius Salinator, 
was called, M. Livius Ardronicus. 


principal 
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principal part of the education of 
youth. | 

THe cares of infancy were referred 
to mothers. They themſelves ſuckled 
their children, they did not abandon 
them to the conduct of their ſlaves and 
freed women; and the cuſtom of chu- 
ſing nurſes amongſt them was not efta- 
bliſhed, till idleneſs, and a taſte for 
pleaſure, got the better of maternal 
love. | | 
As the children advanced in age and 
ſtrength, the fathers initiated them in 
the toils of huſbandry, the handling of 
arms, and the exerciſes of war, They 


_ inſtructed them in the laws and man- 


ners of the country, as they themſelves 
had been inſtructed, ſeeking to ren- 
der them, at the ſame time, good ci- 
_ tizens, good ſoldiers, and good magi- 

ſtrates. | 
IT is true, that, at that time, no 
great ſtudy was neceflary to diſ- 
charge this latter duty; fince, before 
the 
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the laws of the twelve tables, the Ro- 
mans had very few written laws, and 
none but the Patricians had any Know- 
ledge of them; moſt of the citizens 
could neither read nor write. The bra- 
zen nail, which was every year fixed to 
the temple of Jupiter, had been in- 
vented to ſupply the ignorance of the 
people, who had only to caſt their eyes 
upon the number of theſe nails, to 
know the number of the years *. 

UT as ſoon as the taſte of the arts 
and ſciences had paſſed from the Greeks 
to the Romans, and that from them 
they had refined and civilized their man- 
ners, from that time nothing was neg- 
jected for the education of youth. 


* We know, that, in after-times, that uſage 
was converted into a religious ceremony, to a- 
vert diſtempers and public calamitics, as if this - 
nail had the virtue of ſtopping them. The ho- 
nour of fixing it paſſed from the conſals to the 
dictator. Sometimes they even created one on 
Purpoſe for. that ceremony. 


Morals, 
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Morals, the cuiture of the mind, bo- 
Gily exerciſes, addreſs, every thing be- 
came the object of it. 
Taz opinion of ſome ancient ma- 
fters was, that, before the age of ſe- 
ven years, children were incapable of 
any fort of diſcipline ; but the wiſeſt 
thought, that the culture of the genius 
ought always to keep equal pace with 
that of the manners; that three years 
were {ſufficient for nurſes; that children 
ſhould begin to be inſtructed as ſoon as 
they began to ſreak. 
Trey were attentive to the purity of 
the language in which they were to ac- 
cuſtom children to receive inſtruction, 
becauſe their firſt habits would neceſſa- 
rily be formed from theſe early ſeeds of 
purity or corruption. Thus, the two 
Cracchi were thought to owe their elo- 
quence to the inſtructions of their mo- 
ther Cornelia, a lady of extraordinary 
politeneſs, and whoſe lætters were read 
and admired a long time after her death 


for 
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for the elegance and PR of their 


ſtyle. 


Tory ſeat their children to public 
50 


brought back by faves intruſted with 
the care of them, We know, that 
Claudius arreſted Virginia in the forum, 
as ſhe went to the ſchools attended by 
ner governante, and that he claimed 
as his flave, to deliver her to the 
73 mous Appius. 
Tunry ſlaves were called pedapoenes, 


that is, condufors of children, a Greek 
word, adopted by the Latins. Some 
of theſe pedagogues received inſtruc- 


tion at the ſchools themſclves, by at- 
tending their young maſters, ſufficient 
o be ſometimes preferred to the office 
of domeſtic preceptor *. Thus, they 

joined 


It is from hence that perſons charged with 
the care of inſtrucuing and directing vouth, re- 


H -h | ceived 


ſchools, of which there were {ome for 
each ſex. They were led thither and 
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joined private instruction to public lec- 
tures, which, by that means, became 
the more ſucceſsful. 5 

Tus cuſtom of the great at Rome 
was, to keep, even in their houſes, 
lome philoſopher, or other jearned 
(Grecian, giving him liberty to keep o- 
pen ſchool for the young nobility, Who 
came thither to be taught with their 
children. 

NorwWiæ Hs TAN PIN theſe helps and 
precautions, far from depending upon 
the maſters for the whole care of edu- 
cation, fathers themſelves gave their 
attention to every thing that could con- 
tribute to it. There were ſome who 
taught their children themſelves, though 
they had maſters in vrhe houſe very ca- 
ow 10 or Sg it. 


* "BY 12 * * 


e alſo the name of pedervrgues ; and it is in 

; ſenſe that the apokle employs the term, 
* 3 he calls the law a pedagogue to bring us 
unto Crit, Gal. wi, 24. 25. &. 
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SUCH was Cate the Canan, The thing 
appears i indrecibie on 4 CO! NPAaruon with 
our manners and customs; but Plutarch 
mow politively, that de himſelf in- 

tracted his fon in letters, grammar, 
. ; that he taught him to dart 
the javelin, to exerciie his arms, to 
ſupport heat and cold, to ſwim through 
the moſt rapid rivers. He wrote hiſto- 
ries for him with his own hand, and in 
large eur in order that he might 
be acqv nted, betore he entered into the 
Soc "ak. the great men of the repu- 
blic, and their moſt g rious actions, to 
form himſelf upon theſe great models; 
and, always attentive to purity of man- 
ners, he avoided, in his preience, e- 
very word which might have the ſliglit- 
eſt tendency to offend againſt decency, 
as if he had been before the Veltal vir- 


Sins. | 
AucusTvs, ſays Suetonius *, was 


* In it Aug. c. 64. E 
H h 2 himſelf 
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himſelf the writing- maſter of his grand- 
ſons Caius and Lucius; he taught them 
figures, and ſuch like things; he never 
loſt fight of them, and made them eat 
at his table. In his journeys, they at- 
tendedꝭ him in a litter, or rode on horſe- 
back, by his ſide. 355 
Ius exerciſes of the body, wreſt- 
ling, boxing, throwing the Guoit, run- 
ning, riding, driving the chariot, Graw- 
ing the bow, whirling the ſing, dart- 
ing the javelin, leaping of ditches, 
ivinming through rivers; in a word, 
whatever might harden the body, in- 
create its ſtrength, give nimbleneſs and 
agility, form them for war, and give 
dexterity in arms, made a part of educa- 
tion, as well as politeneis and addreſs. 
Bor the morals were the principal 
object, . and: the Romans turned all their 
care towards it. The attention they 
gave to it, began at the birth of a child. 
They committed it to the conduct of 
ſome matron of their relations, Whoſe 
principal 
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principal commiſſion was to form the 
firit habits of its diſcourſe and actions, 
to watch over its riſing paſſions, and to 
direct its inclinations ; and in propor- 
tion, as children advanced in age and 
in reaſon, they inured them to diſci- 
pline, and regularity of manners; they 
inipired them by precepts ſupported 
by example, with ſentiments of virtue 
and probity, of generoſity and diſinter- 
eitednets, of juſtice and good faith; 
and, above all, applied themſelves to 
ingrave on their hearts, thoſe grand 
principles, which, amongſt the Ro- 
mans, formed the character of a true 
citizen; veneration for the gods, ſub- 
miſſion to parents, love of their coun- 
try, and of liberty, zealous attachment 
to the conſtitution, and to the laws. 
Ar7ER having gone through the 
ſtudles of en the young people 
were made to täke the viril robe. This 
e, which freed them from the au- 
of their governors. and raiſed 
HR 3 them 
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them to a ſtare of more hberty, was; 
for them, an occaſion of extraordinary 
Joy. They introduced them into the 
forum, where the general aſſemblies 
were held, where the magiſtrates ha- 
rangued the people, and where the moſt 
important cauſes were pleaded. This 
Place was, of conſequence, the ſchool 
of public affairs, and of eloquence , it 
was the ſcene where the intereſt of the 
empire was diſcuſſed, the ſource of pri- 
vate fortunes, and of public hopes. 
Young men were preſented there with 


great ſolemnity, as J have ſaid, to en- 


ter upon their career of buſineſs, and 
of honours, and to form themſelves to 
every thing waich might render them 


uſeful to 55 ſtate. | 


Trey then put them under the ſpe- 
cial protection of fome ſenator, cele- 
brated for his eloquence, and for his 
Mill in the laws of the republic. They 
were ſo many maſters, who, . withcut 
making a profeſſion of teaching young 


people, 
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people, directed them by their counſels. 
and by their example; and theſe again 
attaching themſelves to them, carefully 
collected all that fell from the mouths 
of men ſo reſpectable. 
UnDes their direction, they made 
themſelves perfect in the knowledge of 
the laws. It was looked upon to be 
ſo neceſſary for attaining employments, 
that, in the ſchools, children learned 
the laws of the twelve tables by heart, 
as they were Ng the poets and 

claſſical authors. | 
TRAr knowledge was tranſmitted as 
an inheritance in many of the nobleſt 
families in Rome, who, giving their ad- 
vice gratis when they were conſulted, 
conciliated the favour and attachment 
of the citizens, and, by that means, 
acquired conſiderable born in the 
Pub affairs. 1 
EO BENE, and the art ine 
were not leſs uſeful and indiſpenſable; 
for the quality of a good general, and 
that 
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that of an able orator, were the ſureſt re- 
commendations for aitaining the high- 
eſt digntues. Theſe two talents were 
placed almoſt on a level, as one of them 
deicnded the [tate againſt enemies a- 
broad, and the other protected the re- 
public and the citizens at home. 

THz youth formed themſelves to the 
trade of war by the exerciſes I have 
ſpoke of, and by thoſe of the Campus 
Martius, where, after long races on foot, 
and on horſcback, and after many 
fatigues, covered with ſweat and duſt, 
they threw themſelves into the Tiber, 
and ſwam through it. 

Ix the camp, they employed them- 
ſelves in the moſt rugged toils, re- 
moving the earth, digging of ditches, 
planting of pikes and paliſadoes, car- 
Tying of burdens, running and leap- 
ing, ſkirmiſhing and combating a- 
mong themſelves, &c. Thus form- 
« ed,” ſays Salluſt, no fatigues 
« could exhauſt, no difficulties rebuft, 
„ no danger, no enemy, fright them. 

«Their 
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Their courage rendered them ſupe- 
te rior to every thing; no combat was 
« more animated, nor more eagerly 
„ fought by them, than when glory 
% was the prize. To ſpring upon the 
enemy, to ſcale a wall, to diſtinguiſh 
*© themfelves by ſome bold action, to 
«© be renowned for valiant actions; 
* theſe were the objects of their am- 
«© bition; theſe, - according to them, 
*+* were riches, honour, and true nobi- 
* lity * 2 8 

TEE warned: eloquence by ſtudy, 
and by exerciſe. There were in Rome 
Greek and Latin ſchools; and they 
accuſtomed young people to compoſe 
and declaim in both languages; a uſe- 
ful practice, and even necefſary, to a 
nation which had received all its learn- 
ing from the Grecks. It imported 
them to keep up a commerce with their 
maſters, that they a not _ 
into _ykorance. 


* 


. Bell. Catilin. c. 7. 


TE 
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Frey lent the young men of quali- 
ty to Athens, accompanied with a go- 
vernor. They went thither to become 
acquainted with the manners and cu- 
ſtoms of the moſt poliſhed and civilized 
nation; to imbibe good taſte at its 
ſource, and letters, ſciences, and fine 
arts, in their native country, where, as 
they all ſprung from the ſame root, and 
were nouriſnhed with the ſame lap, they 
flouriſhed all at once. 

They ſent them alſo to Marſeilles, to 
take leſſons in the ſciences and urbani- 
ty. Tacitus applauds himſclf for ha- 
ving been at that ſchool. They went 
thither from all countries. Young peo- 
ple were there inſtructed in grammar, 
rhetoric, poetry, hiſtory, medicine, 
mathematics, aſtronomy; in a word, 
In all kinds of literature. 

LasTLy, they made them attend the 
tribunals, and the pleadings of the moit 
celebrated orators, in erder to form 
them to buſineſs, and to the eloquence 


4 
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of the bar, and to enable them to plead 
the cauſes which might be intruſted to 
them | 

IT was an ancient eſtabliſhment of 
Remulus, who had charged patrons with 
the defence of their chents, without 
any retribution, which could bear the 
name of falary. Thus, the ſame voi- 
ces which commanded the people, 
vere allo employed in defending them. 
The Romans of the higheſt diſtinction 
conſecrated their talents gratuitouſly 
to the ſervice of their fellow-citizens, as 
the protectors of innocence and virtue, 

Vr we mult not imagine, that this 
generoſity of the great was ſo diſinter- 
cited, that they oropoſed no advantage 
from it. It was properly the inſtrü⸗ 
ment of their ambition. They gave 
their labour to the people, and the 
people acquitted themſelves of that 
debt by the honours and employ- 
ments which depended upon cheir ſut- 
frages. 


BUT 
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Bur in after- times, the cuſtom being 
introduced for the clients to offer an 
annual preſent to their patrons, and the 
body of the citizens being by that 
means become tributary to the ſenate; 
M. Cincius, tribune of the people, pro- 
cured a law, the year of Rome 594, 
which forbade the ſenators to receive, 
under any pretext whatever, either mo- 
ney or prelents, eſpecially for plead- 
ings. And when the emperors had ta- 
ken away from the Roman people the 
right of eleCting their magiſtrates, and 
their ſuffrage in judgments and deli— 
berations, private perſons ſceing them- 
ſelves without patrons to defend their 
cauſes, intruſted thera to ſuch citizens 
as they believed the moſt eloquent and 
the beſt verſed in the law: this was 
the oricin of the profeſſion of advocate 
in Rome, for whom it became neceſſa- 
ry to regulate a ſalary. 

_ CLavpivs was the firſt who fixed it. 
He permitted ad vocatts to receive or 
2 
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4 whole cauſe as far 2s ten thouſand 
ſeſterces, (one thouſand two hun- 
dred and fifty livres); but all above 
that was deemed extortion, Under 
Trajan, the ſenate made a decree, 
which obliged the parties to ſwear, be- 
fore their cauſe was pleaded, That they 
had neither given nor promiſed any 
thing to their advocate; permitting 
them, nevertheleſs, to gratify them at- 
terwards with ſome acknowledgment, 
as far as a certain ſum. The Empe- 
ror author iſed this decree, by a ebene 
which he ſent to the ſenate. 
Tuzsk laws were not made to de- 
prive the advocates of the juſt fruit of 
their labours, but to check the avidity 
of thoſe mercenary wretches, who, by 
their exactions and their perfidy, deba- 
ied a profeſſion fo honourable, Taci- 
tus ſays, that they made a ſhameleſs 
traffic of their engagements, and that 
their treachery was offered to ſale as 
11 in 
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in a public market *. Juvenal + repre- 
ſents them affecting to appear in lit- 
ters, richly clothed, and with great at- 
tendance, diſplaying, while they plead- 
cd, their hands loaded with brilliant 
rings, in order to be thought extreme- 
ly rich, and to procure larger fees . 
Tr education of the ſex was at firſt 
confined to the interior ceconemy of 
the houſe, and to needle-work, and 
ſpinning, in which mothers themſelves 
inſtructed their daughters: but when 


Nam cuncta legum et magiſtratuum munia 
in ſe trahens princeps, materiam prædandi pa- 
te fecerat: nec quidquam publicæ mercis tam ve- 
nale fuit, quam advocatorum Perfidia. Tacit. 

anral. J. 2. fl. 
| - Convenit illis 

Et ſtrepitu et facie majoris vivere cenſus. 
Sed finem impenſæ non ſervat prodiga Roma. 

Ut redeant veteres, Ciceroni nemo ducentos 
Nunc dederit nummos, niſi fulſerit annulus 


ingens. Ju. ſat. 7. v. 136. 


1 Menage cites an ordinance of 85 
extracted from Nauclerus, which forbids lawyers, 
when they go to plead, to be attended with 
more than thirty horſes, 


ONCC 
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once the taſte for arts and ſciences was 
diffuſed at Rome, the education which 
was given them, took a larger ſcope; 
to the care of forming their manners, 
and regulating their appearance, was 
joincd that of cultivating and adorning 
their minds. 

SCIENCES and letters were no longer 
confined to the men; the women ap- 
_ plied themlelyes to them, and ſome of 
them with ſucce-GS. The Greek and 


Latin languages, eloquence and philo- 
ſophy, were equally cultivated by both 


IeXECS, 


JovenaL, in his ſatire againſt the 


women, Jpeaks of the ridiculouſly 
learned. He repreſents them ſeizing 
the converſation at the beginning of 
the entertainment, to talk of nothing 


but ſcience, * They fall,” fays he, 


upon the praiſes of Virgil. They 
« weigh in the ſame balance, the me- 
„ rit of that poet, and the glory of 
„Homer. They find excuſes for Di- 
4 1 2 do, 
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« qo, even when when ſhe ſtabs herſelf. 
„They determine of the beautiful, 
and of the ſovereign good *.“ But 
this was not the greateſt number, 
There were others, who, without ma- 
king a parade of their learning, yet 
without afecting to conceal it, knew 
how to join to the modeſty and grace 
peculiar to the ſex, the taſte for letters, 
and the beauties of a cultivated mind. 
CORNELIA CXCE}:=< in the epiſtolary 
ſtyle; her letters are cited with ho- 
nour by Cicero, and by Quintilian. She 
was fond of the ſciences; and of the 
languages, and ſpoke her own with 
great purity. It was evident in the 
language of her children, who were 
diſtinguiſhed for their eloquence. 
APPIAN has preſerved the diſcourſe 
which Hortenſia, the daughter of Hor- 
tenſius the orator, pronounced in public, 
before the triumvirate, They had tax- 
ed one thouſand and four hundred la- 


* jur. ſat. 6. v. 433. 
7 | dies 
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dies of the greateſt fortune and quality, 
to levy troops againſt Brutus and Coj- 
eus. At the head of her companions 
ſhe dared to plead their cauſe before 
this tribunal, where men, bending un- 
der oppreſſion, durſt not raiſe their eyes, 
nor open their mouths; and ſhe ob- 
tained, that the number of the ladies 
taxed ſhould be reduced to four hun- 
dred. 

Cicero was intimately connected 
with a lady named Cerellia. He often, 
in his epiftles, commends her taſte for 
books and philoſophy. This common 
inclination made him fond of her con- 
verſation and her writings. He ſpeaks 
with honour of the Roman ladies, who 
had the moſt taſte for elegant learning 
and polite language ; aiming to diftin- 
guiſh himſelf in the art of eloquence, 
he employed the intervals of his lei- 
ſure in their company, | 

Tavs, while he took the leflons of 
Scævola the augur, he often procured 
Eh «os 
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the converſation of Lælia his ſpouſe, 
whoſe diſcourſe, according to his own 
teſtimony, was tinctured with the ele- 
gance of her father Lælius, the moſt 
poliſhed orator of his age. He had the 
ſame correſpondence with Mucia the 
daughter of Lælia, who married the 
celebrated orator, L. Craſſus, and the 
two Licinias, who excelled in that de- 
licacy of language, which was peculiar 
to their family. 

SUCH were the cares which the Ro- 


mans beſtowed on the education of 


youth. Never any people gave more 
or ſtricter attention to it. From hence 
ſo many great men, in every kind, and 
ſo many women of eminent merit, 
which Rome produced. From hence, 
ſo many virtues which reigned there, 
I mean, in the glorious ages of the 
republic, 
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